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INTRODUCTION, 



When in compliance with the wishes of the few 
surviving friends of our early days, who had listened 
with pleasure to my dear husband^s " Walks through 
the City of York," I consented some time ago, with 
the kind assistance of my valued friend Canon 
Raine, and my dear Husband's nephew, Robert 
Hardisty Skaife, to collect and arrange them, I 
hoped to have f oimd them as they were then read, 
but I regret to be obliged to confess that I have 
searched diligently but in vain for them. The 
" Walks " which I now give to my friends are only 
the rough copies from which those " Walks *' were 
taken. I must trust therefore to the kind indulg- 
ence of those who then so appreciated his labours 
to pardon and overlook all my deficiencies. I have 
now every reason to believe that the " Walks" read 
at the Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Society, and at the York Institute, St. Saviourgate, 
were destroyed in the spring preceding my beloved 
Husband's lamented death. They contained short 
memoirs of some of the men of eminence who in- 
habited the principal houses in the city, and who 
are named in the streets through which we pass. I 
am quite aware my Husband fancied, as these had 
been taken out and printed separately, either by 
himself or by Mr. Fairless Barber in the Yorkshire 
ArchcBological Journal^ that this circumstance would 
deprive the "Walks" of much of their interest, 
but I know that many of those friends who will 
welcome my gift possess the memoirs I have 
alluded to in those publications, and I have there- 
fore the more readily complied with their request. 
Many of the '* Walks " are precisely as my Husband 
read them, and those who remember his lucid and 
simple style will believe that I have strictly followed 
him in his survey of the city — adding nothing of 
my own, but merely arranging the materials, which 
were very abundant. 

The lives of the persons to whom I have alluded 
as the occupants of some of the most important 
residences in the city were, — 
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INTRODUCTION. Ill 

Marmaduke Rawdon, Pavement. 

Christopher Brook, Pavement. 

Pope and his Maternal Ancestors, Pavement. 

Sir Thomas Herbert, Petergate. 

Sir Martin Lister, St. Helen's, Stonegate. 

Dr. Burton, Blake Street. 

Francis Drake, St. Martin's, Coney Street. 

The Fawkes' of York, St. Michael le Belfrey. 

The delicate state of my health for the last two 
years has retarded the completion of this lahour of 
love, but I shall rejoice if it be deemed a worthy 
and enduring memorial of my beloved Husband. 



ELIZABETH DAVIES. 



The Mount. 
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ANTIQUAEIAN WALKS 
THEOUGH THE STEEETS OF YOEK. 




No. I. 

Burton Stonb to Jewbury.* 

In our daily walks through the highways and bye- 
ways of our ancient and venerable city we can- 
not fail to observe that the mediaeval character, 
by which much of our street architecture was distinguished so 
recently as in the early part of the present century, is now 
rapidly disappearing. The quaint and picturesque abodes of 
our ancestors are daily giving place to modem structures as 
trim and insipid as plain bricks and mortar, formal sash- 
windows, and pseudo-classic doorways can combine to make 
them. Should a few specimens of the solemn old timber 
houses of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, with their peaked 
gables and overhanging fronts, be permitted here and there 
to stand, they are robbed of their bold projections and the 
grotesque carvings with which they were so richly decorated, 
and all is rubbed smooth and plain to satisfy the prevailing 
taste for monotonous neatness and mawkish simplicity. 
Scarcely a month passes that does not witness the removal 
of some monument of former days. Even the antient and 

♦ This Paper was read at the York Institute, 14th February, 1864. Some 
jears afterwards Mr. Davies made the following memorandum on the original 
MS.: ** This was my first reading in public." — R. H. S. 

b2 
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4 ANTIQUARIAN WALES THROUGH YORK. 

significant names of some of our streets have not been spared, 
but have been needlessly abolished, and unmeaning and inap- 
plicable substitutes adopted. 

* An attempt to snatch from oblivion some of these bygone 
things, — to recall to your observation some of the few vestiges 
of antiquity that still remain in our streets, and connect them 
with historical associations before all traces of their original 
aspect and external forms are wholly swept away, — may not 
be deemed altogether useless or uninteresting. 

I propose to make this attempt by asking you to accompany 
me in an imaginary ramble through some of our streets and 
lanes, our highways and bye-ways ; and if I shall occasionally 
point out to your notice structures of comparatively recent 
date, or introduce a sprinkling of personal anecdote suggested 
by the localities on which we happen to touch, it may serve 
to relieve in some degree the dryness of antiquarian detail. 

Should you suspect that I am about to lead you into a 
beaten and therefore uninviting path, that I am asking you 
to explore with me a field already carefully and diligently 
investigated, — I am ready to acknowledge that your suspicions 
are not entirely groundless. It is impossible to discuss any 
question relating to the former condition of our city without 
having recourse to that great storehouse of facts and in- 
formation which we possess in the work of our venerable 
historian, Francis Drake. Of his name, and of his labours, 
I must necessarily in the course of our excursions itiake 
frequent use ; but T hope to be able to impart to you the 
knowledge of some circumstances and occurrences which may 
have eluded his research, or which he did not possess the 
means of discovering, or which have happened since his toils 
were ended. 

Nor must I omit to speak with respect of the more recent 
labours of Mr. Hargrove, or to express my obligations for the 
information afforded, by his ^* History and Description of the 
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ancient City of York," published in the year 1818, of which 
I have occasionally availed myself. 

And, if some of the information which I propose to present 
to you shall not recommend itself to you by the charm of 
novelty, you will not, I am persuaded, be sorry to have your 
memories refreshed upon subjects which can never lose their 
interest in any assembly of the citizens and inhabitants of 
York. 

I shall be content if at the conclusion of my Paper you feel 
disposed to say to me, in the words of the poet — 

By thee transported, we securely stray 
Where winding alleys lead the doubtful way; 
The silent court and opening square explore, 
And long perplexing streets, untrod before.* 



To commence our first Antiquarian Walk, we will imagine 
ourselves to have assembled upon that which was a few years 
ago considered to be the great high road from York to the 
North, at a point where the extremity of the legal boundary 
of the city in this direction was denoted by a way-side cross, 
of which no part now remains but the base or pedestal, a large 
square block of stone, in modem times known as Burton 
Stone. Near this spot, on the northerly side of the high road, 
stood a way-side hospital with a chapel dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen, which was commonly denominated the " Maudlin 
Spital." When in the days of the Plantagenets and the Tudors 
the ciiy sent forth her military levies to aid the sovereign in 
resisting the incursions of his enemies the Scots, here the 
civic troop was mustered under the command of their captain, 
who was usually one of the Lord Mayor's esquires, as they 
were called, either the sword-bearer or the mace-bearer ; and, 
previously to their commencing their march to the North, 

♦ Gay's Trivia, i. 5. 
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6 ANTIQUARIAN WALKS THROUGH YORK. 

here the Lord Mayor and his brethren the aldermen assembled 
to make their last inspection of the citizen-soldiers, and bid 
them finally farewell. 

The lane leading from this point to the forest of Galtres 
was formerly called Chapel Lane, but is now called Burton 
Lane. This prefix is, no doubt, of modern origin, and pro- 
bably derived from a family of the name of Burton, who in 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century were considerable pro- 
prietors of the land adjacent. Mr. Drake describes the street 
called Bootham as extending to a wooden gate anciently 
called "Galmhawlith." The gate so called was, most pro- 
bably, placed not across the high North Road but at the 
entrance of Burton Lane, at the other extremity of which 
stood the gallows of St. Mary's Abbey, and hence, perhaps, 
the name of the gate — Galman-hithe, Gallows-gate, A.S. 
Galga^ Gallows. 

The long and spacious highway or street leading in a 
nearly direct line from Burton Stone to Bootham Bar has 
been for many centuries past called Bootham, a name which 
in early records is given to a vill or burgh belonging to the 
abbat and convent of St. Mary's, the limits and bounds of 
which, from their proximity to the city, were the occasion 
of frequent disputes between the Abbat and the Corporation, 
In the third year of Edward L (1275) the abbat obtained a 
judgment in his favour '^ pro villa sua de Boutham juxta 
Eboracum et libertatem ejusdem contra majorem Eboraci, in 
qua sunt limites villae de Boutham." That the victory gained 
by the abbat did not put an end to his differences with the city 
is obvious from the circumstance of a commission having 
been issued in the 24th year of Edward III. (1350), " ad 
perambulationem faciendum,'^ between the Abbat of the 
Blessed Mary of York and the Mayor of the city of York, 
respecting Bootham. A few years previously, viz. in the 
ninth year of the same reign (1335), the Abbat had obtained 
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a grant of " pavagium pro burgo suo do Boutham," which 
was, I believe, an authority to levy a rate for defraying the 
expense of maintaining the highways of the burgh. It seems 
not improbable that the vill or burgh of Bootham occupied 
the greater part of the ground which is now included within 
the walls of St Mary's Abbey. After that inclosure was 
made the vill or burgh of Bootham would cease to have a 
distinct existence, but the name continued to adhere to the 
highway and the city gate or bar to which it led. " Extra 
portam de Bouthum *' is a phrase used in a document of the 
reign of Edward III. In a record of the reign of King 
Richard 11. one John de RouclifTe is described as " morans 
in Bouthum." He was the owner of the windmill in Chapel 
or Burton Lane which long bore his name, but afterwards 
acquired the title of Lady Mill, and is now called Burton 
Mill. A vessel-load of timber belonging to him was brought 
to the landing-place on the river Ouse at Marygate end, and, 
wishing to have it landed and conveyed by his carts through 
the street of Marygate to his residence in Bootham, he found 
the passage obstructed by a ditch or trench which had been 
dug across the highway by the order of William de Stayn- 
greef, monk and bursar of St. Mary's Abbey, in order tq 
assert the exclusive right of the Abbat to the road along 
Marygate, — a claim which the Abbat found that he could not 
lawfully maintain. 

Mr. Drake says that Bootham (meaning the street so called) 
takes its name from a hamlet of booths erected here by the 
Abbat of St. Mary's when he held his fair. I have shown 
you that the street took its name from the vill or burgh 
through which it passed, and Mr. Drake's etymology is there- 
fore scarcely applicable, as the vill must have been in exist- 
ence before the Abbat could have held any fair in it ; and 
most probably the name of Bootham was of earlier origin 
than the foundation of the abbey. 
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8 ANTIQUARIAN WALES THROUGH YORK. 

The first object which invites a passing notice is the long 
range of low brick dwellings, of a somewhat singular aspect, 
known as Ingram's or Lady Irwin's hospital. The only part 
that possesses any architectural attraction is the central porch 
or entrance, which appears to have been formed of the spoils 
of some antient church or other building of the Norman 
character, and when we discover who was the founder of the 
hospital we may shrewdly guess at the locality from whence 
this sculptured arch was brought. 

The hospital was built, in the year 1640, by Sir Arthur 
Ingram, of Temple Newsam, Knight, whose city residence 
stood on the north side of the Minster, upon the site of the 
ancient palace of the Archbishops of York, and had, perhaps, 
been constructed out of the ruins of that noble edifice. And 
we may plausibly conjecture that a portion of those ruins 
found their way into Bootham. 

As not a vestige of Sir Arthur Ingram's house now remains 
it is interesting to find a graphic description of it given by a 
person who visited our city in the year 1634. From the top 
of the Minster (to which our traveller had ascended, as most 
travellers do) the tourist and his companion beheld as it were 
under them " a second paradice, wherein lived a generous, 
free, and grave old knight of great revenue. Sir Arthur 
Ingram; they speedily descended to goe thither, and had free 
passage to their own hearts' desire. The first moietie of 
an houre they spent in his rare gardens and curious long 
walkes, which were adorned with many kinds of beasts to 
the life, with most lively statues in several shapes and forms. 
A pleasant &ir tennis-court, a delightful large bowling- 
ground newlie made, curiously contrived fish-ponds ; all 
which made up another sweet little citie. A place it is, so 
pleasant to all the sences as art and nature can make it. 
The other half houre they spent in his rich mansion, where 
they found as much contentive variety within as before with- 
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out ; his store of massie plate, rich hangings, lively pictures, 
and statues, rich 150*® pearle glasses, fayre stately 500*® organ, 
and other rich furniture in every room, prince-like; his 
family and attendants, court-like ; his free arid generous enter- 
tainments, Christmas-like. Here (the traveller concludes) we 
desired heartilie (having such free libertie as was given us) 
to have spent another houre, but that time would not allow 
it."* 

In this luxurious abode King Charles the First was lodged 
during his long sojourn at York in the memorable year 1642. 
Nor can we be surprised that he should have preferred it, 
for his residence, to the gloomy apartments of his own palace 
of the manor. 

On the same side of Bootham as Ingram's Hospital, and a 
little nearer the city, stood, three or four years ago, a rather 
unsightly structure, which was originally the York cock-pit, 
although occasionally used as an assembly-room. It was con- 
verted into a dwelling house by the late Mr. Anthony Thorpe, 
and was the place of his residence for several years. The 
memory of Mr. Thorpe we must hold in respect, as one of 
the founders of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. In the 
annual report of the Council presented to the Society in Feb- 
ruary, 1831, Mr. Thorpe (whose death took place in the pre- 
ceding year) is said to, have been " one of those whose liberal 
spirit planted the germ which has since produced such 
abundant fruit in the now extensive geological treasures of 
this Society ; and his name deserves to stand up on its records 
as that of a man who, when the interest of the extraordinary 
discoveries at Kirkdale was at its height, in giving his own 
collection of those rare remains, saw and embraced the 
proper moment for effecting by a personal sacrifice an im- 
portant public object." 

A little further and we arrive at the street of Marygate. 
* Brayley's Graphic lUnstrations, p. 95. 
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10 ANTIQUARUN WALKS THROUGH YORK. 

The venerable round tower with its conical roof, that, greets 
our sight at the entrance to this street, betokens our approach 
to the boundary of Si Mary's Abbey, at the north-west 
angle of which this bastion is placed. 

As there is nothing in the aspect of this end of Marygate to 
invite us to enter the street, I will direct your attention to 
the opposite side of Bootham, where stands a building usually 
styled ^' The Old Maids' Hospital," which was erected about 
the year 1740. Mrs. Mary Wandesford, the maiden lady by 
whose benevolence this useful institution was founded, was a 
resident in York, and was descended from Christopher Wan- 
desford, Esq. of Kirklington, in Yorkshire, the earliest and 
most warmly-attached friend of the great Lord Strafford, by 
whom he was left in charge of the government as Lord 
Deputy of Ireland when Strafford returned to this country, 
in 1640, to brave the storm of popular discontent and vitu- 
peration. 

The house now occupied by J. R. Mills, Esq., is worthy of 
notice as having been the residence of Edward Pigott, Esq. 
who, during the latter part of the last century, successfully 
cultivated the science of astronomy. The observatory in 
which he pursued his studies was a small building or summer- 
house in the garden behind Mr. Mills's house, which was 
taken down a few years ago by a former owner of the pro- 
perly for the sake of the lead that covered the roof. It is 
remarkable that at this period our city could boast of having 
among its residents two gentlemen, moving in the same rank 
of life, both highly distinguished for their attainments in astro- 
nomical science. The volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society for the year 1785 (or 6) contains a Paper 
by Mr. Pigott " On those stars which the astronomers of the 
last century suspected to be changeable." And in the course 
of his essay he adverts more than once, in a complimentary 
manner, to his contemporary and coUaborateur, John Good- 
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ricke, Esq. whose contribution to the same volume of 
Transactions is a Paper " On the discovery of the period of 
the variation of the light of a star near the head of Cepheus." 
This Paper is dated " York, June 28, 1785." Mr. Good- 
ricke at that time lived in Lendal, in the house afterwards 
occupied by the late Mr. James Atkinson. In the same year 
Mr. Pigott communicated to the Boyal Society a Paper con- 
taining his determination of the latitude and longitude of 
York, from a variety of astronomical observations, in the con- 
ducting of which he does not omit to acknowledge the assist- 
ance he had received from his friend Mr. Goodricke. The 
Paper is dated " Bootham, York, March 16th, 1786," and in 
the course of it Mr. Pigott mentions "our observatory, 
which (he says) is in Bootham, about 400 or 500 yards N.W. 
of the Minster." A supplementary communication from 
Mr. Pigott upon the same subject, dated only two months 
later, contains the following passage relating to Mr. Good 
ricke: — "This worthy young man exists no more; he is 
not only regretted by many friends but will be a loss to 
astronomy, as the discoveries he so rapidly made sufficiently 
evince." 

If we now turn our faces towards the other side of Bootham, 
we shall observe a row of mean-looking houses extending from 
the round tower at the end of Marygate nearly as far as 
Bootham bar, and almost wholly concealing from our view 
the embattled stone wall which formed the northern boundary 
of the domain of St. Mary's Abbey. The ground upon which 
the houses now stand was not built upon until after the period 
of the Dissolution of Monasteries. In the fifteenth year of 
King Henry VII. (1500) a serious dispute arose between the 
abbey and the city as to the ownership of this slip of ground, 
and a long correspondence on the subject took place between 
the Bishop of Carlisle, then Lord Abbat of St. Mary's, and 
the Lord Mayor and his Council, which was terminated by 
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a reference to the King, who decided in favour of the city. 
The letters which passed on this occasion disclose a curious 
fact " When we brake our wall three years past to make 
our postern (the bishop observes in one of his letters, alluding 
to the gateway and tower near Bootham bar), you did not 
dispute our right to do so ; and then (he continues) I, with 
the advice of my brethren and our council, proceeded further 
in making of our postern and the tower there, for the ease of 
us and our monastery, and the honour of the same, and for 
the strength and defence of the city." Aye, replies the Lord 
Mayor, but why did we not interfere ? — ^because, when we re- 
monstrated, " your lordship answered and said that the king's 
good grace, then in his noble viage toward Scotland, wold 
rest within your monastery, and for his pleasure and passage 
to the minster ye wold make the said postemJ*^ Hence we learn 
distinctly the time when this now crumbling arch and dilapi- 
dated tower were built, and the purpose for which an opening 
was made in this part of the abbey inclosure. 

Tn the year 1585 " the house that is builded at St Mary- 
gate-end " is mentioned, and it is probably the same house 
that is now standing there, which bears the marks of consider- 
able age. The remainder of the ground between that house 
and Bootham bar, which was at that time vacant, was let by 
the corporation in portions — thus, from the bar to the manor 
gate produced Sd. annual rent, between the gate-tower and 
the next tower 12d., between that and the next tower 2^., 
and so on. At what time, or upon what occasion, the Cor- 
poration ceased to be the owners of this property, I am unable 
to tell you. 

Opposite to the manor gateway is the street of Gillygate, 
^^ so called* (says Mr. Drake) from a parish church which 
antiently stood in it, dedicated to St Giles." By the deed 
of 1585, for uniting parishes, the church of St Egidius 
in Gelygate is ordered to be united to that of St. Olave 
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extra Bootham bar. Whether the church were actually- 
standing at that time may be doubted. In an enumeration 
made in the year 1428 of thirty-nine parish churches in the 
city and suburbs which were then subject to taxation, St. 
Olave is mentioned, but St. Giles does not appear. A lease, 
dated about half-a-century later, describes the cimiterium or 
churchyard of the parish church of St. Julian as being 
adjacent to land in Gillygate. Mr. Hargrove observes that 
Drake does not state where the church of St. Giles stood, 
but he is informed by an antient MS. that its site was near the 
middle of the street on the north-west side. Gent describes 
it to have been opposite the Lord Mayor's Walk ; and the 
remains of stone walls and other appearances yet existing in 
that situation are in favour of the accuracy of Gent's state- 
ment. At what period the Lord Mayor's Walk acquired 
that honourable appellation I have not discovered. I suspect 
that it was formerly regarded as a continuation of Gillygate, 
and known by tliat name, and that the end nearest Monk- 
gate afterwards obtained the name of Newbiggin — probably 
when the first houses were built in that part of it. A docu- 
ment of the date of 1650 mentions a house, garden; and 
orchard, situate in Newbiggin, alias Jellygate, within St. 
Maurice parish. 

Passing through Bootham bar we enter the street called 
Petergate, a name (Mr. Drake says) derived from its neigh- 
bourhood to the cathedral. Li this part of the street, which 
is distinguished by the name of High Petergate, a few timber 
houses remain, but none of them present any remai'kable 
features. 

A spacious mansion on the south side of the street, of 
which Mrs. Norcliffe, of Langton, is the owner, was formerly 
the residence of Sir Edward Stanhope, of Grimston, near 
Tadcaster, and afterwards of the eminent ecclesiastical lawyer 
Henry Swinburne, Esq. of whose representatives it was 
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purchased, in 1665, by Sir Thomas Herbert, Baronet, the 
faithftil attendant of King Charles I. In this house he 
resided until his death, which occurred on the 1st of March, 
1681-2. His great-grandson. Sir Thomas Herbert, the fourth 
baronet, sold the family mansion in Petergate, in 1723, to 
William Turner, Esq. of Stainsby in Yorkshire.* 

Two of the principal gates of the cathedral close opened 
into Petergate. One of them (called High Minster-gates) 
was opposite to Lopp Lane, and adjoining to it stood the 
court-house and the antient prison of the Liberty of St. 
Peter. The other gate of the cathedral (called Low Minster- 
gates) was opposite to Stonegate, and led to the south entrance 
of the church. Mr. Drake observes that these gates, which 
were both standing when he wrote, were antiently closed 
every night, but in his time were constantly open. Most of 
us remember the archway of the gate opposite to Lopp Lane, 
but all trace of the Low Minster-gates has long since dis- 
appeared. 

Li Petergate, a little way beyond the end of Lopp Lane, 
stands in a tottering and neglected condition Masham Hou8e,t 
a large and picturesque edifice, formerly belonging to the 
prebendary of Masham. This prebend, which was the most 
wealthy stall in the Minster, was suppressed at the period of 
the Reformation. Masham House was then granted by the 
Crown to Trinity College, Cambridge, but has recently again 
become the property of the church of York. 

At present we will not pursue our walk along Low Peter- 
gate ; we will return to the High Minster-gates and enter the 

* I have gleaned this information from " A Memoir of Sir Thomas Her- 
bert, of Tinteme, in the county of Monmonth, and the city of York, baronet,** 
which Mr. Dayies contribnted, in 1870, to the Yorkshire Archceological wnd 
Topographical Journal. The above facts were evidently nnknown to the 
author when he compiled his " First Antiquarian Walk." — R. H. S. 

* Masham House and some adjacent buildings were pulled down a few 
y«irs ago. 
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narrow street which is pow called Little Blake Street,* but 
formerly Lopp Lane, a name it had enjoyed from an earlier 
date than the reign of Edward III. Mr. Drake's etymology 
of Lopp Lane is somewhat recondite. He thinks it may be 
referred to the Belgic word, loopen — ctirrere, or to an image 
of St. Loup or Lupus that probably stood here. Gent calls 
it Lupe Lane, which, he says, was derived from the resem- 
blance of a wolf being over the Minster-gates. I see no 
necessity to travel so far for a derivation. " Loppe " is a 
genuine Anglo-Saxon word which we Northerns still use to 
designate a certain lively insect, in modem English called a 
flea ; and the application of it to the name of one of their 
venellcB or lanes is characteristic of the humour in which our 
mediaeval ancestors sometimes delighted to indulge. 

The house f at the corner of Lopp Lane, fronting Petergate, 
now occupied by Mr. James Allen, has been sometimes mis- 
taken for an inn from having the cross-keys sculptured in 
stone above the entrance, to denote its being the property of 
the Dean and Chapter. Li the year 1766, Edward Duke of 
York, brother of King George IIL, visited York for the 
August races, and lodged at this house with Mr. John Clough,t 
a proctor, who then lived in it. 

In the year 1778 a house in Lopp Lane was the residence 
for a short time of Sir Charles Burdett, Bart., whose grand- 
father. Sir Francis Burdett, of Burthwaite, had that title con- 

* All the houses on the east side of Little Blake Street, and some on the 
west side, have since been remoyed to improve the approach to the Minster 
from Lendal Bridge. The new street is now called Buncombe Place, in 
honour of that munificent dignitary of the Church to whom the citizens of 
York are so much indebted.— R. H. S. 

f This house has shared the same fate as those just mentioned. A new 
range of buildings, erected bj the Dean and Chapter, occupies the site, and 
'*the cross-keys, sculptured in stone," are inserted beneath a corbelled-out 
chimney in the north gable. — R. H. S. 

% Mr. Clough, who was also registrar to the Dean and Chapter, and a 
partner in the bank of Messrs. Garforth and Co. died very suddenly, 31st 
December, 1789, aged 58, and was buried in York Minster. — R. H. S. 
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ferred upon him by King Charles IL soon after the Restora- 
tion. In the sixteenth century the Burdetts of Burthwaite 
were among the most respectable and highly-connected fiunilies 
of the West Riding. Unhappily the first baronet was of ex- 
travagant and profligate habits, and his paternal estates, which 
had been considerably impaired by litigation and other causes 
before he came into possession, soon passed from his hands to 
satisfy the demands of his creditors. 

In the earlier half of the eighteenth century Elizabeth 
Lady Burdett, cyie of the Windhams of Norfolk, and widow 
of Sir Francis Burdett, the second baronet, who died in 1747, 
was a resident in the parish of St Mary, Castlegate, York. 
Her eldest surviving son. Sir Hugh, the third baronet, was a 
clergyman in Kent, and another son, Charles, lived with his 
mother at York. Lady Burdett died at York in November, 
1767, and was buried in the church of St. Mary, Castlegate. 
Before her death her son Charles had taken to wife Miss 
Jane Harrison, one of the daughters of John Harrison, who 
exercised the occupation of a pewterer at York. They had 
several children, most of whom died young ; only one daughter 
survived, who, being ill-treated by her stepmother, ran away 
and married a barber at Edinburgh. In 1760 Charles Bardett 
succeeded to the baronetcy upon the death, without issue, of 
his elder brother Sir Hugh, and in the year 1764 the pew- 
terer's daughter, having lived to enjoy the title of Lady Burdett, 
departed this life. Sir Charles then went to America, and in 
1766 obtained the appointment of collector of customs at the 
port of St. Augustine in East Florida. In 1770 he married 
Sarah, the daughter of Joseph Halsey, a merchant at Boston 
in New England, and in July 1771 a son was born to them, 
who afterwards became Sir Charles "Windham Burdett, the 
fifth baronet. They had two other sons before they left 
America. About the year 1775 Sir Charles returned to Old 
England with his lady, and at first they took up their abode 
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at Acomb, but soon removed to York, and in Lopp Lane Lady 
Burdett gave birth to a son, who was called Jerome, and was 
aften^'ards a captain in the 34th regiment. Li 1780 they 
were living at Fulford, and had a daughter baptized at the 
parish church of St. Oswald by the name of Elizabeth. 

When or where Sir Charles Burdett departed this life I 
have not ascertained. His great-grandson, Sir Charles Went- 
worth Burdett, is the present and seventh possessor of the title, 
and, if we are to rely upon the authority of Ulster King of 
Arms, his chief seat is at Acomb, near York. 

In the fifteenth century there was an inn or 'tavern in Lopp 
Lane having the sign of The Dragon, which does not appear 
to have been very reputably conducted. It is upon record 
that in October 1483 John Tynley, a mason, being in the 
tapster's house of the Dragon in Lopp Lane, played at the dice 
with the tapster of the same house. And when he had played 
as much as he would he took out of his purse four pieces of 
gold, whereof he put three pieces of them again into his 
purse, and laid one piece of gold upon the board in the said 
house and went [out for a moment] , leaving behind him sitting 
at the same board the tapster, Thomas Hoton servant unto 
Sir William Hoghton, Knight, and the child and servant to 
William Eobinson, goodman of the same inn. And at his 
coming again from the door his piece of gold was gone and 
away, as he saith, by the means either of himself or of one 
of the three persons above-named. Tynley carried a complaint 
of the wrong done to him to the Lord Mayor in the Council 
Chamber upon Ousebrig, with what result does not appear. 
This is, perhaps, a unique specimen of a York police report 
of the time of King Bichard III., and differs very little from 
the accounts we read of similar occurrences in the present 
day. 

From Lopp Lane we enter the spacious area which forms 
the upper end of Blake Street. The large house looking down 
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the street, having a shield of the ciiy arms carved in stone, 
placed above the doorway, was known to us for many years 
as the residence of the late Dr. Wake.* In the early part of 
the last century it was occupied by Sir William Robinson, 
Bart, (a near relative of the first Lord Grantham, the grand- 
father of the present Earl de Grey and Earl of Riponf), by 
whom the house was rebuilt under a lease from the Cor- 
poration. 

In the year 1724 the Corporation had some intention of 
converting this building into a Mansion House for the accom- 
modation of the Lord Mayor for the time being, and Sir 
William Robinson was asked if he were disposed to give up 
his house to the intent that it might be a Mansion House, 
and save the intended new one. It was probably his refusal 
to do so that determined the Corporation to erect the present 
structure. 

In the front of this house a relic of the aristocratic habits 
of former days still exists. On one side of the doorway is 
inserted a small stone niche or tablet, from which, until 
recently, an inverted cone was projected, formerly used by 
the footmen of persons of distinction for inserting and ex- 
tinguishing their torches or flambeaux. This was the practice 

♦ The brick wall that a few years ago extended from the front of Dr. 
Wake's honse across what is now the opening to the new street, called St. 
Leonard's Place, was built in the year 1783, and at that time an old wall 
which stood three feet in advance of it was palled down to make that part of 
Blake Street wider, and improve the approach to the inn, now Etridge's, then 
kept by Alderman Bluitt, and in Mr. Drake's time called Gibson's Inn. Mr. 
Drake thinks the principal gateway or entrance to St. Leonard's Hospital 
was at this point, and probably the old wall thus removed was part of the 
original enclosure of the hospital.— R. D. 

N.B.--Etridge*s Hotel was puUed down some years ago, and the site is now 
partly occupied by the York Club and the offices and board-room of the York 
Poor Law Union.— R. H. S. 

f Both these noblemen have died since, and are now represented by George 
Frederick Samuel, Marquis of Ripon, son of the above-named Earl of Ripon. 
— R. H. S. 
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prior to the use of street-lamps, though not at a more distant 
period than the middle of the last century. Within my 
recollection most of the houses of the gentry in York were 
provided with these conveniences, but now this is one of the 
very few remaining examples. The time has gone by when 
ladies and gentlemen returned fix)m their revels by the light 
of flambeaux : — 

When in long rank a train of torches flame, 
To light the midnight visits of the dame. 

In the reign of King Charles II. (1673) the only mode of 
lighting the city during the dark nights was by 24 large 
lanthoms, ^' which the Lord Mayor caused to be made and 
hung up at convenient places in the corners of the principal 
streets of the city, to give light to those who passed through 
the streets." 

Two centuries earlier, when Bang Edward IV. paid a 
visit to the city, 100 torches were provided by the Corpora- 
tion for the firepans for lighting the streets at night during 
the time the King was in the city. At other times, I pre- 
sume, the citizens were left to grope their way through the 
dark streets and alleys as they best could. 

Pursuing our way down Blake Street we shall observe 
with regret that, for the sake of giving a trifling increase of 
width to the street, the original semicircular portico of the 
Assembly Booms was sacrificed a few years ago to make 
room for the present less appropriate structure. 

Of the Burlington Rooms a copious account is given in the 
Eboracum, to which I have little to add. The ceremonial of 
laying the foundation stone was reported in the newspapers 
of the day in the following terms : — 

On the Ist March, 1730, being the Queen's birthday, the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, with all the gentlemen in the town, laid the 
foundation stone of the Theatre, which is to be erected on the plan 
of the Earl of Burlington, our Lord Lieutenant and Governor. It 

C2 
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is to be for all public diversions, such as assemblies, concerts of 
music, &c. and will be 92 feet in front (where will be a magnificent 
portico) and 136 feet in depth, and will consist of seven fine rooms, 
one of which is to be a spacious hall, after the Egyptian manner, 
112 feet in length and 40 feet in breadth, and the same in height, 
which will have a colonnade of 48 Corinthian pillars supporting the 
upper part of the building, which is to be adorned with the same 
number of pilasters of the same order, windows being between each 
to the number of 44 for the convenience of air; and in the race 
week for the benefit of the populace ; and in case a crowned head 
should ever grace this place there will be a gallery all round on 
the outside, where people may look in at the windows and see all 
that passes in the inside. 

Our city may boast of possessing, among its attractions of 
modem date, two public buildings, — the Assembly Booms and 
the Mansion House, — constructed from the designs of an 
amateur architect, who was not only distinguished as a person 
of high rank and antient descent, but who had the good 
fortune to have his name transmitted to posteriiy in the im- 
perishable language of poetry. To Eichard Boyle, Earl of 
Burlington, Pope addressed his well-known epistle "On 
Taste." Such is the magic influence of the poet, that by a 
single line, — 

Who plants like Bathurst, or who builds like Boyle ? 

he confers immortality. 

In our own times many crowded and brilliant assemblies 
have been held within the walls of these spacious saloons, but 
they were much exceeded in aristocratic dignity and stately 
splendour by those of the last century, when York was in 
truth aiid in fact the metropolis of the North. In those days 
the noble and wealthy of the land flocked to the city every 
year in the month of August, to enjoy as a season of festivity 
and amusement the York August races; and among the 
most attractive of the entertainments provided for them on 
these occasions were the grand subscription assemblies and 
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balls held in the Burlington Booms. A single example may 
suffice. In the year 1754 the number of subscribers to the 
assembly was 506, and among the company present were the 
following members of the antient nobility : — 

The Duke and Duchess of Ancaster, 

The Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Rockingham, 

The Earl and Countess of Carlisle, 

The Earl and Countess of Coventry, 

TheEarlofDundonald, 

The Earl of March, 

The Earl and Countess of Northumberland, 

The Earl and Countess of Scarborough, 

The Earl of Thanet and the Ladies Tufton, 

Viscount Downe, 

Viscount Fairfax, 

Viscount Mid Lady Irwin, 

Viscount Stormont, Lord Barnard, 

besides two or three dozens of Honourables, Baronets, and 
Knights. 

Leaving the Assembly Booms we proceed through the lower 
part of Blake Street, and arrive at the open space now called 
St. Helen's Square. But you must not pass the house at the 
comer of Blake Street and Stonegate, now occupied by Mr. 
Atkinson,* the perfumer, without being told that on the site 
of part of it stood the shop of Mr. Henry Hindley, a most 
skilftd and ingenious mechanic, who for many years carried 
on the business of a clockmaker in this city. In some of the 
York houses, which have been occupied by two or three 
generations of the same family, we still meet with the old- 
fashioned eight days' clock having the name of Henry Hind- 



* These premises are now in th^ occupation of Mr. William Bobinson, 
hosier, &c.— R. H. S. 
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ley engraved on the dial-plate. But it is not merely as an 
able constructor of time-pieces that Hindley is entitled to be 
noticed in our reminiscences. He was the inventor of a 
method of " dividing circles into any given number of parts," 
which is minutely described and explained by Smeaton (the 
celebrated engineer) in a long and elaborate paper communi- 
cated by him to Henry Cavendish, Esq. and read before the 
Royal Society in the year 1785. In the course of the paper 
Mr. Smeaton says : — " In the autumn of the year 1741 I 
was first introduced to the acquaintance of that then eminent 
artist, Mr. Henry Hindley, of York, clockmaker. He imme- 
diately entered with me into the greatest freedom of commu- 
nication, which formed a friendship that lasted to his death.*' 
And, after entering into a particular account of Hindley's in- 
vention, Mr. Smeaton thus proceeds : — ^' In the year 1748 I 
came to settle in London, and the first employment I met 
with was that of making philosophical instruments and appa- 
ratus. In this situation my friend Hindley, from a principle 
the reverse of jealousy, ftdly communicated to me, by letter, 
his method of division." Smeaton then gives copies of two 
letters from Hindley explanatory of his invention, in which 
Hindley addresses Smeaton as his " dear friend." The let- 
ters are written at York, and dated 14th November, 1748, 
and 13th March, 1748-9. 

It was about the year 1730 that Mr. Hindley came, as I 
have reason to believe, from Manchester, and commenced 
business in York. He resided at first in Petergate, in the 
house then belonging to, and afterwards occupied by, the old 
printer Thomas Gent, in whose autobiography the following 
passage occurs: — "In 1731 we bought the house where we 
now live, in Petergate, opposite Mr. Shaw's, which we let to 
the ingenious Mr. Henry Hindeley, clockmaker, for seven 
pounds a year." In March 1731 the Corporation granted 
him the freedom of the ciiy, " in consideration of his making 
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and presenting a very good and handsome eight days' clock 
and case for the Lord Mayor's house, and another for the com- 
mon hall, and taking care of the same for one year." These 
clocks yet remain in the places for which they were origi- 
nally designed. That in the Mansion House is in the original 
case, which is an extremely handsome piece of workmanship ; 
and both are in constant use. After having told the hours 
during more than a century of mayoralties they still exist, the 
not silent monuments of one whose skill and ingenuity is 
worthy of being held in remembrance by his fellow-citizens. 
We are told by Smeaton that " the death of his friend Hind- 
ley happened in the year 1771, at the age of 70." 

Before we proceed further in a direct course we will walk 
through Stonegate, which perhaps retains more of the mediae- 
val character, in its street architecture, than any other 
principal thoroughfare in the city. " The old houses here (Mr, 
Drake observes), being of wood, and most of them held by 
lease from the church, is the reason that this street, though 
one of the most public in the city, is but meanly built." The 
causes that operated to prevent any disturbance of the form 
of the houses in Stonegate, in Drake's time, no doubt have 
prevailed to this day. But we should have rejoiced if this, as 
well as some other of our streets, had preserved more of that 
" meanly built " appearance which the learned historian speaks 
of so contemptuously. Cave's etchings of some of the Stone- 
gate mansions as they appeared when nearly a century older 
than at the time the Eboracum was written present no indi- 
cation of their having been mean buildings. These and some 
others of a similar class are yet standing, much mutilated, and 
shorn of all their pristine beauty of carving and decoration, yet 
sufficiently preserving the general features of their external 
form and character to entitle them to be regarded as pic- 
turesque and interesting examples of the domestic architecture 
of our ancestors in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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I am unable to attach any history to the antient houses of 
remarkable form, the skeletons of which still exist in this 
truly antient street. 

The passage or alley opposite Stonegate, and leading from 
Petergate to the Low Minster-gates, was formerly called 
Bookbinders' Alley. At the Petergate end of this passage 
posts were placed to prevent carriages from entering it, 
probably as we see them at this day. In a document of the 
fourteenth century " les stulpes " in Petergate are mentioned. 
In the fifth year of Henry V. Thomas Wardale, a glover, had 
a lease from the Corporation of a piece of ground " ex utraque 
parte portae magnae ecclesiaB cathedralis Beati Petri Eboraci, 
aperientis versus Stayngate, ita quod ibi ponere possit sca- 
bellum, et stare cum rebus suis venalibus." Tlie length of 
the ground thus leased was one ell and a quarter, and the 
breadth of it half an ell, and the annual rent was 28. 

In Stonegate, behind the shop of Mr. Waddington, the 
pianoforte manufacturer, stood a few weeks ago an old 
building which had been used as public billiard-rooms for 
more than a century. 

In the year 1763 these billiard-rooms were in the occupation 
of George Holroyd, who was by trade a weaver and comber, 
and whose father, another George Holroyd, had settled in 
York as a weaver in the early part of the last century. To 
him, in the year 1709, the freedom of the city was presented, 
gratis, by the Corporation, who were particularly anxious at 
that time to encourage the introduction into York of the arts 
of spinning and weaving, which had already been successfully 
cultivated in a neighbouring county. 

But the name of Holroyd was destined to derive lustre 
from another source than the cultivation of the industrial 
arts. The second George Holroyd, the occupier of the billiard- 
rooms, had a son born in Stonegate, who in the year 178S 
was admitted by birthright to the freedom of the city, by 
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the description of *^ George Sowley Holroyd, of^oney Court, 
Gray's Inn, in the county of Middlesex, Esquire, son of 
George Holroyd, weaver and comber, deceased." He was a 
barrister, and in the early part of the present century became 
distinguished as one of the most profoundly learned of the 
many eminent lawyers who were at that time members of the 
Northern Circuit. He was afterwards raised to the bench, 
and as Sir George Sowley Holroyd frequently visited his 
native city to discharge the important functions of one of the 
judges of assize. 

The advantage of our free institutions is brought more 
impressively to our notice when we thus see a fellow-citizen 
of our own class advanced to one of the highest and most 
dignified oflSces of the state solely by means of his own 
talents and industry. 

A century ago the street of Stonegate, which now ter- 
minates at the end of Blake Street, extended as far as Coney 
Street, opposite to the narrow lane now called Common Hall 
Lane, which leads to a small wharf or landing-place upon 
the river Ouse, formerly called " Staynegate Landing."* 

Mr. Drake says that ^^ at the bottom of Stonegate was a 
small square, formed at the meeting of many streets, called 
^ Cuckolds' Corner.' " The churchyard of St. Helen, Stone- 
gate, then occupied a considerable part of the space which is 
now the open street in front of the York Tavern. The earliest 
attempt to improve this part of the city, by forming the area 
called St. Helen's Square, was made soon after the publication 
of the Eboracum. In 1746 the Corporation granted to the 
parish of St. Helen, Stonegate, a piece of ground situate in 
Davygate, in exchange for their churchyard in front of the 

♦ The stone used in building the Minster was brought to the city by water 
carriage in vessels which doubtless discharged their cargoes at Staynegate 
landing, and from thence the stone would be carted to its destination in a 
direct line along the street of Stonegate. 
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church, which, after such exchange was completed, was then 
laid to the street, and gave a direct thoroughfare for carriages 
from Blake Street to Davygate. In 1764 five houses at the 
comer of Blake Street next Stonegate (one of them being 
Henry Hindley's shop) were purchased by the city, and 
pulled down to make the street wider at that end ; and in 
the year 1770 a number of houses opposite the end of Blake 
Street were removed, and upon part of the site the York 
Tavern was built by a sort of joint-stock company of pro- 
prietors, by whom the property was afterwards sold to the 
Corporation. The street leading from Stonegate, now called 
Little Stonegate, was originally called Swinegate. A record 
of the time of King Henry VII. states that " Swynegate 
joined Staynegate." Mr. Drake calls it " New Swynegate," 
and as late as the year 1763 I find Mr. John Stow,* a silk- 
mercer, residing at the corner of Swinegate in Stonegate, 
chosen sheriff. At what period the unmeaning name of 
Little Stonegate was introduced I have not discovered. 

Davygate undoubtedly takes its name from an antient 
edifice called Davy Hall, and sometimes Lardiner Hall, which 
formerly occupied a large space of ground extending from 
the comer of New Street to the Methodist Chapel. 

Of Davy Hall Mr. Drake has given an ample account, 
which he acknowledges that he extracted from Sir Thomas 
Widdrington's book of the Antiquities of York. I will only 
advert to a few leading points of its history, adding one or 
two circumstances not recorded by Mr. Drake. Davy Hall 
appears to have been originally the aula^ or residence of a 
family who held the hereditary office of royal Lardiner in the 
forest of Galtres, whose first Anglo-Norman ancestor was 

• Mr. John Stow, "the most eminent silk-mercer in York, " died 27th 
Angust, 1776, aged 68, and was buried at St. Helen's, Stonegate. His widow, 
Catherine Ellen, died at Tadcaster 15th March, 1777, and was interred near 
her hnsband. — B. H. S. 
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called David, a name that was transmitted through several 
generations. In the reign of Henry III. David, surnamed 
Lardinarius, or Le Lardiner^ held the hall as tenant to the 
king in capite by the performance of certain services, some 
of which, in an Inquisition taken in the reign of Edward IIL 
are thus described : He was to keep the king's gaol of the 
forest of Galtres in the said house, taking 5d. per day fee- 
farm from the city ; — he was to make distresses for the King's 
debts in the city; — and he was to provide the King's larder as 
well with venison as with tamed beasts. We may conjecture 
that the offenders whom the justices of the forest of Galtres 
would commit for safe custody to Davy Hall were chiefly 
such as in modem times are denominated poachers — unlucky 
wights who had made too free with the royal venison. 

Early in the fifteenth century the services by which Davy 
Hall was held from the King had fallen into desuetude, and 
the place was no longer the residence of its owners. In the 
fifth year of Henry VI. it is denominated " prisona Lardi- 
narise, membrum manerii de Davy Gate," and described as a 
ruinous house which was worth nothing. But the property 
was not abandoned. The ownership had passed from the 
name of Lardiner to that of Thwaites, and aft;erwards to the 
distinguished family of Fairfax, and in the year 1679 Henry 
Lord Fairfax of Denton was the proprietor of Davy Hall. 
At this period the building appears to have been divided into 
numerous tenements, which were the abode of a poorer class 
of artisans or tradesmen, chiefly shoemakers, who could 
exercise their occupations there free from the control or inter- 
ference of the city authorities, for Davy Hall being held 
directly from the Crown was a privileged place and exempt 
from municipal law. This occasioned great inconvenience, 
and, being much complained of by the respectable tradesmen 
of the city, the Corporation thought it their duty to try to 
remedy the evil. On the 13th of October, 1679, the follow- 
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ing letter was addressed by the Lord Mayor to Lord Fair- 
fax: — 

My Lord, 

This citty haveing been ever tender of your Lordship's pri- 
yilidges in Davyhall, of which your Lordship may assure yourselfe 
for the future, and well knowing your Lordship's naturall inclina- 
tions to justice, I have received some complaints of the King's 
searchers of leather of this city, that much undressed or not well 
tanned leather, togeather with ill-made bootes, shooes, etc. are 
made and sold or offered to be sold there, to the great abuse of his 
Majesties subjects, and against the statute in that behalf, make 
my request that your honour would vouchsafe the sealing and 
signeing of this enclosed warrant, that all frauds of that kind may 
be prevented for the future : the forfeitures are due to you, and will 
be preserved for you. 

1 hope you will excuse this trouble from, my Lord, your honour's 

humble servant, 

High: Shaw, Major. 

To the right hon^^« the Lord Fairfax, at Denton, these humbly 
present. 

The warrant recites the statement contained in the Lord 
Mayor's letter, and authorises the searchers of leather to put 
the laws in execution within the ancient liberiy of Davy 
Hall as effectually as in any place which is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the city. It is signed " Hen. Fairfax," and 
dated the 21st of October, 31st Charles IL 1679. 

But these proceedings on the part of the Corporation do 
not appear to have been wholly effectual in suppressing the 
evils occasioned by the exemption of Davy Hall from their 
jurisdiction, and in the year 1719 they commenced a negotia- 
tion with the Lord Fairfax of that day for purchasing the 
property. A few years afterwards a treaty was concluded, 
and the Corporation having become the owners of Davy Hall 
caused the ancient structure to be pulled down, and in 1747 
(? 1745) granted a building lease of the site to Charles Mitley, 
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of York, carver, and William Carr,* of York, builder, by 
whom the uniform row of houses f now standing in New 
Street was then built. 

Charles MitleyJ was a statuary and carver. A specimen 
of his skill as a sculptor remains in the statue of King George 
II. carved by him in stone, and now placed over the entrance 
to the Guildhall. His remuneration for the work was a grant 
of the freedom of the city. This figure was executed in the 
year 1739, and was originally placed on the cross in Thurs- 
day Market. His name also occurs as an artist in the plan 
of a Boman hypocaust and bath discovered at Hovingham, 
which was drawn by him and engraved by Vertue. It was 
published with a description by Drake in 1745. Tlie late 
Mrs. Peckitt, the widow of William Peckitt, the eminent 
glass-stainer, was Mitley's daughter. 

The fee-farm of 5d. per day, payable by the city to the 
holders of Davy Hall for their services in keeping the gaol of 
the forest of Galtres in their house, did not cease with the 
discontinuance of the duties for the performance of which it 
was allotted to them. The noble family of Fairfax did not 
scruple to receive it from the Corporation. I have seen a 
copy of a receipt for the annual amount, viz. 71. 128. Id. 
due at Michaelmas 1668, signed by Thomas Lord Fairfax, 
the Parliamentary General, who died in 1671. 

From Davy Gate we enter the spacious square called 
Thursday Market (" Mercatus Jovis "), a name by which it 

* William Carr was married at York Minster, 14th April, 1746, to Diana, 
Bister of the above-named Charles Mitley. He died in 1757, after " a long 
and tedious illness." — ^B. H. S. 

t Mr. Hargrove states that these houses, ** being roofed in July 1746, on 
the very day when William Duke of Cumberland visited York after the 
battle of Culloden, were, through respect to him, called Cumberland Row, 
though this part of the ciiy is far more generally termed New Street.*' — Hist, 
of York, ii. 407.— R. H. S. 

X Charles Mitley, sculptor, died in 1768. On 3rd April, 1763, his daughter 
Mary became the wife of William Peckitt, who is mentioned below. — R.H. S. 
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was known long anterior to the reign of Edward III. The 
name indicates not only the use to which the square was 
appropriated, but also the day of the week on which the 
principal market of the city was held from the earliest times.* 
In the reign of Richard II. John Carum, a weaver, held the 
office of custos or keeper of the market of Thoresday Market, 
and in the succeeding reign John de Dyghton, marshall or 
blacksmith, was appointed to that office. 

In the centre of Thursday Market the ancient toll-booth 
formerly stood, where was kept a horn of brass which one of 
the Sheriffs' Serjeants (each of the other three Serjeants having 
a horn likewise) in old times used at the four bars of the city 
yearly on St. Thomas's Day to blow the Yoole-Girthol, i.e. 
sanctuary for all unthrifty folks coming to the city during the 
twelve days of Christmas. 

Mr. Drake has printed a copy of the proclamation by the 
Sheriffs of the Yoole-Girthol, which does not convey a favour- 
able impression of the manner in which our ancestors cele- 
brated the festival of Christmas. Part of it runs thus:— We 

command "that all manner of , thieves, dice-players, and 

all other unthrifliy folk, be welcome to the town, whether they 
come late or early, at the reverence of the high feast of Yoole, 
till the twelve days be passed." 

The brazen horn kept in the toll-booth used to be trans- 
ferred by the Sheriffs of the city to their successors as a 
symbol of office. A few years ago (1839) it was presented to 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society by the City Sheriffs of the 
day, and it now forms one of the curiosities of their museum. 

In the early part of the fifteenth century the ancient toll- 
booth gave place to another erection of greater pretensions. 
In the reign of King Henry V. (1421), that honest woman 

♦ But markets were formerly held here on Friday and Saturday, as well as 
on Thursday, in every week during the whole year. On Friday the market 
was for all sorts of linen cloth and linen yam. — MS. Mintter Library, 
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(as she is styled in the record) Maria Brathwayt, widow of 
John Brathwayt, who was Lord Mayor in 1394, gave twenty 
marks to be expended in building a new stone cross in Thurs- 
day Market, ^^ pro bono statu suo, et pro salute animas prae- 
dicti Johannis," and of the souls of all the faithful deceased. 

A MS. in the Minster Library gives us a description of 
this cross as it appeared about the year 1683: ^^Li the 
midst a fair cross of stone, built upon the ascent of five steps, 
and hath neatly cut in stone a turret or battlement 8 square, 
upon which is placed a round pillar with a four-square stone 
upon the top, which hath a sundial placed upon every square 
and a fane above. The cross hath a pent-house round about 
it, covered over with tile, to shelter the market-people in 
rainy weather, and is supported upon 8 posts, upon one of 
which on the south side is fixed an iron yard-wand, the 
standard of the market" 

Gent's description is somewhat difierent. " The old cross 
stood (he says) toward the kennel, against the middle of the 
market. The lower part was an octagon, had an ascent of 
six high steps covered with tiles for butchers : higher up were 
niches in which had been effigies, and a small pillar above 
with four dials, and over them a fane." But Gent had not 
seen the stnicture he describes. It was taken down before 
he came to York. The building substituted for it (of which 
some of us may have a recollection) was finished in 1705. 
Mr, Drake calls it " a beautiftd and useful structure, on the 
west side of the square, in the place where the antient toll- 
booth of the city " stood. Its beauty may be questioned, but 
it was undoubtedly useful ^* as a shelter for the market people 
in bad weather." 

The upper story formed a spacious apartment, formerly 
used as a school-room, and sometimes for dramatic repre- 
sentations. In the year 1756 Mr. Joseph Randall, who had 
been master of the academy at Heath, near Wakefield, pro- 
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posed to establish a school or academy in York, and for many 
years he conducted a highly respectable commercial academy 
in Thursday Market Cross. Mr. Bandall was the author of 
two tracts published in 1764: one he entitled " Semi-Virgilian 
Husbandry," the other, "New Construction of Ploughs." 
He died in 1789, aged upwards of 80. A few years previously 
(16th Dec. 1784) the Corporation had ordered Thui'sday 
Market Cross to be altered and new roofed, and the school- 
room taken away. 

In 1815 the Corporation permitted Thursday Market Cross 
to be wholly removed, having sold the materials to some of 
the persons who lived near it. 

Thursday Market was approached by four streets, one at 
each angle of the square, — Davygate was one of them. Mr. 
Drake calls the other three Finkle Street, Silver Street, and 
Feasegate, and he says they had antiently posts and chains 
across them to stop the market-people for gathering of toll. 
Pinkie Street * has in recent times been known by the sig- 
nificant title of Mucky Peg Lane. The whole of Silver Street 
and great part of Feasegate have been swept away by the 
progress of modem improvement. There were also three 
lanes leading from the Square, two of which, called Sweep 
Lane" and Three Crane Lane, yet remain. The third, called 
Star Court Lane or Starkthwaite Lane, which led from the 
south side of the square to Jubbergate, has shared the fate of 
Silver Street. The names of these lanes (yenellce) were of 
comparatively modern origin. 

Finkle Street, Feasegate, and Silver Street, were, within 
our recollection, interesting examples of the crooked, narrow 
streets formed of overhanging timber houses, which our an- 
cestors delighted in. The first-mentioned street still retains 
something of this character. 

♦ A name which, as Mr. Hargrove suggests, is most probably derived from 
the Danish word Vinkel, a comer. 
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From whence the prefix of Feasegate is derived is a puzzle 
to etymologists. Mr. Drake thinks it proceeds from the old 
English word Fease or Feag — flagellare — to beat with rods, 
as the street they used to whip offenders through, and so 
round the market. I doubt much there being any authority 
for this fact. Mr. Drake's antiquarian friend. Dr. Langwith, 
derives the name from an image dedicated to St. Fea or St. 
Faith, for the existence of which I suspect there is quite as 
little authority. 

Silver Street is not an old name. I have not met with it 
in documents of an early date. Perhaps it was the street of 
the silversmiths or workers in silver. Stow in his account of 
London says, " Down lower in Wood Street is Silver Street ; 
I think of silversmiths dwelling there." But I should not be 
surprised if Silver were a corruption of Siever, and that this 
was the street of the Sievers, or Sieve-makers, a trade which 
in the fifteenth century was associated with the Ropers and 
Hairsters. We have an example of a similar slight corrup- 
tion in the name of the street now called Fetter Lane, which 
was originally Felter Lane, the lane or street of the Felters 
or Felt-makers. 

Leaving Thursday Market we pass through the narrow 
lane which is called Three Cranes Lane, most probably from 
the circumstance of that number of cranes being placed in it 
for drawing goods up into the warehouses which stood there. 

In the City of London was formerly a lane called Three 
Cranes Lane, not (says Stowe in his Survey of London) ^' of 
a sign of the Cranes at a tavern door, but rather of three 
strong cranes of timber placed on the Vintry Wharf by the 
Thames side to crane up wines there." 

We now find ourselves in a street of considerable length, 
extending in a straight line from a place formerly called 
Bennet's Place, at one end, to the street of Newgate at the 
other extremity, the whole of which was called '^Patrick 

D 
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Pool." Pool (says Mr. ^Drake), from the Latin pahts, is a 
place of stagnating water, but whether this were formerly so, 
and dedicated to the saint whose name is prefixed to it, must 
must be matter of conjecture only. The name of Patrick 
Pool is met with in charters of antient date. The obit of 
Nicholas de Langton * in 1315 describes premises lying be- 
tween Petergate ante and Patrick Pole retro; but Mr. Drake 
says that the name is mentioned in the charter of Fountains 
Abbey nearly a century earlier, viz. 1235. More than two 
centuries ago it was gradually assuming the name of Swine- 
gate. — (Swinegate alias Patrick Pool, 1635.) 

Passing the end of that unhappy street which has been 
cruelly deprived of its original name of Grirdlergate, we enter 
a short street which runs parallel with the churchyard of St. 
Sampson, and conducts us to another mean street called New- 
gate, a name it acquired more than five centuries ago^ and 
still retains. 

At the comer of Newgate stands an antient edifice, desig- 
nated by Mr. Drake the " remains of an old prison." The 
original appropriation of this building — which, I think, has no 
appearance of having been intended for a prison— is not ascer- 
tained. It has attracted the special attention of archaeologists, 
and although much mutilated and degraded it retains its 
pristine form and character sufficiently to show to us a remark- 
able specimen of the domestic architecture of the fourteenth 
century, examples of which are becoming extremely rare. 
The lower part of this structure consists of solid masonry, 
having a handsome doorway and two curious windows (the 
architectural features of which are still apparent), and the 
solar or upper chambers are of timber framework, filled in with 
plaster, the whole being covered by a tiled roof of high pitch. 

Mr. Drake tells us that " the vicars choral had a house, 

* Nicholas de Langton, senior, bailiff of York in 1286-7, and mayor in 
1297 and 1306.— R. H. S. 
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said to stand over against St. Sampson's churchyard, where 
they antiently lived together and kept hospitality in their 
common hall." Possibly this was the house, or some part of it. 

In July 1754 Wm. Horsman, Eliz. Gray, Nich. Baldock, 
Mary Bayocke, Ebenezer Harrison, Ann Falkner, Wm. 
Shipton, and John Thorpe, certified to the Court of Quarter 
Sessions that they intended to make use of a house of John 
Elwick, jun. and others, situate in Newgate, as a place of 
pubKc worship of Almighty God for Protestant dissenters. It 
appears that the house was duly appropriated to religious 
purposes, for within a few months afterwards Samuel Stow, 
a mariner, and Samuel Penrose, a wheelwright, were held to 
bail for purposely and contemptuously disturbing the congre- 
gation assembled at a meeting-house in Newgate. 

K we walk through the narrow burial-ground on the south 
side of Christ church, otherwise Holy Trinity church. King's 
Court, or as it was styled in the reign of King Edward I. 
" Crist Kirk in Conyngesgarth," and cross Colliergate, we 
shall enter a long and naiTow street called St Andrewgate. 
In the deed for effecting the union of parishes in the year 1585 
the church of St. Andrew is stated to be in Ket-mangpr- 
gate, alias St. Andrewgate, but the latter is the more antient 
name, and was in use as early as the thirteenth century. 

The short street leading from St. Andrewgate chm'chyard 
to St. Saviourgate, now called Spen Lane, was originally 
called Ispyn Lane or Ispyngate. John Howik, of Ispyn 
Lane, is named in a document of Edward Ill's time. At a 
much earlier period Eudo the butcher had ground in Ispyn- 
gate. 

We will now turn to the north side of Christ church, 
opposite to which stood, not many years ago, a machine for 
weighing hay, and the open space from the church to the 
entrance to Goodramgate was Jience called Haymarket. This 
area was enlarged to its present dimensions in 1768 by the 

d2 
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removal of the north aisle of Christ church, which had been 
formed of two chantries, one of them founded ))y the Percys, 
and the other, in 1315, by Nicholas de Langton.* The 
arches t separating these chantry chapels from the other part 
of the church are still visible in the north wall. At the same 
time was pulled down a house which stood on the north side 
of the chui'chyard, which was called Duke's Grildhall, and was 
said to have been built by James Duke of York for his 
steward to live in to receive his rents. All the groimd and 
the little churchyard on the north side of the church were laid 
to the street 

We will now proceed on our way towards Monk bar, and 
enter the street called Groodramgate. In the year 1771 the 
Corporation widened the end of Groodramgate next Petergate, 
which was tlien exceedingly narrow, by pulling down part of 
the White Swan inn and some adjoining houses on the north- 
west side as far as the churchyard. 

About half-way down the street, on the easterly side, is 
yet standing a remarkable timber house of early date, and of 
so picturesque a form as to induce Mr. Cave to make it the 
sulgect of one of his etchings. Few of the relics of the house 
architecture of mediaeval times have undergone less alteration 
externally than this singular specimen. The original door 
and even the wicket are still extant, precisely as shown in 
Cave's drawing. 

A little fiirther, and we arrive at the place called " The 
Bedem," which I do not ask you to enter, because it is out 
of my province. 

♦ He has been mentioned previously. On Sunday next after Trinity Sun- 
day, 8 Edw. n. (1315), " Nicholaus de Langton de Ebor. senior," founded a 
chantry " ad altarem Beatee Mariee Virginis in ecclesia SanctaB Trinitatis in 
vico de Coliergate, Ebor. — ^pro salute animae meae et animse Margaretae, 
uxoris meae," &c. Robert de Thumerton was the first chaplain. — R. H. S. 

f Christ church was entirely rebuilt, with the exception of part of the 
eastern wall, in 1861-2, when these arches were removed. — R. H. S. 
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Passing the Bedem and proceeding farther along Good- 
ramgate we meet with two diverging streets at a short dis- 
tance from Monk bar. 

That to the right is called Aldwark, a name which, Mr. 
Drake says, "carries an indelible mark of antiquity in it, for 
whenever our ancestors, the Saxons, bestowed the appellation 
^ Eald,' Old, it must certainly allude to something before 
their time." Mr. Drake's inference might be admitted could 
it be shown that the prefix " aid" was bestowed by the Saxons. 
The name of " Aldwark " was in use as early as the time of 
Edward III. but the church which stood in the street, and 
was afterwards known as "St. Ellen ad Muros," was at an 
earlier period called " St. Elene in Werk-dyke." This leads 
to the conjectm'e that the street was originally formed on the 
line of the dj^ke or ditch, and werk or wall of the city, and 
took its name from that circumstance. 

Merchant Tailors' Hall, one of the few existing trades' 
halls, or places of assembly of incorporated trade companies, 
stands near this street, at the foot of the rampart of the city 
wall or antient werk-dyke. 

Adjoining to the passage leading to Merchant Tailors' Hall, 
and opposite to the end of St. Andrewgate, is a well-built 
respectable mansion, now much altered and degraded, which, 
in Mr. Drake's time, was the residence of Alderman Charles 
Eedman,* Lord Ma^or in 1705 and again in 1722. 

In this street, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
resided Francis Poole, Esq. the father of Matthew Poole, an 



• Son of John Bedman, of Fulford, Gent. ; bom in 1666 ; married at York 
Minster, 29th Dec. 1686, Frances, daughter of John Headlam, Esq. of Kexby, 
and granddaughter of Leonard Headlam, town clerk of York from 1626 to 
1646. Alderman Bedman died in March 1731-2, and his widow, Frances, in 
January, 1733-4, both being buried at St. Cuthbert*s church. Their eldest 
son, William Redman, Esq. who died in 1737, " much enlarged " the house, 
which (Mr. Drake says) " deserves noti(»."— R. H. S, 
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eminent Nonconformist minister, who was the author of the 
elaborate work entitled " Poli Synopsis Criticorum." 

The wife * of Francis Poole was a daughter of Matthew 
Topham, an alderman of York, who was Lord Mayor in 1624. 
In that year Matthew Poole was bom, and most probably 
derived his Christian name from his grandfather the Lord 
Mayor. 

Matthew Poole was entered pensioner at Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, under Dr. Worthington, April 19th, 1645, be- 
came a scholar of that college, took the degrees of B. A. and 
M.A. in due course, and about the year 1648 was presented 
to the rectory of St. Michael-en-le-Querne, in London. Li 
1662, refusing to comply with the Act of Uniformity, he was 
ejected from his living. 

His great work, the " Synopsis Criticorum," f in five 
volumes, folio, of which the first two were published in the 
year 1669, cost him ten years of indefatigable labour, and is 
described as "one of the gi'eatest performances that ever 
came from the hands of one man." He was also the author 
of numerous controversial tracts, chiefly directed against the 
tenets of the Eoman Catholics. At the time of the pretended 
discovery of a Popish plot by Titus Gates, Mr. Poole was 
alarmed by some indication that he was in danger of personal 
injury from the party he had ofiended by his writings, and 
he retired to Holland, and shortly afterwards died, not with- 
out suspicion of having been poisoned. His death took place 
at Amsterdam in October 1679. 

Mr. Drake has not mentioned Matthew Poole in his list of 
remarkable persons who were born in York, but I think it is 

* Her Christian name was Mary, and they were married on October 14th, 
1623.— R. H. S. 

f Thomas, third Baron Fairfax of Cameron (the Parliamentary General) 
in a codicil to his will, dated 11th November, 1671, bequeaths "to Mr. 
Matthew Poole the snme of tenn pounds towards the carryinge on of his 
Synopsis of the Creticks," &c. — R. H. S. 
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gratifying to us to be able to include among the natives of 
our antient city the name of one so highly distinguished in 
the annals of literature as the author of the " Synopsis Criti- 
corum." 

We will now leave Aldwark and pass through Monk bar 
into the long street called Monkgate, a place near to which (as 
I have already noticed) was formerly called Newbiggin. In 
a record of the thirteenth century the church of St. Maurice 
is described as standing in Monkgate and New-biggin. 

It is not, however, my intention to proceed further at 
present along the street of Monkgate. 

Perhaps at some future period, when the things that are 
present become the things of the past, the task which I have 
been bold enough to attempt may be undertaken by some one 
better qualified to perform it ; and, should he in the course of 
his ramble arrive in this street, he will conduct his audience 
some two or three hundred yards beyond Monk bar, and point 
out to them a mansion which all will view with emotions of 
respect and veneration as having been more than half-a- 
century the abode of one * to whom the York Institute of 
Popular Science and Literature owes a deep and lasting debt 
of gratitude and afiection. Then will be the time to offer a 
tribute to merits and services which require a much abler pen 
than mine justly to portray. 

We will now turn to the right and ascend Barker Hill, 
which (Mr. Drake says) was formerly called Harlot Hill, but 
it had undoubtedly the name of Barker Hill as early as the 
reign of King Henry VII. 

From Barker Hill we are led along the edge of the outer 
moat and rampire of the city wall to the river Foss, near 



* The late Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, who, for sixty-six years, was pastor of 
the Presbyterian chapel in Savionrgate, and died August 29th, 1858, aged 
89. His son-in-law, the late Rev. John Kenrick, F.S.A. resided in the same 
honse until his death in 1877.— K. H. S. 
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Layerthorpe Bridge, but before we reach the river-side we 
shall pass a tract of ground, lately an inclosed orchard (but 
now nearly covered with new houses),* which is designated 
in all the old maps of the city as " The Jewbury," a name it 
still retains. 

Mr. Drake says that " beyond Larethorpe Bridge is a place 
at this day called Jewbury quasi Jewburgh, which certainly 
was the district allowed those mercantile people (meaning the 
Jews) to live in, extra murosy and where they might have 
the advantage of this navigation " (meaning the Foss). But 
in a subsequent passage he qualifies this statement, and de- 
scribes Jewbury to be "a burgh or district antiently in- 
habited by these people, or assigned to them for the burial of 
their dead;" and to show the greater probability of the latter 
supposition he quotes an assertion of the antient historian 
Roger de Hoveden that " King Henry II. granted a licence 
to the Jews to have a burial-place without the walls of every 
city." 

There is no doubt that Mr. Drake's later hypothesis — viz. 
that "Jewbury was assigned to the Jews for the burial of 
their dead " — ^is the true one. 

By the Inquisition taken upon the expulsion of the Jews 
from England by King Edward I. in the 18th year of his 
reign, it is found that the place called " Le Jewbiry," which 
consisted of eight selions or one acre of land, on part of which 
a house was built, was held By the community of the Jews of 
York and Lincoln " ubi sepultura eorum erat." The words 
of the record do not enable us to determine positively whether 
the community of Jews to which it refers was confined to 
the cities or extended to the counties of York and Lincoln ; 
but the quantity of the ground would appear to be dispro- 
portionately large for the purpose intended, when compared 

* The words within parentheses are a later interlineation by Mr. Davies. 
The " new houses " are in Orchard Street and Lo^^r Orchard Street. — R. H. S. 
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with the amount of Hebrew population in the cities, so far as 
that can be inferred from our knowledge of the number of 
Jews in York at the period of their expulsion, and therefore 
the probability is that Jewbury was the common burying- 
place for the Jews in the counties of York and Lincoln, or at 
least was held by the whole communiiy of Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire Jews for that purpose. If any proof were want- 
ing of the identity of the place we now call Jewbury with 
that mentioned in the Inquisition of the 18th Edward I. it is 
afforded by an entry on the Patent Bolls in the first year of 
Henry IV. of a grant by the King to Robert de Gare of two 
messuages, two cottages, and one croft called Jewbury, in 
Monkgate, within the suburbs of the city of York. 

This curious historical fact, which has not been previously 
known or established by decisive evidence, affords an interest- 
ing example of the tenacity with which this singular people 
clung to the ancient customs of their race " even in a strange 
land." The Jews, we are told, had a strong objection to 
cemeteries in towns ; they considered that not only the touch 
of a dead body but contact with a grave communicated defile- 
ment. Yet no people exceeded them in respect for the 
sepulchres of their ancestors. 

Upon the site of Jewbury we cannot but look with feelings 
of reverence as the place chosen and set apart for the solemni- 
sation of the rites of Hebrew sepulture more than six hun- 
dred years ago, — as the spot where once stood the tombs of 
the Isaacs and the Rebeccas of York ; — and, although so many 
centuries have elapsed since all sepulchral memorials of the 
exiled and persecuted Israelites have utterly perished, the 
name of " The Jewbury " still remains in its pristine signifi- 
cance as if to verify to us the story of its original appropria- 
tion. 
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No. II.« 

From St. Leonard's Cloistbrs to Clifford's Towbr. 

|H0SE among my present audience who did me the 
honour to accompany me on my antiquarian walk 
last February may probably remember that we 
set out from the Maudlin Spital, near Burton Stone, — that 
passing through Bootham bar and along the streets of Peter- 
gate and Groodramgate we went through Monk bar, — and 
that we terminated our ramble at Jewbury, the antienfc burial- 
place of the Jews on the banks of the river Foss. 

On the present occasion I have to beg you will suppose 
yourselves to have met me within the cloister or ambulatory 
of the antient Hospital of St. Leonard, which now forms one 
of the ornaments of the grounds of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society. From this spot I propose that we shall 
proceed along the streets now called Lendal, Coney Street, 
Spurriergate, Nessgate, and CastlegatiC, and perhaps I may 
be able to conclude my observations with a notice of Clifford's 
Tower. 

The length of the proposed journey is not alarming, but 
possibly our progress may be less expeditious than we antici- 
pate, and in that case we need not pursue it to the end ; for 
our mode of travelling possesses this superiority even over the 
boasted advantages of the railway system : we can stop our 
train, and finish our journey, at any moment or at any place 

♦ Read to the Institute Id St. Saviour's Gate, 19th December, 1854.— 
" This was my second reading in public— R. D. " 
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that may be agreeable to our inclination, or suitable to our 
convenience, without consulting either engineman or stoker. 

The street now called Museum Street, which is adjacent to 
the cloister or ambulatory [of St. Leonard's Hospital, was 
recently known by the name of Back Lendal. It was origi- 
nally a lane leading from Blake Street towards the river 
Ouse, along the eastern boundary-wall of St Leonard's Hos- 
pital, and was very narrow and inconvenient until about the 
year 1782, when it was widened by removing portions of the 
hospital buildings, and several small houses were built on the 
line of the boundary wall. In the year 1846 these houses were 
taken down, and the liberality and good taste of our new 
municipal Corporation rescued ifrom the neglect and obscurity 
to which it had been consigned for several centuries the 
interesting and graceful ruin we now see of the Early English 
gable of the chapel in which the inmates of St. Leonard's used 
to assemble for worship. 

This narrow street or lane has enjoyed an extraordinary 
variety of names. It was formerly called Ticteles Lane. A 
charter of the reign of Henry VI. describes two tenements in 
Ficteles Lane near St. Leonard's Hospital. At a later period 
this seems to have been corrupted to Footless Lane, a name 
we find used in the reign of James I. and even as late as the 
map of 1766. It has since been called Finkle Street, and 
more recently Back Lendal was thought to be an appropriate 
appellation. At length it has acquired the title of Museum 
Street, and how long it may retain that name it would not be 
safe in these times of change to predict. 

The declivity which (before the new iron bridge was substi- 
tuted for the ferry across the Ouse *) we used to call Lendal 
Hill was originally St. Leonard's Hill, and led directly from 
the arched entrance to St. Leonard's Hospital to the river 

* A later interlineation in the original MS. 
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Ouse, where the wharf or landing belonging to the hospital 
formerly stood, called St. Leonard's Landing. In the reign 
of King Henry V., when Henry Lord Scrope of Masham, 
who had a house in the churchyard of St. Martin, Coney 
Street, was attainted of treason and beheaded, it became the 
duty of the Lord Mayor of York, in his official capacity as 
escheator, to take possession of the property of the traitor 
found within his jurisdiction, which was forfeited to the 
Crown. Among other things seized was a certain ship, laden 
with goods belonging to the Lord Scrope, which was moored 
" apud St. Leonard Lendyngs in aqua de Use." 

From Museum Street we enter the street yet called Lendal, 
which runs parallel with the wall, now entirely demolished, 
that formed the southern boundary of the ancient Boman city 
of Eburacum. It was formerly called " Ald-Conyngstrete," 
and at what period it obtained its present name of Lendal I 
have not discovered. But in the reign of King Charles I. it 
is described as Quid Coiinystrete alias Lendinge Street, so 
that the name was then in a transitional state. Mr. Drake 
observes of the street we now call Coney Street that " it has 
been sometimes called New Coney Street, to distinguish it 
from Old Coney Street, which is beyond it, now Lendall." 
On the north side of this street in mediaeval times might be 
seen the church and churchyard of St. Wilfrid, which occu- 
pied a considerable part of the space between Lendal and 
Blake Street 

The church of St. Wilfrid had disappeared long previously 
to the passing of the Act for the union of parishes in 1585, a 
measure which occasioned the destruction of many of the 
churches in this city. Upon part of the site of the church 
and churchyard of St. Wilfrid we now see a handsome brick 
mansion of rather uncommon design, which for the last half 
century has been appropriated to the accommodation of the 
Judges at the Assizes. This house was built by Dr. Win- 
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tringham,* an eminent physician who flourished in York in 
the early part of the last century. He was the father of Sir 
Clifton Wintringham, Bart.t who was one of the physicians 
to King Greorge III. and acquired some distinction in the 
annals of medical science. Dr. Wintringham was succeeded 
in the occupation of this mansion by another eminent York 
physician, Dr. Dealtry,! who died in 1773. 

The two handsome residences on the south side of Lendal, 
opposite to the Judges' house, were erected by Alderman 
Henry Baynes,§ who was Lord Mayor in 1717 and again in 
1732. They stand upon the site of an ancient mansion which 
in the early part of the preceding century was the residence 
of Sir Kichard Osbaldeston, Knight, the first of that family 
who settled at Hunmanby. It was afterwards the property 
and residence of Sir Thomas Widdrington, Knight, the cele- 
brated Recorder of York in the time of King Charles I. and 
the author of a History of the City, which still exists in MS. 
but has never been published. 

[A later occupier of this house was Sir Thomas Rokeby, 
Knight, the eminent judge, of whom a memoir was printed 
by the Surtees Society, edited by Canon Raine. He had 
married and settled in York soon after the Restoration, and 
was usually called Lawyer Rokeby. He was living in Lendal 
as late as 1688, and probably had this house as an occasional 

* Clifton Wintringham, M.D. died 12th March, 1748.-R.H. S. 

f He was created a baronet 7th November, 1774, and died withont issne, 
10th January, 1794.— R. H. S. 

X John Dealtry, son of the Rev. Henry Dealtry, vicar of Wistow,co. York, 
was baptized there 23rd October, 1708. His wife was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Langley, Esq. of Wykeham Abbey, co. York, by whom he had issne 
one son and two daughters. He died suddenly, as he was visiting his 
patients, 25th March, 1773, and was interred in York Minster, where there is 
a handsome monument to his memory. — R. H. S. 

§ Son of Adam Baynes, Esq. M.P. for Leeds, by Martha, daughter of 
Richard Dawson, of Heworth, Gent. He married Emma, daughter of Francis 
Hall, of Dnnnington, Gent, and was buried at St. Martin's, Coney Street, 31st 
March, 1735.— R. H. S. 
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residence after his elevation to the bench. His death occurred 
on November 26th, 1699.]* 

Of the two houses built by Alderman Henry Baynes, that 
neai*est to the Independents' Chapel was his own residence 
until his death in 1735 ; and his widow, Lady Baynes (a title 
enjoyed for the rest of her life by every lady who had been 
Lady Mayoress, according to a laudable custom which is now 
obsolete), died there about ten years afterwards. Subse- 
quently it was occupied by Dr. Allen Swainston,t a physician 
(the father of the late Edward Swainston Strangwayes, Esq. 
of Alne), and within our own memory by Dr. John Lawson,:^ 
another physician, whose daughter and only child married 
(the late) Sir William Lawson, Bart, of Brough, near Cat- 
terick. 

The other of these two houses was for several years the 
residence of Sir William Wentworth, Bart, of Bretton, in 
the West Riding. His wife, Lady Wentworth, who was the 
daughter of Sir William Blackett, a Northumberland baronet, 
died here in April 1742, and was buried in the church of 
St. Martin, Coney Street. In this house, Thomas, their 
eldest surviving son, was born in April 1725. He succeeded 
to his father's baronetcy, and afterwards took the name of 
Blackett upon becoming heir to his mother's family. Sir 
Thomas Blackett was the last of the male line of Wentworth 
of Bretton. 

At a subsequent period this house was the residence of the 
widow of Henry Groodricke, Esq. the eldest son of the Right 
Hon. Sir John Qoodricke, of Ribston, Bart. This lady was 

* The portion of the text within brackets is taken from some notes made 
by Mr. Davies several years after the date of this ** Walk." 

f Dr. Swainston married Frances, only surviving child of John Strang- 
wayes, Esq. of Alne, by Frances, daughter and ultimate heiress of the above- 
mentioned Alderman Baynes. — R. H. S. 

% Son of John Lawson, Esq. and grandson of Sir Henry Lawson, of 
Brough, Bart. He married Clarinda, eldest daughter of John Fallan, Esq. of 
Cloona, CO. Roscommon, and widow of William Bermingham, Esq. — R. H. S. 
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a foreigner. Her maiden name was Levina Benjamina Lessler, 
and in the year 1761 she was married at Woldhuysen, in East 
Friesland, to Mr. Goodrieke, who was then under age. Some 
time after their marriage they came to live at York, and 
there Mr. Groodricke died in the year 1784 (his father being 
then living). The widow continued to reside with her family 
in Lendal. One of her sons, John Goodrieke, who died at 
an early age, in the year 1786, was a very remarkable person. 
He was placed as a pupil at the academy at Warrington, 
of which the Rev. William Turner was head-master, and, 
although deaf and dumb from his birth, he made good 
progress in classics and mathematics. After he left the 
academy he applied himself diligently and successftilly to the 
study of the science of astronomy, and it is universally ac- 
knowledged by the scientific world that his observations and 
discoveries were eminently accurate and important. He was 
the first astronomer who observed the periodical variations of 
certain of the fixed stars, a discovery which, as he correctly 
predicted, has led to an improved knowledge of these stellar 
bodies, and especially of their constitution and the cause of 
their remarkable changes. The earliest communication of 
his discoveries was made by Mr. Goodrieke to the Royal 
Society in the year 1782. His paper, which is printed in 
the Philosophical Transactions, and is dated at York on 
the 12th of May in that year, relates to the star called 
Algol, which is in the head of the constellation Medusa ; 
and in the course of the two or three following years he com- 
municated to the Society similar discoveries which he had 
made regarding some other stars, and especially one in the 
constellation Cepheus. By the result of his observations Mr. 
Goodrieke showed- that the stars which were the subject of 
them had periodical recurrences of brightness and obscuration. 
Upon this fact has been founded the hypothesis that the fixed 
stars, like the sun of our system, revolve upon their axes, and 
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some astronomers have supposed that the alternate brightening 
and darkening of these luminaries are occasioned by opaque 
bodies revolving about them. 

The value and importance of Mr. Goodricke's discoveries 
obtained for him from the Eoyal Society Sir Godfrey Copley's 
medal. In the celebrated essay on the Plurality of Worlds, 
published by the late Dr. Whewell, which attracted so much 
attention, the author, referring to the sudden obscuration and 
restoration of the light of the star called Algol, observes that 
it was first remarked by Groodricke in 1782. "These peri- 
odical changes (he observes) in certain of the fixed stars are a 
curious and interesting astronomical fact," and he proceeds 
to deduce from it some of the many striking and ingenious 
conclusions with which this remarkable work abounds. 

Whilst Mr. Goodricke was steadily pursuing his investiga- 
tions they were prematurely terminated by his death in the 
spring of the year 1792, at the early age of 32. He died of a 
fever, supposed to be occasioned by exposure to cold in his 
astronomical observations. Mr. Goodricke's mother survived 
him many years, and continued to occupy the house in Lendal 
until her death, which took place on the 29th of April, 1809. 

The two large mansions I have just spoken of, and all the 
other houses and buildings standing on the south side of 
Lendal or Aid Conyng Strete, occupy the site of the priory 
of the Augustine Friars, which before the Reformation was 
an important conventual house in this city. 

A house of more antique aspect, which was built upon the 
site of the priory, and is yet standing [adjacent to the new 
post-ofiice],* was in the early part of the last century the 
residence of Alderman Richard Towne,t a mercer, who was 
Lord Mayor in 1716, and whose initials were a few years 

* An interlineation of later date than the " Walk." 

f Alderman Towne resigned his gown on account of ill-health in 1732. 
He died 17th Decemher, 1746, aged 81, and was buried at St. Martin's, Coney 
Street, December 20th.— B. H. S. 
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ago visible in the plaster work of the upper story.* It is 
one of our antient civic customs for the Sheriff on the day the 
Lord Mayor is elected to present in due form to the new 
Lady Mayoress a symbol of office, which is called the Staff of 
Honour. On the day of the election of Lord Mayor in the 
year 1726 Mr. Alderman Towne gave to the Corporation a 
staff to be used for this purpose, the old one " being then 
much decayed through antiquity." Mr. Alderman Towne's 
present is an ebony b&ton, tipped with silver at each end. 
According to the donor's description, it is made of the finest 
Indian wood, and was said to have been taken in battle when 
borne before an Indian Emperor by his mareschal. The 
custom of inaugurating the Lady Mayoress ynth the dignity 
of her high station, by presenting to her this antient symbol, 
is, I believe, yet observed. 

We have now arrived at the Guildhall gates, where com- 
mences the street we now call Coney Street, a corruption of 
" Conyug Strete," as it is spelt in all the early charters. This 
name, which is the old English form of expressing " King's 
Highway," was originally applied to the entire length of the 
Via Regia^ from St. Leonard's Hill to the streets of Upper 
and Lower Ousegate. Spurriergate is a name of later intro- 
duction, and was not known even in the reign of Edward III. 
We must first look into the Guildhall, where the ciiy courts 
of law are held, city justice is administered, and the ciiy 
council meet to transact all municipal business. This noble 
structure was built in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Previously to its erection the Corporation held their general 
assemblies and courts of pleas, and celebrated their solemn 
feasts, in a hall, which was called the Guild or Common 

* The following passage occnrs in the rough copy of Mr. Davies's second 
" Antiquarian Walk ": — " Individually I may be permitted to look upon this 
relic with more than ordinary interest, as it was the abode of my father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather, and the place in which many of my own 
youthful days were spent." 

E 
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Hall, and stood on the same site, but belonged to the Guild 
of St. Christopher, one of those minor religious establishments 
so numerous in those days, to which another fraternity, called 
the Guild of St. George, was united. In the month of 
November, in the 24th year of King Henry VI., the Mayor 
and Commonalty, and the Master, Brethren, and Sisters of 
the Fraternity or Guild of St. Christopher, entered into a 
mutual agreement that they should at their joint expense 
build a new hall, to be called the Guildhall of the city of 
York, with a chamber at the west end of the same hall, and a 
cellar under the east end, and a pantry and a buttery. 

By this agreement it was stipulated that the Master, 
Brethren, and Sisterhood of the Guild of St. Christopher 
should have the liberty and power of occupying the new hall, 
pantry, and buttery on the festival of St. James the Apostle, 
and for five days before and four days after that feast, for the 
assembling of the fraternity or guild on those days in every 
year for ever. And moreover it was agreed that the guild 
should have reasonable convenience in the cellar for placing 
and keeping their wine there, and if any rent were obtained 
by occasionally letting the cellar it should be equally divided. 

Within less than a century from the date of this agree- 
ment all these religious societies were swept away by the 
ruthless hand of reform, and the Corporation was left in sole 
possession of the Guildhall and all its appendages. 

A work of this magnitude and importance required several 
years for its completion. In the early part of the reign of 
King Edward IV. it is recorded that the citizens assembled 
in the Guildhall, but the interior was not finished until a 
later period. In the 11th year of King Henry VII. (1496), 
Thomas Chapman,* a saddler, to avoid being elected Sheriff, 

* Thomas Chapman, saddler, was elected Chamberlain 23rd June, 1487. 
One of his apprentices, John Chapman, Sheriff in 1512-13, married Matilda, 
daughter of George Essex, Alderman of York, and died in 1616. — R. H. S. 
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agreed to pay a fine of lOL and to " give a hundred waynscotts 
towardes the ceillyng of the Common Hall." Three years 
afterwards the Corporation agreed that the 100 waynscots 
given by Thomas Chapman, together with 20 given by Thomas 
Jameson and 40 by John Doggeson, should be delivered to the 
Master of the Guild of St. Christopher and St. George towards 
the " selyng " of the walls of the common hall, and the guild 
to pay the costs of the selyng thereof. Both Thomas Jame- 
son * and John Doggeson f subsequently filled the office of 
Lord Mayor, and very probably theirs are among the mer- 
chants' marks which now adorn the bosses of the ceiling of 
the hall they contributed to complete. The chapel of the 
Guild of St Christopher, a stone building which stood in 
front to the street, and the common kitchen, which adjoined 
the common hall, were allowed to remain after the new hall 
was built, and were probably not removed until the erection 
of the present Mansion House. It had for some time previ- 
ously been degraded to the condition of a common ale-house, 
with the sign of the Cross Keys. Being opposite to the end 
of the street called Stonegate, which was at that time pro- 
longed so as to join Coney Street at a right angle, not being 
interrupted by the space now called St. Helen's Square, this 
house was a favourable situation for viewing public proces- 
sions and pageants. One of the Corpus Christi plays was 
always performed at this spot, and the Lady Mayoress and 
her sisters, as the wives of the Aldermen were styled, had 
accommodation for seeing the pageant " in the house at the 

♦ Thomas Jameson was Lord Mayor in 1604; died 20th April, 1608; and 
was buried in Christ church. — K. H. S. 

t John Dodgson was elected Lord Mayor 14th November, 1608, in the 
room of John Petty, who died in office. Eight years afterwards he again 
filled the civic chair, being appointed 16th March, 1616-17, by the King's 
letters patent, vice William Nelson, whose election had been declared void, 
owing to his being a prisoner in the Fleet, London. Alderman Dodgson died 
in 1631, and was interred in the church of St. Nicholas, Micklegate. — K. H. S. 

E 2 
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Common Hall gates." In a lease granted of this house so 
late as the 34th year of Queen Elizabeth (1591), the privilege 
was reserved for the Lord Mayor and his brethren and others 
" to stand in the chamber there for hearing plays and seeing 
showes." 

The windows of the Guildhall [which are now resplendent 
with all the brilliant colours of modem glass-painting] * were 
merely louvres until the year 1760, when glass windows were 
ordered to be put up instead of wood, and the hall was at the 
same time ordered to be repaired and beautified. In some of 
the old prints of the city the Guildhall is represented with a 
cupola or campanile rising above the parapet. This deformity 
was removed in the year 1772. The statue of King George 
IL, now placed above the enti*ance to the hall, originally 
ornamented the Cross in Thursday Market, and was removed 
to its present position in the year 1786. 

After quitting the Guildhall, the Mansion House presents 
itself to our attention. The building and its contents are 
fully described by Mr. Hargrove. Some circumstances that 
happened previous to its erection are not so well known. 

In October 1724 Mr. Darcy Preston, who was then Town 
Clerk, represented to the Corporation that for want of a 
proper repository for the records, books, and papers belong- 
ing to the city, where the same might be placed without the 
necessity of removing them every year, several of them were 
mislaid or lost, so that recourse could not be had unto them, 
although the greatest necessity should require it, for the 
defence of the privileges and estate of the city, without the 
greatest trouble. And it was accordingly proposed that such 
a repository or building (in which conveniences might be made 
for every Lord Mayor to make his entertainments and do his 
public business) might be built in Coney Street, where cer- 
tain houses inhabited by James Young and others then stood, 

* An interlineation of later date than tUo " Walk." 
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the expense of which would not exceed 1000/. The proposi- 
tion was taken into serious consideration, and the corporate 
body, being sensible of the necessity of building such a house 
or repository, resolved that it should be done. In the follow- 
ing year the building was begun, but in the meantime the 
principal design of the original mover in the affair was alto- 
gether lost sight of. That which was at the outset a merely 
parenthetical suggestion ultimately proved to be the only 
object accomplished. The Mansion House was built, com- 
prising every convenience for the Lord Mayor, but the re- 
pository for records and muniments was clean forgotten. The 
great necessity for their preservation, so feelingly urged by 
the Town Clerk, gave way to the still greater necessity for the 
preservation of the civic state and hospitality. To take care 
that thej^ should have good dinners was deemed by the worthy 
citizens to be of more importance than taking care of musty 
parchments. In former days every Lord Mayor was expected 
to keep up the grandeur and dignity of the city, and in the 
estimation of the citizens this could only be done by his 
making public entertainments at his house during his mayor- 
alty; and, probably in consequence of their having experienced 
some relaxation of this salutary custom, a decree was made 
in the year 1724 that two public dining days in every week, 
at the least, should be kept for the reception and entertain- 
ment of the citizens and others by every future Lord Mayor, 
which days he was required to name at the time he was 
sworn in to oJBSce. 

The Mansion House, which is said to have been built from 
designs of the Earl of Burlington, was completed in the year 
1726, in the mayoralty of Samuel Clarke,* haberdasher. 

* Aldennan Clarke occupied the civic chair a second time in J 736. He 
died at Hull, 28th March, 1764, aged 87, and was buried March Slst at 
Askham Bryan, near York, of which place he was Lord of the Manor, and 
where he had bnilt himself a conntry-honse. — B. H. S. 
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" The first great feast made in the new Mansion House was 
an entertainment given by the Lady Mayoress (Lady Clarke), 
which was called the Lady's Feast." The interior decorations 
of the state-room were not finished until the year 1732. 

It may perhaps be supposed that previously to the erection 
of the Mansion House the civic hospitalities were not properly 
maintained, as the private houses of the citizens who from 
time to time were raised to the dignity of Lord Mayor could 
not be sufficiently commodious for the reception of numerous 
guests. But it is obvious that the Guildhall was not appropri- 
ated merely to the holding of Quarter Sessions or Courts of 
Pleas : the kitchen, the cellar, the pantry, and the buttery, 
which were annexed to the hall, are plain indications that it 
was used for other purposes, and there is no doubt that all 
the great civic feasts were celebrated in this noble and capa- 
cious apartment. I may mention as an instance, that, in the 
month of September 1487, when the Earl of Northumberland 
presented to the Lord Mayor and Corporation eight bucks 
and five marks in money, to be disposed of for the solace and 
recreation of them and the citizens, the Guild of St. Chris- 
topher contributed a fiirther sum of 7Z.; and a party of between 
six and seven hundred assembled in the Guildhall and had a 
worshipful recreation, solace, and disport, with bread, ale, 
venison roast and bakyn, and red wine in abundance, without 
anything paying for the same. 

And to give you some notion of the number of the civic 
feasts with which our grave city senators of 300 or 400 years 
ago were wont annually to disport and solace themselves and 
their friends (and I rejoice to find that they did not forget to 
include the ladies among their guests), I will read to you a 
series of regulations adopted by the Lord Mayor and his 
brethren and councillors at a time when war and sickness 
had cast a gloomy shadow over their deliberations : — 

On the 9th day of March, in the year 1558, 4th and 5th 
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Philip and Mary, the Lord Mayor, the Recorder, the Alder- 
men, the Sheriffs, and the twenty-four, were assembled in 
solemn conclave in the Council Chamber upon Ousebrig; and 
they called to their remembrance the exceeding dearth of all 
manner of victuals and other necessaries of housekeeping, 
which in those days did cost double and treble the money that 
in times past they were wont to do : they considered, also, the 
many and sumptuous feastings, dinners, and banquets which 
the Mayor of this city for the time being must of custom make 
to the rich, with great excess and superfluity, not only to the 
importunate costs and charges of the Mayor but also to the 
displeasure of Almighty God ; and for reformation of these 
evils, and to follow the godly example of the Lord Mayor of 
London, as of other noblemen of this realm, they determined 
that part of such feasts should be from thenceforth clearly 
discharged and left off: nevertheless, because meeting of 
neighbours at such feasts and dinners, and there making 
merry together, was a good occasion of continuing and 
renewing of amity and neighbourly love one with another, 
therefore, other part of such feasts and dinners should still 
remain, but the costly fare thereof be moderated and abated 
in the manner following: — 

First, the feasts, dinners, and banquets made by the Lord 
Mayor to his brethren the Aldermen and others of the Privy 
Council of the City, &c. in the time of Lent, on St. George's 
day after procession, on Midsummer Eve, the day of election 
of the Master of St. Thomas's Hospital, and the day of the 
accounts-taking of the same, and also upon St. Blase's day, 
to be wholly discharged and left off. 

Item : The like dinners and banquets made to the ladies on 
Palm- Sunday, Whit-Sunday, Corpus Christi day, St. Stephen's 
day, and Midsummer Eve, to be also discharged. 

Item : Upon the day of the election of Lord Mayor, he to give 
at his coming home only mayn-bread, beer or ale, and wine. 
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And likewise on Palm-Sunday, the ladies who waited upon 
the Lady Mayoress in procession at the Minster and home, 
there to take a cup of wine, and so depart 

Item: At the election of Master of St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital, and at the accounts-taking of the same, a piece of 
beef to be there provided for them that take them, and be 
present, of the hospital cost, so that it do not exceed 10«. at 
a time. 

Item : That the players, and such as take them in proces- 
sion, &c. on St. George's day, be paid for their labour at the 
Chamber cost. 

Item : That [the four justices see that] venison in summer 
on the fishing day, and dinner, as well to the ladies as to the 
men, on St. William's day (June 8th), to continue until fiir- 
ther order. 

It may be satisfactory to know that this corporate fit of re- 
trenchment was not of long duration. Before the end of April 
they agreed for certain considerations that the banqueting 
by the Lord Mayor accustomed on St Blase's day should be 
revived and used as it was wont to be, notwithstanding the 
order of the 9th of March, and that the discharge of the feasts, 
&c. should be moderated. 

In the minute I have read to you you will observe that 
complaint is made of the excessive deamess of provisions, that 
they cost double and treble the money that in times past they 
were wont to do. I will give you a list of the prices of 
some articles of diet, which we should deem luxuries, as they 
were fixed by the civic authorities themselves a few weeks 
previously (19th January, 1557-8): — 

The best Capon, lO^^. The best Pig, lOd. 

The best Goyse, lOd. The best Hen, 6d. 

Six Eggs, Id. A couple of Conys, 8d. 

A Wodcoke, 3d A Plover, Bd. A Teal, 2d. 
A Mallard, 4d. A Partridge, 3d. 
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By the power the Corporation then exercised in these 
matters they prohibited all persons from asking higher 
prices. 



[* The houses in Coney Street adjoining the Mansion House 
were, in the early part of last century, the residence of one 
branch of the numerous families of the name of Tliompson, 
which were then settled at York, and ranked among the best 
of the citizens. Here the occupation of a goldsmith was exer- 
cised by Mr. John Thompson, who was one of the sons of 
Henry Thompson, a wine-merchant in High Ousegate, and 
Sheriff in 1602. John Thompson was succeeded by his son 
John Thompson, a goldsmith, who was elected an Alderman 
in 1683, vice Sir Henry Thompson, of Escrick, Knight, 
deceased. He was Lord Mayor in 1685, and was buried at 
St. Martin's, Coney Street, 20th July, 1692, aged 75. He 
was followed by his second son, John Thompson, Sheriff in 
1700, whose only son, Leonard Thompson, also a goldsmith, 
was the last of the occupiers of the house in Coney Street of 
that name. He was Sheriff in 1707, and died in 1711, 
leaving a widow Grace, the daughter of Robert Gaythome, 
grocer, York (by Elizabeth his wife). She died in 1719, and 
under her will, dated November 27th in that year, the houses 
in Coney Street passed to Francis Taylor,t of York, Gent. 

The fourth house from the Mansion House on the same 
side of Coney Street, a few years ago, when it was in the 
occupation of Joseph Munby, Esq. had a handsome front 

♦ The subsequent portion of the text within brackets is compiled from 
rough notes found among Mr. Davies's MSS. to which I have ventured to 
add some additional information. — B. H. S. 

t Francis Taylor married Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Hutton, Knt. of 
Foppleton (great-grandson of Archbishop Matthew Hutton), and coheiress 
to her brother Thomas Hutton, by whom he had no issue. In his will dated 
30th January, 1732-3 [pro. 26 Nov. 1741], he bequeaths his houses in Coney 
Street, and elsewhere in York, formerly the estate of Mrs. Thompson, to his 
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elevation, presenting a good example of the domestic street 
architecture of the early part of the eighteenth century, but 
its interior construction and decoration indicated the hand 
and taste of an Elizabethan architect ; and there can be little 
doubt that the house was originally built for the residence of 
John Darley, Esq. who, although representing only a younger 
branch of the antient Yorkshire family of Darley, of Aldby 
and Buttercrambe, appears to have taken a high position in the 
aristocratic society of York during the latter years of the 
great Queen. 

In the year 1570 he married Alice Mountfort, the daughter 
of Christopher Mountfort, Esq. of Kilnhurst, in the West 
Biding, and having purchased from his wife's brother, Lance- 
lot Mountfort, Esq. the patrimonial estate of Kilnhurst, the 
manor-house became his country-residence until his death, 
which took place in the year 1617. Mr. Darley had a nu- 
merous family, but all died young, except one son and two 
daughters. The son, although he lived to be married, did 
not survive his father. Both the daughters married whilst 
the family were living in Coney Street. Elizabeth, the elder, 
"connected herself with one of the most illustrious families 
in England." After the death of her first husband, Henry 
Topham, Esq. of Agglethorpe, she became the wife of Sir 
Edmund Sheffield, Knight, one of the sons of Lord Sheffield, 
who had been appointed to the high office of Lord President 

(great)-nephew Francis Meek. He mentions his " Cockpitt House and 
Bowling Green without Bootham Bar," and desires to be buried at Skelton, 
near York, in the grave of his dear wife, and to be carried to his grave by 
the members of the Thursday-night Club. 

Francis Meek was the son of George Meek, of Skelton, Gent, by Hannah, 
daughter of Thomas Dawson, Alderman of York, and Elizabeth his wife, 
who was sister to Anne, wife of the testator Francis Taylor. In 1767 
Francis Meek sold the houses in Coney Street to William Siddall, after- 
wards an Alderman of York, who died, suddenly, 26th May, 1793, during 
his second mayoralty, as he was preparing to attend divine service at the 
Minster.— R. H. S. 
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of the Council of the North by King James I. immediately 
after his succession to the English throne. On the 3rd of 
December, 1614, Sir Edmund Sheffield and his brothers, Sir 
John Sheffield and Philip Sheffield, Esq. in passing Whitgift 
ferry, were drowned, with all their servants, and none of their 
bodies ever found. Elizabeth Lady Sheffield, widow of Sir 
Edmund, married, thirdly, at St Martin's, Coney Street, 
June 4th, 1615, his brother, Mr. William Sheffield. 

On the 1st of May, 1597, Mary, the younger daughter of 
Mr. Darley, was married at the same church to Barnard 
Ellis, Esq. who was Recorder of York from 1617 to 1625.* 

Mr. Darley died March 25th, 1617, and upon his death his 
son-in-law, Barnard Ellis, appears to have succeeded to the 
occupation of the house in Coney Street, for on January 3rd, 
1618-19, his daughter Mary was married at St. Martin's to 
Robert Barwick, afterwards Sir Robert Barwick,t Knight, 
Recorder of York from 1658 to 1660. Frances, another 
daughter of Mr. Ellis, married Mr. Clough, and after his 
death in 1631 became the wife of Stephen Jackson, Esq. of 
Cowling, near Bedale, whose sister, Priscilla Jackson, was 
the wife of Alderman James Brooke, the owner and occupier 
of the house in Coney Street subsequently to the death of 
Mrs. Frances Mathew, widow of Archbishop Toby Mathew. 
This eminent prelate died in March 1628, and it appears that 
his relict during her short widowhood was the occupier of 

* On October 14th, in this year, "being decayed in his memory, sight, 
and hearing, nnder which infirmities he had laid a long time, he was dis- 
charged from the execution of his oflSce of Recorder." Mr. Ellis died, I 
believe, at Kilnhurst, in 1630. His widow Mary re-married Robert Mirfield, 
Esq. of Thnrcroft, co. York.— R. H. S. 

t Sir Robert Barwick, Knt. of Tolston, was the son of Robert Barwick, 
Alderman of Doncaster, where he was baptized 2nd December, 1687. On 
Jnly Ist, 1668, he succeeded Sir Thomas Widdrington in the Recordership 
of York. He married, secondly, 26th October, 1630, Ursula, daughter of 
Walter Strickland, Esq. (the Antiquary), of Boynton, died 25th April, 1660 
and was buried at Newton Kyme. His widow Ursula was inteiTcd there 
6th October, 1682.— R. H. S. 
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this house, where she departed this life in the month of May 
1629. 

The house still retains some memorials of those who were 
its original occupiers. One of the rooms * has a ceiling of 
ornamental plaster-work, in which armorial insignia occupy a 
conspicuous place. The following coats of arms are often 
repeated : — 

I. Six fleurs-de-lis, a crescent for difference (Darley of 
Aldby). 
IL Quarterly ; 1 and 4. A lion rampant (Mountfort) ; 
2 and 3. On a chevron between three cross-crosslets 
fitche as many fleurs-de-lis and martlets (Darley of 
Balnhurst), granted by the heralds to John Darley, 
of Kilnhurst, Esq. and set up with their concurrence 
in the house of Mr. Darley at York quarterly with 
Mountfort. 

III. On a fess three roundlets, in chief a greyhound courant 

(Eymes). 

IV. Quarterly; 1 and 4. Eymes;! 2. Three piles, on a 

fess five bezants (Qatacre) ; 3. A chevron between 
three leopard's heads (Blyke). 
For a century and a half subsequently to the death of Mrs. 
Mathew this house was the town residence of one branch of 

♦ Mr. Dayies's rough notes of the " armorial insignia '* in this room have 
the heading : ** Sinclair's Study — Coney Street— Plaster-work of ceiling." 

Bobert Sinclair was elected Recorder of York, 12th May, 1802, viceWUMsim 
Withers, deceased. He married, first, 31st March, 1777, Isabella, daughter of 
William Thornton, Esq. of Thomville. She died in 1807, and was buried at 
St. Martin's, Coney Street. His second wife (who died in 1832) was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William Sotheron, Esq. of Darrington. Mr. Sinclair died 
29th November, 1829, aged 82, and was interred at St. Martin's, December 
5th.— R. H. S. 

t Thomas Eymis, Esq. of York and Heslington, Secretary to the Council 
of the North, was the son of Thomas Eymis, Esq. of Stretton, in Shropshire, 
by Joyce, daughter and heiress of Humphrey Gatacre, Esq. of Gatacre, in 
the same county. He died 19th August, 1578, and was buried in York 
Minster.- R. H. S. 
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a York family of mercantile origin whose name was Brooke, 
several members of which attained considerable eminence 
beyond the pale of municipal honours. 

James Brooke,* the first to reside in Coney Street, was of 
that class of merchants who were then denominated grocers. 
His father, John Brooke,t was also a York merchant, but did 
not fill any municipal office. In 1614 he was made free by 
patrimony, and in 1631 was chosen one of the Sheriffs of the 
city. On the 6th of March, 1643-4, he was elected an Alder- 
man, but the validity of that election having been subse- 
quently disputed he was re-elected Alderman on the 27th of 
August, 1649. He served the office of Lord Mayor in 1651, 
and a second time in 1661, when he was elected by virtue of 
the King's mandate.] 

Alderman Brooke married Priscilla, daughter of Thomas 
Jackson, Esq. of Cowling, co. York (by Deborah Proctor of 
the same place). He died at his country-seat, Ellinthorpe, 
near Boroughbridge, on the 6th of December, 1675, in the 
82nd year of his age. His descendants retained their house 
in Coney Street as a town-residence until the latter half of 
the last century. Alderman Brooke had been distinguished 
for his attachment to the cause of King Charles L, and a few 
years after his death, his son, John Brooke, was advanced to 
the dignity of a baronet, but the title is now, I believe, 
extinct. 

In the year 1658 Dame Priscilla Brooke J erected a chapel 

* Baptized at All Saints, Payement, 21st August, 1593.— R. H. S. 

t He was admitted to his freedom in 1686, and was one of the City Cham- 
berlains in 1604. When Mr. Davies prepared his second ** Walk *' there was 
no catalogue of these officials, either in manuscript or print, so that the fact 
of John Brooke having held a ^* municipal office '* may have easily escaped 
his notice. — R. H. S. 

J 11th Dec. 1691. I, Dame Priscilla Brooke, of Howgrave, co. York, 
widdow, calling to mind my great age. To my grandson, S' James Brooke, all 
my household goods w°*> shall bee att EUinthorp at y« time of my death, — and 
all my pictures their, except my Lady Watson's & Mr. Bowles's pictures, and 
my own. To my daughter Lady Brooke, his mother, her late husband's little 
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for the use of a congregation of Protestant Nonconformists, 
of which she and her husband were members. She died on 
the 4th of April, 1692, aged 79, and was buried near her 
husband in Aldborough church. 

Sir John Brooke,* the first Baronet, was a person of con- 
siderable literary and scientific attainments. Several of his 
letters, written from York in the years 1662 arid 1663, are 
printed in a volume, published ninety years ago, entitled 
" Familiar Letters which passed between Abraham Hill, Esq. 
Fellow and Treasurer of the Eoyal Society, and several emi- 

picture, and my silyer posset cup and cover. To my nephew, Thomas Jack- 
son, Esq. lOl. w®** he may apply to bny mourning, if he please. 207. to my 
executors, w^ I intreate them to lay out towards the decent interment of my 
said nephew Jackson, if he shall survive me. [Will proved 28th April, 
1692.]-K. H. S. 

* Baptized at St. Martin's, Coney Street, 9th June, 1636; created a Baronet 
13th June, 1676; died in November, 1691.— 13th April, 1691. Sir John 
Brooke, of York, Bart.—" To my eldest son, James Brooke, all my library 
and all my collection of antient and modeme coynes, and all other the rarities, 
naturall and artificiall, which are usually kept in my study. And this 
bequest I make to him to the intent that they may continue in my family, 
and therefore I give them (in case of his death without issue male) to my 
next son, with my desire that they may be continued in succession in the 
chief e male branch of my family." [Pro. 25th August, 1701.] 

Sir John Brooke married Mary, daughter of Sir Hardress Waller, Knt. a 
Major-General in the Parliamentary army. She was living in 1699. His 
son and heir. Sir James Brooke, of York and Ellinthorpe, married Miss 
Bridget Wright, of Hammersmith, by whom he had two sons, Job and Mon- 
tague. He died in 1736, aged 67. His widow. Dame Bridget Brooke, of 
York, in her will dated 4th Oct. 1743, desires ** to be buried in the parish 
church of St. Martin in Coney Street, as near the remains of the family of 
the Brookes there interred as can be conveniently done, and with as much 
privacy and little expence as decency can permit." She leaves all to her son 
Montague Brooke, Esq. whom she appoints sole executor. [Pro. 23rd Dec. 
1747.] 

Sir Job Brooke, the last Baronet, died 26th January, 1770, at Scawton-on- 
the-Wolds, a lunatic and unmarried. The heir to his estates was his niece 
Honor, wife of John Jenkins, junior, of Cackham, co. Sussex, Custom House 
oflScer, and daughter of his youngest brother, Henry Brooke, Esq. of Skelton, 
near York, who died in 1760. She made her will previously to August 1779, 
in which she appointed a Mr. Dade one of her executors and residuary legatee. 
— K. H. S. 
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nent and ingenious persons of the last century." It is re- 
markable that one of Mr. Hill's letters to Mr. Brooke, which 
is dated London, May 19, 1663, contains the following pas- 
sage: — " Our latest entertainments at Gresham College have 
been on the transplantation of fish (if I may so say), and 
it has been well attested that the spawn of perch is to be 
found swimming upon the water, and may be put into bottles 
and conveyed any distance, where it will thrive as well as in 
the first place. Mr. Boyle is desired to give an account of his 
father's method of transplanting carp into Ireland, which will 
give fiirther occasion to discourse this argument." 

Thus we discover that the artificial breeding of fish, which 
is now the subject of much attention, is no novel idea. 

Montague Brooke,* Esq. was, I believe, the last who re- 
sided in Coney Street. Some of the leaden spouts at the 
back of the house still exhibit the punning crest of the Brookes, 
a brock or badger, with the date 1758, perhaps the only 
memorial of the family now existing. 

Passing a few yards further along Coney Street we arrive 
at the George Inn, which has been called by that name and 
has been one of the principal hotels of the city of York for at 
least 250 years. During part of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, one John Bilbowe f was the landlord. He died in 1606, 

♦ 2nd June, 1761.— I, Montague Brooke, of the city of York, Esq. "My 
body I desire may be interred with decency, but not with state, in the church- 
yard of that parish wherever I may happen to dye; but if I should happen 
to dye in the parish of Saint Martin in Coney Street, York, that then I may 
not only be buryed in the churchyard belonging to the same, but also that 
the Rev. Mr. Joseph Bridges, if he survives me, may perform the last office, 
and likewise preach a funeral sermon on the occasion; but that he never 
mention my name or memory therein ; and that, in consideration thereof, he 
be gratified with the sum of twenty guineas to be paid him by my executor 
hereinafter named.'' The executor was his " worthy friend '* Robert Bewley 
of York, Gent, whom he also appointed his residuary legatee. Joshua Old- 
field and Robert Rhodes were witnesses to the will, which was proved 3rd 
July, 1767, administration being granted to Mr. Bewley. — R. H. S. 

t Previously to the year 1596, John Stephenson was the owner of a 
"capital messuage "in Coney Street, which was occupied by himself and 
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and was succeeded by Thomas Kaye,* who was mine host of 

the George Inn for nearly 20 years afterwards. Mr. Kaye 

had the good fortune to have his name transmitted to pos- 

teriiy in the verses of the eccentinc writer John Taylor, the 

Water Poet, who enjoyed great populariiy in the reign of 

King James I. In the year 1622 Taylor undertook a voyage 

in an open boat from London to York. Having accomplished 

this feat, he published a rhyming description of his excursion, 

which he styled ^* A very merrie, wherry- ferry voyage, or, 

Yorke for my money." In this poem he tells us that he 

embarked on tlie Thames on the 25th of July, and arrived 

safely at Hull. From thence he sailed up the rivers Humber 

and Ouse to York. He thus describes his adventures after he 

left the Humber : — 

" We row'd to Ouse with all our force and might, 
To Cawood, where we well were lodg'd all night. 
The morrow when as Phoebus 'gan to smile, 
I forwards set to York, eight little mile, 

Ralph Rokeby, Esq. one of the secretaries of the Council of the North, and 
which was at one time distinguished by the sign of the Bear and afterwards 
of the Golden Lion. 

John Stephenson, Gent, was Sheriff in 1673-4. He married at St. Helen's, 
Stonegate, 28th March, 1581, Margaret Willoughby, widow, daughter of 
Edward Turner, Esq. of York, one of the clerks to the Council of the North. 
She survived her second husband, and in 1614, with her son John, sold the 
said messuage to Thomas Kaye.— R. H. S. 

♦ Thomas Kay, merchant, was admitted to his freedom in 1600, was one of 
the city Chamberlains in 1605, and Sheriff in 1603-4. On August 3rd, 1606, 
he married at St. Michael's, Ouse Bridge End, Isabella, widow of Rowland 
Fawcett, innholder, York, Sheriff in 1686-6, whose relative, George Fawcett, 
was owner and occupier of the Talbot Inn, Petergate. She was interred at 
St. Martin's, Coney Street, 27th January, 1636-7. Mr. Kay died 1st May, 
1624, and was buried in the same church on the following day. By an 
Inquisition ^Mf mortem^ taken 25th Sept. 1624, Elizabeth Kay, then aged 13 
years and 7 months, was found to be his only daughter and next heir. At 
the time of his death, one Christopher Newsome was " Cook for his Inn." 

Elizabeth Kay, the heiress of the landlord of the George, married, at St. 
Martin's, 13th May, 1628, Christopher Brearey, merchant, York, then one of 
the Chamberlains, who filled the office of Sheriff in 1638-9, that of Lord Mayor 
in 1669, and (\ied in 1676. Lady Elizabeth Brearey departed this life 14th 
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Bnt, two miles short of York I landed then, 

To see that reverend Metropolitan* 

In duty I must humbly thank his Grace, 

He at his table made me have a place, 

And meat and drink and gold he gave me there. 

Whilst all my crew i' th' hall were fill'd with cheer. 

So haying dined from thence we quickly past, 

Through Ouse strong bridge, to York fair city last. 

Our drowning 'seap'd, more danger was ensuing, 

'Twas size-time there, and hanging was a brewing : 

But, had our faults been ne'er so capital, 

We at the vintner's bar durst answer all. 

Then to the good Lord Mayor f I went, and told 

What labour and what dangers manifold 

!My fellow and myself had past at seas. 

And if it might his noble lordship please 

The boat that did from London thither swim 

With us, in duty we would give to him. 

His lordship pausing with a reverend hum, 

My friend (quoth he) to-morrow morning come; 

In the mean space I'll of the matter think. 

And so he bade me go near and drink. 

I drank a cup of claret and some beer, 

And sure (for aught I know J) he keeps good cheer. 

I gave his lordship in red gilded leather, 

A well bound book of all my works together. 

Which he did take.§ 

There in the city were some men of note, 

That gladly would give money for our boat; 

But all this while good manners made us stay, 

To have my good Lord Maior's yea or nay. 

But after long demurring of the matter,^ 

He well was pleased to see her on the water. 

May, 1672, and was buried the next day in the church of St. John, Mickle- 

gate. She was the mother of Christopher Brearey, of Middlethorpe, Gent. 

whose son and heir became a canon of York, and was interred in the Minster, 

19th January, 1735-6.— R. H. S. 
♦ Archbishop Toby Mathews, 
t Curiously enough, William Brearey, merchant, whose son, Christopher, 

afterwards married Elizabeth Kay, the innkeeper's daughter, was Lord 

Mayor this year. — ^R. H. S. 

i " There is some odds between keeping and spending." 

§ ** Here I make a full point, for I received not a point in exchange." 

^ "I thought it my duty (being we had come a dangerous voyage) to offer 

our boat to the Chief Magistrate ; for why should not my boat be as good a 

F 
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And then my men row'd half an hour or more 

Whilst he stood viewing her upon the shore. 

They bore his lordship's children in her there, 

And many others as she well could bear, 

At which his honour was exceeding merry, 

Saying it was a pretty nimble wherry: 

But when my men had taken all this pains, 

Into their eyes they might have put their gains. 

Unto his shop he did perambulate,* 

And there amongst his bars of iron sate. 

I ask'd him if he would our boat forego, 

Or have her? And his lordship answered, No. 

I took him at his word and said " God buy," 

And gladly with my boat away went I. 

I sold the boat, as I supposed most meet. 

To honestf Mr. Kayes in Cunnystreet. 

He entertain'd me well, for which I thank him. 

And gratefully amongst my friends Fll rank him. 

My kind remembrance here I put in paper, 

To worthy Mr, Hemsworth,J there a draper. 

Amongst the rest he's one that I must thank, 

With his good wife and honest brother Frank. 

Now for the city: 

The city oft hath known the chance of wars. 

Of cruel foreign and of homebred jars. 

And those that further please thereof to read, 

May turn the volumes of great HoUinshead. 

'Tis large, 'tis pleasant, and magnificent, 

The North's most fertile famous ornament: 

'Tis rich and populous and hath indeed 

No want of anything to serve their need. 



monument as Tom Ck)riat's everlasting, overtrampling, land-conquering shoes? 

thought I." 

* « And forgot to say, I thank you, good fellowes." 

f " A substantial, worthy citizen, who hath been shrieve of York, and now 
keeps the George, in Cunny Street." 

X Robert Hemsworth, Sheriff in 1620-1, and Lord Mayor in 1631, resigned 
his gown on account of his great age in 1662. He married for his Second 
wife Susan, daughter of Alderman William Brearey, the Lord Mayor who 
seems to have treated the Water-poet and his men in a somewhat niggardly 
fashion. Lady Hemsworth died in September 1649. " Worthy Mr. Hems- 
worth " does not appear to have prospered in business. In February, 1663-4, 
the Council agreed that his allowance from the City be made 201. yearly, with- 
out any deduction, until further order.— R. H. S. 
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Abundance doth that noble city make, 
Much abler to bestow, than need to take. 
So farewell York, the 10th of August then 
Away I came for London with my men." ♦ 

Even now, in its general plan, the George Inn, with its 
wide gate-way and spacious inner quadrangle, exhibits a 
striking resemblance to some of the more important hostelries 
of the Middle Ages, of which the Tabard at Southwark, 
Chaucer's Inn at Canterbury, and the Bell Inn at Gloucester, 
were well-known examples. 

Some of us remember the decorated plaster front of the 
gables above the gateway, as it is represented in Cave's 
spirited etching. Amidst a profusion of scroll-work and 
foliage, and other fanciful devices, we may perceive a gro- 
tesque figure of a seated Bacchus, grasping an overflowing 
cornucopia in each hand, than which nothing could be more 
appropriate for a house of public entertainment. The style 
and execution of this ornamental work show it to have been 
•of the Jacobean period, and as a large apartment or ban- 
queting-room in this part of the house is furnished with 
decorations of the same age and character, both in the wainscot 
that covers the walls and the plaster-work of the ceiling, we 
may safely conclude that the building was erected or re- 
constructed during the time that honest Mr. Kaye was the 
landlord. The antiquity of the external aspect of the George 
Inn was defaced a few years ago, but the present worthy and 
respectable successor of Mr. Sheriff Kaye has had the good 
taste carefully to preserve the original appearance of the 
interior of the banqueting-room, and especially an interesting 
relic of painted glass in the large bay window at the western 
end of the apartment. 

The subjects of the painted glass are exclusively heraldic, 
and from the circumstance that one of the shields contains tlie 

* " Mem.— Dec. 5th, 1848. Extracted from the poem in an imperfect copy 
of the collected works of Taylor, the Water-poet, lent to me by Mr. Lilly." 

f2 
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armorial bearings of the Wentworths, Earls of Strafford, it 
has been inferred that the house was once the residence of that 
noble family, an opinion obviously not well founded. An 
examination of the designs shows us that the work was exe- 
cuted in the reign of King Charles 11. and that it presents a 
singularly interesting group of five heraldic achievements. 
The one which occupies the central place displays the armorial 
insignia of the King, encircled by the Garter, and surmounted 
by the imperial crown, which is ensigned with letters signi- 
fying '^ Carolus secundus Rex." Below is the royal motto, 
" Dieu et mon droit." On the right of the achievement of 
the sovereign is another shield of the royal arms^ encircled by 
the garter and surmounted by a ducal crown; and as the 
coat is differenced or distinguished by a file of three lambeaux, 
each charged with as many torteaux (I must be excused if I 
use heraldic terms, as it is not easy to find equivalents in 
ordinary language), we know this to have been the coat- 
armour of James, Duke of York, afterwards King James IL 
In allusion to the office of Lord High Admiral held by this 
prince, the shield is ensigned by two standards, one of them 
white, with the cross of St. George in chief, and the other 
green charged with a naval crown of gold. Next to the 
Duke of York's shield we see the well-known armorial bear- 
ings of the Percys, Earls of Northumberland, viz., an azure 
lion rampant upon a golden field, for Percy, quartering the 
arms of Lucy, three pikes or luces on a red field. The shield 
is encircled by the garter and surmounted by an earl's 
coronet, and may be safely assigned to Algernon Percy, 10th 
Earl of Northumberland, K.G. who executed the duties of 
Lord High Constable at the coronation of King Charles IL 
and died in 1668. This distinguished nobleman was one of 
the most faithful adherents of King Charles I. and was in- 
trusted with the care of the royal children after the com- 
mencement of the Civil War. 
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On the left of the central shield the glass is much injured, 
but sufficient remains to show that it once displayed the coat- 
armour of the noble house of Villiers : viz. On a silver field 
a red cross charged with five escallop-shells of gold. The 
garter and the ducal coronet indicate that this was the heraldic 
achievement of the celebrated George Villiers, second Duke 
of Buckingham of that name, the profligate courtier, but 
accomplished poet and statesman, of the reign of Charles II. 
who by his marriage to the only child of Thomas, Lord Fair- 
fax, had become a resident of York at this time. 

The last of the five shields is that of the Wentworths, 
already alluded to. A chevron between three leopards' faces, 
of gold, upon a sable field, are the well-known armorial bear- 
ings of this antient Yorkshire family. The arms are encircled 
by the garter; above is the Earl's coronet, and below the 
motto, " En Dieu est tout," and we can have no hesitation in 
pronoimcing this to be the achievement of William Went- 
worth, second Earl of Strafford, who, having been restored 
to the title soon after the attainder and death of his eminent 
father, was created a K.G. by King Charles II. He died in 
1695, and was buried in York Minster. 

I ought, perhaps, to apologize for occupying so much of 
your attention with objects which seem to be of a trifling 
character, but I cannot help feeling that memorials of this 
kind partake so much of a personal nature that they serve to 
realise to us with more vivid effect the actual existence of the 
historical personages of former days to whom they relate. 

If a conjecture may be allowed as to the original occasion 
of this beautiftil specimen of ornamental art being placed 
where we still see it, I would venture to suggest that as it is 
not only merely possible, but highly probable, that the Merry 
Monarch, with his royal brother, and the three distinguished 
noblemen their personal friends, whose heraldic symbols are 
associated with theirs in this memorial, had frequently been 
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partakers in this very apartment of the good cheer of mine 
host of the George, he had chosen this mode of commemo- 
rating the patronage of his illustrious visitors. 

The porch and principal entrance to the hotel are of much 
earlier date than any other part of the present superstructure, 
and from the character of their decorations may be supposed 
to have belonged to some ecclesiastical building, perhaps the 
priory of the Augustins, or to the house of one of the 
religious guilds. Cave's etching gives a tolerable representa- 
tion of them. The five pillars or columns in front of the 
house were placed there by Mr. George Prickett,* the land- 
lord of the George, in the year 1716. They were intended 
for the support of the house, and to be ' ornamental to the 
street. 

Formerly an inn called the Bull, " unum Hospitium voca- 
tum Le Bulle," belonging to the Mayor and Commonaliy, 
stood in Conyngstrete. In the reign of King Edward IV. it 
was let for 2L 6s. 8d. annual rent. In Henry VII.'s time the 
sign was changed from the Bull to the Rose, and it is possible 
that upon another change of dynasty the George might be 
thought a more attractive sign than the Rose. 

Both the Bull and the Rose seem to have disappeared in 
Drake's time. He mentions the George Inn, the Black 
Swan, and the Three Crowns, as being then the principal 
inns in Coney Street. 

We are indebted to Mr. Cave for a drawing of an over- 
hanging porch or doorway in Coney Street, at a little distance 
from the George Inn, which has been recently removed. 
The carving is of the time of King Henry VIII. 



• A younger son of George Prickett, Esq. Recorder of York from 1*688 to 
1700, by Rebecca, daughter and co-heiress of Leonard Thompson, Alderman 
of York. His elder brother, Marmaduke, succeeded his father in the Re- 
cordership, and was buried at St. Martin's, Coney Street, 3rd March, 1712-3. 
— R. H. S. 
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Upon part of the site of the shops of our worthy friend 
Mr. Barber,* in Coney Street, formerly stood a house which 
was the residence and place of business of a family of the 
name of Mathew, who were nearly related to that eminent 
prelate Archbishop Toby Mathew (by whom Taylor, the 
Water-poet, was so hospitably entertained, as I have mentioned 
just now). In the month of May 1629 the Archbishop's 
widow, Frances Mathew, died (not in this house), and was 
buried in the church of St. Martin, Coney Street. This lady 
is memorable as the munificent donor of a considerable part 
of the books which now form the library of our cathedral. 
Her gift comprised about 3000 volumes, which had belonged 
to her husband the Archbishop, and which she bestowed upon 
the church rather than they should pass into the hands of her 
son the eccentric Sir Toby Mathew, who, it is said, had been 
disinherited by his father. 

Mrs. Mathew was remarkable on another account. Her 
father was Bishop of Chichester ; her first husband was the 
son of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; her second husband 
was Archbishop of York ; and each of her four sisters was 
the wife of a bishop. To crown all, her son. Sir Toby 
Mathew, died a member of the religious order of Jesuits. 

A handsome monument to the memory of Mrs- Mathew 
was placed in the Minster at the expense of the church in 
grateful acknowledgment of her gift to their library. 

At the commencement of the street we now call Spurrier- 
gate, and opposite to the street we formerly called Jubbergate, 
a few of us may remember a large antique-looking timber 
house, occupying the whole of the spae^ upon which the 
three modern houses adjoining Mr. Barber's shops now stand. 
I have never seen any drawing of this old building, but 

• James Barber, Esq. of Tang Hall, near York, Lord Mayor in 1833, died 
lOth March, 1857, aged 73, and was buried at St. Martin's, Coney Street.— 
R. H. S. 
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according to my own recollection it was a fine example of a 
street mansion of the Elizabethan character. In the sixteenth 
century it was the residence of the Appleyards, a family of 
York merchants, who had a country seat at Heslington. 
Alderman Thomas Appleyard* was Lord Mayor in the reign 
of Edward VL (1551), and again in the reign of Elizabeth 
(1563), and his son Thomas Appleyard was Lord Mayor in 
1584. At a later period this mansion, it is said, was appro- 
priated to the accommodation of the judges during the assizes, 
previously to their occupying the house in Coney Street, 
opposite to the George Inn, which is yet known by the name 
of the Old Judges' Lodgings. 

Whilst we are at this point let us take a visionary glance 
up Jubbergate as it stood before all its antient glories dis- 
appeared. I am enabled to present to you a slight sketch of 
them, drawn about ten years ago, previously to the late alter- 
ations. 

The entire length of the narrow street extending from 
Coney Street to Little Shambles and Newgate was for many 
centuries called Jubbergate, a name which has been the sub- 
ject of much etj^mological difficulty. Mr. Drake adverts to 
early records in which are found the names of Brette-gate and 
Joubrette-gate, and he says they were distinct streets ; and 
it is not improbable that part of this long thoroughfare may 
have been known by one and part by the other of these 
names. " Joubret," Mr. Drake thinks, carries some memorial 
of the Jews formerly residing in this street. " Tradition tells 

* Thomas Appleyard was the second son of John Appleyard, of Heslington, 
gent. His first wife was Isabella, daughter of John Sotheby, of Pocklington, 
gent, and she was the mother of his son Thomas. Before 17th May, 1565, he 
married, secondly, Dorothy, widow of Richard Vavasour, of Askham Richard, 
gent, who survived him. Alderman Appleyard died in April 1580, and was 
buried at Askham. His son and heir, Thomas Appleyard, died without issue 
in 1600, aged about 65, and was interred at Heslington, near his wife 
Margery, who was the daughter of George Jackson, of B§dftle, gent.— R. H. S. 
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us (he observes) that their synagogue was here." The facts I 
have already mentioned relative to the houses of the Jews in 
York do not give much support to Mr. Drake's supposition, 
and upon his tradition as to their synagogue it would not be 
safe to place much reliance. It is very probable that the 
lower part of the street, that nearest to Coney Street, was 
formerly called Brette-gate, In a document which is cer- 
tainly as old as the fourteenth century, and perhaps of a not 
less early date than the reign of King Edward L, the streets 
of the ciiy are, for a particular purpose, distributed into six 
wards or districts, one of which is thus described: — "A 
comerio de Ousegate usque Aulam Communem, videlicet: 
Conyng-strete — Brettegate — Petirlane — Fesegayte — Fynkell- 
strete — cum Mercato Jovis — Davygate et Grapelane et aliis 
venellis." The succession of the names and their relative 
position in this arrangement seem to me to show clearly that 
the name of Brettegate * was applied to the street lying 
between Conyng-strete and Petirlane. The name of Jubrette- 
gate does not appear among the streets mentioned in the 
record: but Mr. Drake gives a charter of the 22nd Edward 
III. in which it occurs ; and I am also able to adduce a record 
of the earlier part of that reign (1337, 11th Edward III.) 
relating to land and buildings in " Jubrettegate " which 
were released by John the son of Nicholas the son of Pigillus 
le Sadler to Andrew de Hessle, and " ad finem de Jubret- 
gate " is a phrase used in a charter of the time of King 
Kichard II. All this evidence, I fear, leaves still unsettled 
the question whether the whole length of the street has 
been known at the same or at different times by both these 



* Nicholas de Brettegate was Bailiff of York, with Thomas Palmer, before 
1219. "Domina Elena de Bretegate/' and Jeremy her son, were living in 
1260. The latter was a wealthy goldsmith, and, as " Jeremy de Lnda (Louth) 
de Bretegate," ocenrs as Bailiff abont 1263, Adam le Cerf being then Mayor. 
— R. H. S. 
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names, or whether they were at one period applied to two 
distinct portions of it. 

The etymology of Brette-gate is not less obscure than that 
of Joubrette-gate. Mr. Drake derives " Bret " from the 
Anglo-Saxon "Bretene," English "Britain." A modern 
writer carries this etymology a little further: " By the term 
Bretgate (he says) may be understood British Street, and it 
is a natural inference that here was a street inhabited by the 
antient Britons before Agricola founded the antient Koman 
ciiy, and, when in process of time it became the residence of 
the Jews it would consequently be termed Jew-bret-gate, 
which by a dialectic difference in the revolutions of succeeding 
ages might be written Joubret-gate — and Jubber-gate." * 

Before we arrive at the termination of the street formerly 
Conyngstrete, now Spurriergate, we pass the church of St. 
Michael, Spurriergate, which in a patent roll of the time of 
Edward III. is called " St. Michael at Ouse-bridge in Conyng* 
strete." At what period the street acquired the name of 
Spurriergate I have not ascertained, and indeed I may state 
generally that in the instances where similar changes of name 
have taken place the precise date of them is not recoverable. 
All that can be done is to show that there was a time when the 
later names did not exist. The name of Spurriergate leads me 
to observe that when the social system of towns and cities was 
in the earlier stages of its development, a practice prevailed 
among persons who were engaged in the same class of certain 
trades and occupations of congregating in the same localities, 
most probably for the purpose of affording mutual assistance 
or exercising mutual observation. This usage will account for 
various streets and places having been distinguished by names 
which were indicative of the particular trades or occupations 
carried on in them. But in York the greater number of the 
streets had received their names at a more remote period, 
♦ Hargrove's History of YorJiy vol. iii. p. 387. 
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and hence it is that instances of this class of names are com- 
paratively few. Spurriergate is one example, but it was not 
appropriated to that part of Oonyng-strete which extends 
from Jubbergate to Ousegate sooner than the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; * and I am inclined to think that several other names 
of this class cannot boast of a much higher antiquity. Fisher- 
gate, or Fiskergate, which is probably the oldest, and Girdler- 
gate, are the only names of this sort that appear to have 
existed in the reign of Edward III. 

Passing from the end of Spurriergate across Ousegate we 
enter a short and formerly very narrow street called Nessgate, 
a name that may be traced as high as the reign of King 
Henry IIL In the time of Edward III. the Corporation 
leased four shops, *^ quatuor shoppas," in Nessgate. In 1768 
the city and its representatives in Parliament joined in pur- 
chasing all the houses from the end of Coppergate to Ouse- 
gate, and pulled them down to make Nessgate wider. Among 
those taken down was an old pile of timber buildings, at the 
corner of which, next Ousegate, was the following inscription 
cut in wood: "Hie fecit Magister Bertram Dawson, Anno 
Dom. 1500." Mr. Bertram Dawson f was a merchant, SheriflF 
in 1496, and Lord Mayor in 1511. In the early part of tlie 
last century this building was partly occupied as a large china- 
shop, kept by Mr. William Hutchenson, great- uncle | of the late 

* In the year 1465 a piece of ground is described to be in Conjmstrete, 
opposite the churchyard of St. Michael-at-Onsebridge. In 1651 an alias was 
used, and the street called Little Coney Streete alias Spurriergate. 

t Alderman Dawson was a tailor and draper. In his will, dated 22nd 
April, 1615 [pro. 20th Nov. 1616], he desires to be buried in the church of 
the Holy Trinity, King's Court. His son, Thomas Dawson, merchant, was 
Sheriff in 1617-18. As " Thomas Dawson, alias Thomas Bartrame, mer- 
chant," he made his will 29th Au^. 1539 [pro. 12th Dec. seq.'], desiring 
burial in the church of St. Michael, " before his first wife, and his own 
through." His widow Katherine, daughter of John Geggs, Sheriff of York 
in 1509-10, being, in 1540, " of devilish mind and intent, did wilfully and 
feloniously slay and murder herself."— R. H. S. 

X William Hutchenson, tea-man, was Chamberlain in 1721, and Sheriff in 
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Alderman Hearon. China-ware or porcelain, now only met 
with in curiosity shops, was at that time an important article 
of trade in York, which was usually combined with the tea- 
trade. Within a few years an old timber-house at the corner 
of Nessgate and Lower Ousegate had its overhanging upper- 
story supported at the angle by the grotesque carvings repre- 
sented in Cave's etching. 

At the end of Coppergate, Nessgate terminates, and we 
enter Castlegate, the long street that conducts us to the Castle 
of York. 

Leading from the Castlegate to the Staith are three narrow 
streets or lanes, now called First Water Lane, Middle Water 
Lane, and Far Water Lane, or Friargate, as it has been de- 
nominated in modem times. Among the names of streets 
which Mr. Drake states to be quite lost he includes three, 
called Hertergate, Kerrgate, and Thrusgate; but afterwards, 
when he describes the Water Lanes, he says, " There are 
three lanes leading from Castlegate to tfie Stayth, now called 
First, Second, and Far Water Lanes, though antiently the 
first was called Carrgate, and the next Thrush Lane." I have 
no doubt that the historian was right in his appropriation of 
two of the lost names. 

Ten houses and two shops in Kergate were the property of 
the Corporation in the fourteenth century, and in Thrus 
Lane they had a tenement and a small shop at the same 
period. A curious ordinance of the freshwater fishmongers, 
made in 1418, clearly shows the position of Thrus Lane. 

1724-6. On 18th September, 1749, he was elected an Alderman, but he 
resigned his gown shortly afterwards, and paid a fine of 200Z. Mr. Hutchen- 
son died unmarried 6th January, 1772, aged 89, and was buried at Osbaldwick. 
His sister Sarah Hutchenson married John Hearon, tea-man, York. Their 
son Richard Hearon, tea and china-man, was Sheriff in 1778-9, and died in 
1801. By his wife Mary he had, with other issue, a son and heir, William 
Hutchenson Hearon, tea-man, who was Sheriff in 1808-9, Lord Mayor in 1815 
and 1827, and died in 1842, aged 72. His widow, Isabella, daughter of 
George WaUis, M.D. York, died in 1851, aged 81.— R.H. S. 
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Foreign fishmongers (that is, such as were not citizens or 
freemen) were forbidden, under a penalty of forfeiting their 
fish, to place their boats with fish at the " Pysshe-lendyng " 
among the goods of the fishmongers of the city, but they 
were required to place and fasten their boats with their fish 
in the river Ouse, near the Staith (" subtus statham "), which 
is opposite the lane of " Thruslane." 

Towards the lower end of Thrus Lane, or Middle Water 
Lane as it is now called, are standing the remains of a build- 
ing of which Nicholson's etching gives a tolerably accurate 
representation. It is usually known by the name of the Old 
Monastery, which would imply some traditionary notion of 
its having originally belonged to a monastic establishment, 
perhaps the adjacent convent of the Franciscans. I am not 
aware that this building is noticed by Drake or any other of 
our topographical writers, and any authentic information as 
to its use or origin is probably now unattainable. It would 
seem to have been a building intended for domestic purposes, 
similar in character to that in Newgate, which I spoke of on 
a former occasion, and perhaps nearly coeval with it in date, 
— the lower part being of stone, and the superstructure of 
timber, which, according to the drawing, has not been with- 
out characteristic decoration. 

To the third, or Far Water Lane, Mr. Drake does not venture 
to assign any earlier name, but I have great confidence in 
calling it by that of another of his lost streets. It was, I have 
no doubt, *^ Hertergate." In the year 1320 Helewysta or 
Helewyse, widow of Robert Wystow,* by her will ga\e all 

♦ Robert de Wistow, girdler, was admitted a freeman in 1299, filled the 
office of Chamberlain in 1300, and that of Bailiff in 1311-12. A chantry was 
founded in St. William's chapel, on Ouse Bridge, for the souls of Robert 
Wistdwe and Elwesia his wife. His widow Helewysa made her will on the 
Monday before the feast of St. HiUary the Bishop, 1320 (14th Edw. U.), in 
which she desires to be buried " in cimiterio ecclesiae B. Marise ad Fortam 
CastriEbor."— R.H.S. 
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her land, with the buildings on it in Hertergate,* as it lay- 
between the street before and the lane of Thrusgate behind. 
A century later, in a lease of a new-built tenement in the 
street of Hertergate, it is described to be in front of the street 
and extending to the ground of the Friars Minors behind. 

Although I am anxious to avoid becoming entangled in what 
our venerable President has justly called " the delusive mazes 
of etymology," I have a theory about the derivation of *^ Her- 
tergate " which I will venture to propound to you, were it only 
in the hope of eliciting his valuable opinion upon the subject. 

I must assume that the name of " Hertergate," like all the 
earliest names of our streets, is of Anglo-Saxon origin. In 
" Herter " I conceive we have the Anglo-Saxon " Here-toha," 
the name they gave to their chief military commanders ; in 
modem EngKsh, General or Generalissimo. " Here " is A.S. 
for an army or host of soldiers (Exercitus)^ and the terminal 
" toha " is derived from A.S. Teon — to lead. The Anglo- 
Saxons called a military way "Here-stroet" Here-wick is 
in A.S. a garrison or camp. Hence the name of Harwich in 
Essex. But, you will naturally ask, how can a name of this 
kind of meaning be possibly applicable to a narrow, wretched 
street, a mere venella^ like the Far Water Lane. My answer 
is this. If the name be of Anglo-Saxon origin it was given 
to a street or highway existing in this part of the city before 
the foimdation of the Franciscan monastery, or at all events 
when the religious house that stood here occupied a much 
less space of ground than it did at a subsequent period. I 
conjecture that prior to the Norman Conquest " Hertergate " 
was the highway leading to the noble earthwork, now sur- 
mounted by Clifford's Tower, which is generally supposed to 
have been thrown up by our Saxon ancestors, and in that 
case the name as I have ventured to interpret its meaning 

* Walter de Hertergate was one of the Bailiffs of the city in the reign of 
Henry III. when John de Seleby was Mayor.— R. H. S. 
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would be highly appropriate. After the Conquest the castle 
was built with its entrance in the place where we remember 
it ; and the street leading to it would then take its present 
direction, and most probably be designated by its present 
name of Castlegate, a name that savours more of Anglo- 
Norman than Anglo-Saxon times. But there is nothing un- 
reasonable in supposing that the earlier name would not be 
wholly lost, that it might adhere to some portion of the old 
road. to the Saxon fortalice, and that when the greater part 
of that old road became stopped and obliterated by the domains 
of the Friars Minors, and all that remained was some portion 
of the street leading from Castlegate to the Staith, still the 
antient name of Hertergate might survive for some centuries 
all recollection of its original appropriation or meaning. 

The bank or foreshore of the Ouse, extending from the 
bridge to the Friars' walls, we all know by the name of the 
King's Staith. For many centuries this has been the principal 
wharf or quay where the smaller vessels have delivered their 
cargoes, and where great part of the commercial business of 
the river has been transacted. Stath is a pure Anglo-Saxon 
word, having the generic meaning of a bank, or shore, or 
margin. The use of this word as applied to a river wharf is, 
I believe, confined to certain localities, but it is pretty ex- 
tensively known in Yorkshire and other northern counties. 
In the reign of Richard II. the mayor and bailiflPs obtained a 
charter to take tolls of certain merchandize brought to the 
city, to be applied in aid of the expense of repairing their new 
wharf or key (Kayam) between Ouse-bridge and the house 
of the Friars Minors at York. 

By an ordinance for the regulation of the Key or Staith 
made in the same reign, persons permitting their merchan- 
dize of stone, wood, or other things, to He " super Kayam 
inter pontem Use et murum fratrum Minorum," were to be 
subject to a fine of 4d per week. 
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With reference to the great religious house belonging to 
the order of Franciscans or Friars Minors, to which I have 
already alluded, the last document I have quoted is sufficient 
to prove that it stood upon the area of which the massive 
stone walls we still call Friars' Walls were the river boundary, 
and " was not far from the Castle," precisely as Leland had 
told us. 

We will now return into Casilegate and pass along Castle- 
gate Lane, now called Tower Street, which was the boundary 
of the Friars Minors on the opposite side. 

In Mr. Drake's time this road was called Castlegate Postern 
Lane. In the reign of King Edward IV. the higher ground 
lying between the end of Castlegate and the ditch or moat of 
the castle was called Castle Hill, and being then waste ground 
it was leased to one John Lough, a miller, for a long term of 
years, and a wind-mill was erected upon it. This was after- 
wards the site of several respectable mansions, which many 
of us remember in that locality before the present castle wall 
was built. On Castle Hill Sir Henry Thompson,* of Escrick, 
Knight, who was Lord Mayor in 1663 and 1672, and repre- 
sented the city in four Parliaments during the reign of 

* When Mr. Davies compiled his Second Antiquarian Walk he had not, I 
believe, gone so fully into the history of the family of the Thompsons as he 
did afterwards. Erom my own researches I find that there were two Henrys, 
both knights, liying at this period. One, Sir Henry Thompson, senior, was 
the second son of Richard Thompson, Esq. of Eilham. He was Lord Mayor 
in 1663, had country seats at Escrick and Marston, was the ancestor in the 
female line of the present Lord Wenlock, and died at Marston in 1683. The 
other, distinguished as Sir Henry Thompson, junior, was the eldest son of 
John Thompson, merchant (who is mentioned at page 67, antea). He was 
bom in Coppergate, was Lord Mayor in 1672, and M.P. from 1674 to 1686. 
His country-house was at Middlethorpe, near York. A hospital founded by 
him still exists in Castlegate. He died without surviying issue 26th Aug. 
1692, aged 62, and was buried in the church of St. Mary, Castlegate, where 
there is a blue marble slab to his memory. His widow, Anne, daughter of 
Alderman William Dobson, of Hull, died in 1696. It was probably for the 
convenience of the first-mentioned knight that (as Mr. Davies states) Castle- 
gate Postern was made <<wide enough for carriages." — ^B. H. S. 
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Charles II. had his town-house, and in the year of his second 
mayoralty the Corporation to accommodate him made the 
road through Castlegate postern wide enough for carriages. 
But they thought fit to prevent its becoming a common or 
public carriage-road by placing a post under the archway, 
which, in the year 1736, was ordered to be made a lock-post, 
and the key of it to be left with Alderman Jonas Thompson,* 
or some person he could confide in, for letting in coaches, 
chariots, and chaises, but to exclude waggons, wains, carts, 
and all sorts of heavy carriages. This arrangement continued 
until the postern and adjoining houses were demolished to 
make room for the new wall of the Castle. The Postern 
Tower had long ceased to be of a fortified character, for in 
the reign of Henry VII. William Bewyk,t an Augustin 
Friar, in consideration of the great cost he had made at 
Castlegate postern, had the grant of a farm or lease for his 
life of the dove-cote and chamber over the same postern at 
6d, annual rent. 

Having passed the site of Castlegate postern, some of us 
may be able to call to mind two or three humble cottages, 
with small gardens attached to them, which stood between 
the postern and a remnant of the Castle ditch, then become 
a pool of stagnant water below the Castle wall. In the 
garden of one of these cottages was formerly deposited that 
antient instrument of torture called the cucking or ducking 

♦ Jonas Thompson, attorney, son and heir of Richard Thompson, Esq. 
of Eilham, and grandson of Jonas Thompson, elder brother of the above- 
named Sir Henry Thompson, of Escrick. He was admitted to his freedom in 
1706, was Lord Mayor in 1731, and died in 1739, aged 69. On January 28rd, 
1711-12, he married at York Minster, Anne, daughter of William Justice, of 
York, gent, and niece of Alderman Emanuel Justice. She died in 1773, 
aged 82. Some account of the family of Justice will be given in a subsequent 
"Antiquarian Walk."— R. H. S. 

t In a warrant under the seal of King Richard III. Frere William Bewyk, 
to whom it is directed, is called " Surveyor of our works and buildings within 
our place of the Freres Augstyns in our city of York." — ^R. H. S. 
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stool, which was kept there even so late as the year 1607, 
and perhaps some time afterwards. 

The cucking or ducking stool was employed for punishing 
female offenders even in Anglo-Saxon times, and in many 
places was not entirely disused until about a century ago 5 
but there is reason to suppose that at York it became obso- 
lete much earlier. 

The punishment was originally inflicted upon women who 
had used false measures, or upon female brewers who had 
been guilty of the offence of brewing bad beer; but at a 
later period it was chiefly ladies having the reputation of 
being common flyters or scolds who were subjected to the 
painful and degrading operation of being placed in the 
ducking-stool dnd plunged three times into the river. 

We may think ourselves happy that we live in more 
gallant times, when the ladies are privileged to indulge in 
their loquacity to any extent, without fear of the ducking- 
stool. 

Opposite is the grass field, called St George's Close, from 
its being attached to the Hospital or Guild house of St. George 
which stood near it ; on this ground, when the Guild cele- 
brated the festival of its patron saint, pageants were exhibited, 
and when the pageant was concluded a pulpit was placed 
and a sermon was preached, and forms or benches arranged 
in the field, upon which the audience were seated. This spot 
seems from early times to have been appropriated to the re- 
creation of the populace, for in the year 1596 the field was 
let subject to a condition that people should be permitted to 
walk and shooters to shoot there as heretofore had been ac- 
customed. 

Before we part we must not omit to indulge ourselves with 
a glance at Clifford's Tower. When seen from St. George^s 
Field, before the new prison wall intercepted our view of the 
bold grassy mound from which it rises, Clifford's Tower was 
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the most graxjeful and picturesque of all the remains of medi- 
aeval architecture that our antient ciiy could boast. 

This beautiful ruin has had many narrow escapes from 
destruction. The latest happened between 20 and 30 years 
ago, when there was great cause to apprehend that the tower 
and mound would fall a sacrifice to the designs for the en- 
largement and alterations of the county prison which were 
then projected. 

But recent events are not so much within my province. I 
am able to present to you some account of its preservation at 
an earlier period. It is a circumstance which I do not find 
mentioned by Drake, or in any of the local chronologies, 
that during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the monu- 
ments of mediaeval art were treated with the utmost contempt 
and neglect, its surpassing beauty roused the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen to use their best eflPorts for rescuing Clifford's 
Tower from threatened destruction. In October 1596 letters 
of petition and remonstrance, written in an admirable spirit, 
were addressed by that body to Lord Burghley, the Lord 
High Treasurer, and Sir John Fortescue, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the object of which will be sufficiently shown 
if I read to you one of them : — 

In most humble wise (we) show unto y' honour that whereas in 
Trinity Term last we did inform your honour that Kobert Bed- 
head,* Gent, gaoler of York Castle, having the herbage of a mount 
of Her Majesty's lying betwixt the said Castle and the City, within 
the circuit of the City's walls, upon the top of which mount a Tower 
of Her Majesty's of free-stone, of antient building, called Clifford 
Tower, doth stand, had pulled down some part of the s* tower, & 
did intend the pulling down of the rest, & the stones thereof to 

» " Mrs. Mary Bedhead, wife of Mr. Bobert Bedhead, Esquire," was buried 
at St. Mary's, Castlegate, 22nd March, 1605-6. How long Mr. Bedhead sur- 
vived his wife I have not ascertained ; but he appears to have been succeeded 
in his oflSce of gaoler at the Castle by William Hammond, gent, who was 
interred in the above church, 24th February, 1631-2.— R. H. S. 

g2 
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take or beat into pieces & bum into Lime for his own use, and he 
had then done a great part of a flanker of freenstone built under 
the Castle side by some of Her Majesty's noble progenitors, which 
tower, as it seemeth, was at the first built for the defence of this 
City, but now is the most especial ornament for show & beauti- 
fying of this City, as well within this City as far into the Country, 
that is within or near unto the same, York Minster only excepted, 
and would be a great defacing to the show and beauty of this City 
if the same should be pulled down ; It pleased your honour at our 
humble suit to direct your letters to the Most Reverend father in 
God my Lord Archbishop of York his Grace to cause the same 
tower to be viewed & to certify to what good use the same might 
best (be) employed & so continued, And that Mr. Redhead 
might be charged not to proceed any further in pulling down 
thereof, which his grace did accomplish, & as we think did certify 
that the same is an especial ornament for the beautifying of this 
City, and being pulled down will be a great defacing to the same, 
or to that effect. Notwithstanding Mr. Redhead still intending, as 
we think, the pulling down of the same, hath since got a Com- 
mission for the viewing of the said tower again to certain of his 
especial friends, for what purpose we cannot certain learn, but, as 
we fear, to the end to obtain licence to pull down the same, which 
not only we but the whole commons of this City, in regard that 
the same by the show, building & height thereof, doth so adorn & 
beautify this City, would be very sorry to have pulled down; And 
we are very well assured that if Mr. Redhead shall have warrant 
to pull down the same, he will sell the most part of the stone 
thereof or beat the same into pieces & bum into lime for his own 
private gain, as he hath done with the s^ flanker, what pretence 
or show of making other buildings or otherwise soever he now 
maketh ; Our humble suit therefore for ourselves & the whole com- 
mons of this City to your honour is that it may please the same to 
take order that the same tower may stand & not be defaced nor 
pulled downe. And that if any Information of Certificate be that 
the same is ruinous or will be chargeable to Her Majestye keeping 
up, rather than the same be pulled down, this whole Corporation, 
if it may please Her Majesty to grant the same, and the Mount 
whereon the same standeth, unto us, will be at charges ourselves with 
the keeping up of the same; Or, if it shall be Her Majesty's 
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pleasure that the same shall be pulled down, we most humbly pray 
that it would please your honour that this City may have the stone 
thereof to be kept and employed for this City's use, for the repairing 
of the Walls of this City & of our great stone bridge, in and about 
the same, when need shall so require. But we and the whole com- 
mons of this City would be very sorry that the same should be 
pulled down. And your Orators, as they are most especially 
bounden, shall daily pray to God for the good and prosperous 
estate of your Honour long to continue and endure with much in- 
crease of honour. York, this 21st of October, 1596. 
Your Honour's humble to command — 

James Birkbie, Mayor. 

Thomas Harrison. Andrew Trewe. 

Robert Askwith. Ralph Richardson. 

William Robinson. Thomas Mosley. 

Robert Broke. 

On the same day they addressed a letter to the Earl of 
Cumberland, which, as it contains allusions to one or two 
curious facts, I will also take leave to read to you : — 

To the Right Honourable and there very good Lord the 
Earl of Cumberland give this. 
Our humble duties unto your honourable Lordship remembered . 
May it please the same to understand that whereas there is a 
Round tower of free-stone used as part of York Castle belonging 
to the Queen's Majesty, built long before time of memory upon the 
top of a high Mount made for that purpose, standing betwixt this 
City and York Castle, within the walls of this City, called Clif- 
ford's Tower, which by reason of the name was in former time, as 
we are verily persuaded, builded by some of your honour's ancestors, 
as it seemeth, for the defence of this City, and the same is now 
one of the antientest buildings for beautifying this City by show, 
both within the same and into the country, that is now left standing 
about this City (our Minster excepted). Now one Robert Redhead, 
your Gaoler of York Castle, having the herbage of the said Mount, 
pretending to make some needless building in York Castle, under 
colour thereof and by reason the said tower hath not of long time 
been employed for any needful use, saving only show, goeth about 
to obtain licence to pull down and deface the said tower, and hath 
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of late got a Commission to certain of his friends, for what purpose 
certain we cannot perfectly learn, but, as we hear, to view the same 
and to certify of the decay thereof, being indeed one part thereof 
riyen by reason that the groundwork in that part where a stone- 
bridge to the same stood is something shrunk; but the residue 
thereof standeth very firm, which licence if he should obtain he 
would, as we think, use some part of the stone thereof in some 
building in York Castle to colour his pretence withall, but the 
greatest part of the stone thereof he would sell in stone or beat 
into pieces and bum into lime for his own benefit, which, if he 
should do, would greatly deface the beauty of this City. Our 
humble suit therefore to your honour is, that it would please the 
same to be a suitor for us, if it may so stand, with your honour's 
good liking, unto my Lord Treasurer or otherwise as to your honour 
may seem convenient, that the same tower may still stand and not 
be pulled down nor defaced, wherein we ourselves and the whole 
body of this City shall not (only) be greatly beholden to your 
honour but also shall be duly bounden daily to pray to God for 
the good estate and happy success of your honourable Lordship 
long to continue, as knoweth the Almighty, to whose most merciful 
protection we do most humbly commit the same. York, this 21st 
October, 1596. 

We may rejoice that this interference,* which redounds 

♦ Among Mr. Davies's MSS. are several extracts from the City books 
relating to Clifford's Tower. I give one in a condensed form, which shows 
that Mr. Bedhead, notwithstanding " this interference," continued to '* deface 
the said tower ": 7th December, 1697. Mr. Francis Bayne informs this Court 
that he .saw two men yesterday morning on the top of Clifford's Tower casting 
and pulling down stones off the tower, and other two tumbling the same down 
the hill to Mr. Bedhead's workmen at his new Cockpit. Agreed that my Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, presently after the sermon this day at the Minster, 
shall show my Lord's Grace and the Council thereof. They then presented a 
petition to the Archbishop and the Council, stating all that had passed pre- 
viously, and the recent acts of Bedhead. They request his Grace to cause the 
tower and loose stones to be again viewed, and order Bedhead not to deal any 
more with the tower or stones, and to render account of what he has done, — 
" As otherwise we fear that by little and little he will either deface or pull 
down the tower, or use such means by pulling or picking the stones forth of 
the inside of the same, or by undermining of the same tower with conies, or 
other policies, as that the tower will in short time of itself, by his deceitful 
devices, fall down, which, if so be, will be to the great defacing of this 
City." 
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so much to the honour of the Corporation of that day, was 
completely successful. 

Nearly a century later the interior of the tower was de- 
stroyed by fire. The particulars of this event, which hap- 
pened on St. George's day, 1684, are given in the Ebora- 
cum, and other histories. Since that time the structure 
appears to have undergone little, if any, alteration beyond 
what is occasioned by the gradual progress of decay. Happily 
such is the solidity of its external walls that they seem to 
bid defiance to age, and upon them even Time has been 
able 

To write no wrinkle with his antique hand. 

If not molested by other agency the tower may remain for 
centuries to come, what our Elizabethan aldermen have 
quaintly described it, "a special ornament and beautifying 
of this City.'' 

The early history of Clifford's Tower, either alone or as 
connected with the Castle of York, of which I presume there 
can be no doubt it formed the keep or citadel, does not 
appear to have been hitherto made the subject of investi- 
gation by any of our topographical writers. All that Mr. 
Drake tells us about it is this : " Adjoining to the Castle 
is a high mount thrown up by prodigious labour, on which 
stands a tower of somewhat a round form called Clifford's 
Tower. This place (he continues) has long borne that name, 
and, if we may believe tradition, ever since it was built by the 
Conqueror, one of that family being made the first governor 
of it." 

It is clear that in this instance we must not rely upon 
tradition. William the Norman built very many castles, but 
Clifford's Tower was not raised in his time, although the date 
of the noble earth-work upon which it stands may, with great 
probability ,*be assigned to a much higher antiquity. Nor has 
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any evidence been yet adduced to show at what period the 
name of Clifford was attached to it. A very able archaeolo- 
gist who read a paper on Clifford's Tower (which I regret I 
did not hear) at the late annual meeting of the Institute has 
determined, I presume on architectural evidence, that the 
building was erected about the year 1220, that is to say, at 
the commencement of the reign of King Henry III. It is 
remarkable that the only entry which appears in the Index 
to the Patent Bolls having reference to the Castle of York is 
that of a writ or commission " De Castro Eboraci firmando," 
issued in the sixth year of King John, viz. the year 1205 or 
1206. We learn from the curious Itinerary of King John, 
printed by Mr. Duffus Hardy with his Introduction to the 
Close Bolls, that that monarch frequently honoured this city 
with his presence. He passed ten days in York in the months 
of February and March 1204, and in each of the nine fol- 
lowing years, save one, he did not fail to pay the city a visit 
of several days' duration. Hence it is highly probable that 
by the mandate, and indeed under the eye, of this monarch, 
the keep was placed upon the mound as we now see it. We 
may hope, however, that Mr. Hartshorne (the intelligent 
archasologist I have alluded to) will apply to this interesting 
subject his well-known powers of discrimination and research, 
and that the result of his labours will gratify us with some 
authentic information both as to the structural and the early 
military history of this early remain. Many scenes and 
events of high historical import must have passed within its 
massive walls, and we may be permitted to exclaim in the 
words of the poet — 

Shade of departed power, 
Skeleton of nnfleshed humanity. 
The chronicle were welcome that should call 
Into the compass of distinct regard 
The toils and struggles of thy infancy \ 
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Though it can scarcely be called either a highway or a bye- 
way of the city, I must not wholly neglect the New Walk. 

The formation of this noble promenade (and our friend Mr. 
Etty says that he does not know any public walk in Europe 
superior if equal to it) was first projected by the Corporation 
in 1730 or 1731. It was then ordered to be made 480 yards 
long and 8 feet wide, and the planting of it with trees was 
placed under the care of Mr. John Marsden,* an apothecary, 
one of the Common Council. In 1739 they determined to 
add 20 feet to the width, and in the following year it was 
nearly finished. The Long Walk was the name originally 
assigned to it. But there is always a difiiculty in changing 
old habits, and soon after its formation it was called by the 
name which it retains to this day, viz. New Walk, and pro- 
bably because a name, not really the same, but idem sonans, 
had from an early period been given to this part of the banks 
of the Ouse. In the first year of King Edward VI. the in- 
habitants were required " to healp to cleanse the water of 
Ouse aboute the Newark." And in the first year of Queen 
Mary certain places of the Newe Work in the water of Ouse 
were ordered " to be reparelled and made." 

In June 1738 the Corporation authorised " the Wardens 
of Walmgate Ward to get such a bridge as they thought 
proper made over Browney Dike at the end of the New Walk 
in St. George's Close." Browney Dike is a name given to 
that part of the river Poss which extends from the Castle 
Mills to its confiuence with the Ouse. 

Beckwith records that, in 1768, the Corporation erected a 
stone bridge over the Browney Dyke upon the New Walk, 

♦ John Marsden was apprenticed to William Dobson, apothecary, York, in 
1710, admitted to his freedom in 1718, filled the office of Chamberlain in 1724, 
and died in 1737. On May Ist, 1726, being then living in the parish of St. 
Martin, Coney Street, he married, at the Minster, Sarah, danghter of Mr. 
Henry Baper, of York.— R. H. S. 
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where before used to be a draw-bridge of wood, commonly 
called the Blue Bridge, from its being painted in bluish lead 
colour. The stone bridge has since given place to another 
draw or rather swivel bridge, and the name and colour that 
occasioned it are still retained. 

Beyond St. George's Field and Chapel are the Castle 
Mills, and the goote or stream of water diverted from the 
river Poss for the purpose of turning the mill-race. The 
^^ molendina aquatica subtus castellum " are mentioned in 
charters of an early date. Mr. Drake cites an Inquisition of 
the fourth year of King Edward I., by which it was found 
that the mills were the property of the Knights Templars. 
After the dissolution of that Society they became vested in 
the Crown. In the year 1376 an inquest was held on the 
body of Thomas de Novocastro, servant of Robert de Hol- 
beck,* a draper of York, who was riding his master's horse 
to the water near the mills, and was unfortunately drowned 
between the mills and the stone wall which enclosed the goote 
of the water running from the Poss to the river Ouse, be- 
tween the Otter-holmes and the mills. A similar accident 
happened at the same place in the reign of Richard IL John 
de Braytoft was drowned when watering his master's horse 
in the water between the chapel and the mills. The place 
called the Otter-holmes was a plot of elevated ground at the 
ftirther end of St. George's field, which was insulated by the 
river Poss on one side and the mill-stream on the other, and 
was of sufficient importance to occasion a commission to be 
issued in the thirty-second year of King Edward III. for 
inquiring, on the part of the King, whether a plot of land 
called " le Holme," lying between the castle of York and the 
river Ouse, belonged to the chapel of St. George. The prefix 
Otter, which is an Anglo-Saxon word, carries us back to 

♦ Probably the same person as " Robert le Draper," who was one of the 
city Chamberlains in 1343.— B. H. S. 
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veiy remote times, when we may suppose that the citizens 
were able to enjoy the diversion of otter-hunting without tra- 
velling far from home. 

The principal house erected on the ruins of St. George's 
chapel is a specimen of the timber buildings of the sixteenth 
century. 1 find from several notices of this place in the city 
books that for a considerable time it was called "Jersey 
House," a strange corruption of Si George's House. 

In the early part of the last century there was only a 
wooden bridge for foot-passengers across the river Poss at 
this place. In 1733 it was determined to make a horse-bridge 
with an arch under it between Castle Mills and Fishergate 
postern. It is obvious that when Sir Henry Thompson and 
his successors travelled in their coach between Escrick and 
York they must have forded the river Foss if they intended 
to take advantage of the increased width of Oastlegate 
postern. 

When the canal called the Foss Navigation was constructed 
some half a century ago the horse-bridge of 1733 was con- 
verted into a carriage-bridge, which again, a few years since, 
gave place to the present spacious roadway. 
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No. III. 

From Dringhouses to Miokleoate Bar. 

I HE village of Dringhouses is locally situated beyond 
the limits of the city, but being the place I have 
chosen for our starting-point it seems entitled to 
a few preliminary remarks. 

And first as to its name, which is not free from some of 
those difficulties that are so attractive to lovers of etymological 
inquiry. 

And the first question is whether the place was originally 
called Dringhouses or Binghouses, Drenghouses or Dreng- 
hows ; and here unfortunately we cannot call in the assistance 
of Domesday Book. The place had no name when that record 
was compiled. Thoresby, in his Ducatus, in giving the history 
of AUerton Gledhow, near Leeds, goes out of his way to 
discuss the etymology of Dringhouses, merely because it has 
a terminal somewhat similar, and most unaccountably (as it 
is remarked by his modern editor Dr. Whitaker), after stating 
that the right name is Dringhows or Dringhowe, but that it 
is corruptly called Ringhouses, he gives a recondite derivation 
of the wrong name. " It was probably so called (he says) 
from the Howe or Howes round which they had their divert- 
ing exercises, perhaps in the time of the Romans, this being 
their stratum (whence Street-houses are denominated) to that 
celebrated city. The Roman circus is by the Saxons rendered 
Wringsetey and the wrestlings, runnings, &c. there exercised, 
Wringsetay from which Wring-howe, the modern Ringhouses, 
are easily deduced." We must necessarily reject the anti- 
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quary's derivation of both the prefix and the terminal. No 
person acquainted with the physical geography of Dring- 
houses can suppose that the word Howe in the sense of hill 
or eminence can form any part of its etymon. And indeed 
Thoresby seems to have introduced this derivation for the 
sake of the miserable pun that follows it *^ There was after- 
wards (ho continues) a house of leapers in another sense, 
^ domus quam Leprosi inhabitant,' which distemper was 
never known in England till the Holy War." 

Upon better consideration, however, both Thoresby and 
his friend the learned Koger Q-ale came to the conclusion 
that the place took its name from the circumstance of there 
having been in it " some howe or houses held by the Drenges, 
of whom there is frequent mention in Domesday Book, which 
Drenges were vassalli militares.'*'* 

In the Eboracum Drake adopts the same derivation upon 
the authority of Sir Thomas Widdrington, who conjectured 
that the name indicated the tenure by which the land was 
held. Unfortunately these writers are not agreed in their 
interpretation of the term Dreng and Drengage. Thoresby 
and Gale regard the former as a term applying to persons 
who held land by military service, vassalli militaresy whilst 
Drake and Sir Thomas Widdrington consider Drengage to 
mean simply drainage. On the other hand Spelman and 
after him Ducange are of opinion that the Drengs mentioned 
in Domesday Book, and in some other records of early date, 
were not vassals of a lower sort, and that those who held by 
Drengage were in possession anterior to the Norman Conquest. 

But there was another description of tenure called Drengage 
which had escaped the notice of these early topographers and 
antiquaries. Within the extensive parish of Sedgefield, 
which is a member of the Bishop of Durham's great manor 
of Bishop Middleham, is a constablery called Butterwick, 
which Mr. Surtees tells us upon the authority of Boldon 
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Book, was held by the servile tenure of Drengage. The 
tenants who were called Drengs " fed the bishop's horse and 
dog, attended the great chaee with two greyhounds and five 
cords of provision, and did suit at the court of pleas, and 
served on embassies."* 

Now it is by no means improbable that Dringhouses was 
in Anglo-Saxon times held under the see of York by a tenure 
of this description, and being merely a hamlet, consisting, 
most likely, of the few houses occupied by the Drenges or 
Drengs, and not being an integral part of any parish, it was 
not of importance enough to be mentioned in the Conqueror's 
Survey. Part of it, if not the whole, was formerly under the 
jurisdiction of the Church, some evidence of which still exists 
in the sign of the Cross Keys displayed by its oldest hostelrie. 
From a charter of the time of King Henry III. printed in the 
Eboracum,f we leani that Archbishop Walter de Gray held 
lands at Dringhouses which had previously belonged to the 
prior and convent of the Holy Trinity in York, and that the 
Archbishop obtained the royal permission to enable him to 
make a grant of these lands to his brother Robert de Gray. 
This proves that the place was at an early period connected 
with the archiepiscopal see, and also accounts for its being 
partly within the parish of the Holy Trinity, Micklegate, as 
it is to this day. I know of only one other place in York- 
shire, and indeed I am unable to find another in the whole 
nomina villarum of England, with a name resembling this, 
and that is a hamlet in the parish of Skipsea in Holdemess, 
called Dringhoe or Dringhow ; and it is remarkable that in 
this hamlet certain land was held under the great Norman 
Earl of Albemarle by the tenure of doing service as the 
Earl's falconer, and appearing with three horses at his court 
at Burstwick, a tenure somewhat similar in character to that 
which in Durham was called Drengage. 

* Surtees's Durham, iii. 50. t ^orac. App. Ixix. 
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Perhaps you will smile when I mention that Dringhouses 
is not without a slight association of historical and even 
poetical interest. In the fifteenth century here stood the manor- 
place of Francis Viscount Lovel, the personal friend and 
faithful adherent of Richard Duke of Gloucester, afterwards 
King Richard III. The Levels were an Oxfordshire family, 
being seated at Minster-Lovel in that county; but in the 
reign of King Henry VI. William Lord Lovel, by marriage 
with Alice, one of the sisters and ultimately the sole heir of 
the last Lord Deincourt, had acquired possessions in York- 
shire, and among them the manor of Dringhouses, which de- 
scended to his grandson Francis, afterwards Viscount Lovel. 
In the latter part of the reign of King Edward IV. Richard 
Carbett, who was the tenant of this nobleman's chief place at 
Dringhouses, had been disturbed in his enjoyment of the 
right he claimed to depasture his cattle upon Knavesmire, 
and had been indicted for putting his beasts upon the pasture; 
and on the 13tli of August, 1479, Lord Lovel, attended by 
his counsel, appeared before tlie Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of York assembled in the Guildhall, and desired to know the 
reason why his tenant had sustained this treatment at the 
hands of the city authorities. The Recorder denied the right 
of any persons who were not citizens of York to depasture 
their cattle upon Knavesmire, but promised that Lord Level's 
complaint should be investigated, and that he should be per- 
mitted to bring forward evidence in support of his claim. 
Four years elapsed and nothing was done, but when Bang 
Richard III. was on his way to York, with Lord Lovel in his 
train as Lord Chamberlain of his household, the Corporation 
seem suddenly to have recollected that it might be incon- 
venient to offend a person high in the royal favour, and a 
short time before the King's arrival in the city they made an 
order that it should be answered to the counsel of my Lord 
Lovel that the Mayor and his brethren would not be against 
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the right of my said Lord, but would be agreeable that he 
should have his right, so that none other of Drynghows have 
common in the said pasture but only the tenant of my said 
Lord Level of his chief place there, to the number of twenty 
kye and a bull, so that the said tenant have none other man's 
beasts to gest, but occupy the common with his own beasts, 
and that his beasts have a mark that they may be known from 
others. Had not one of the triumvirate been the Lord of 
Dringhouses I need scarcely have brought to your recollec- 
tion the doggerel lines which cost the unfortunate author of 
them his life : — 

The catte, the ratte, and Loyel oar dogge, 
Rnlyth all England nnder a hogge; 

the which, to use the words of one of our early chroniclers, 
" was meant that Catesby, Ratclyffe, and the Lord Lovell 
ruled the land under the Kynge, whiche bare the whyte bore 
for his conysaunce." 

Lord Lovel fought on the side of his master and friend 
King Richard III. in his last fatal field, from which he escaped 
with his life, and he afterwards evinced his mistaken attach- 
ment to the house of York, or rather, perhaps, his continued 
aversion to the new dynasty, by being one of the leaders of 
the insurrection in favour of the impostor Lambert Simnell in 
the second year of King Henry VII. It is doubtftd whether 
Lord Lovel was slain at the battle of Stoke, but he was not 
heard of afterwards. 

The deeds of this former lord of Dringhouses may not 
always live in the annals of history, but his name is secure of 
immortality because it has been touched by the magic wand 
of Shakespeare. Lord Lovel is one of the dramatis personce 
in the historical play of King Richard III. although the poet 
has only brought him twice upon the stage and has put into 
his mouth no more than two lines. In the fifth scene of the 
third act, when Lovel and RatclifF appear with the head of 
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Hastings, Gloucester says, " Be patient, they are friends ; 
RatcHff and Lovel ;" and Lqyel exclaims — 

Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, . 
The dangerons and nnsuspected Hastings. 

But it is time to take our leave of Dringhouses, where I 
fear you will think I have detained you too long. 

Turning from Knavesmire and looking towards the left 
side of the high road we shall observe a narrow bye-way 
formerly called Hob-Moor Lane, which leads to another ex- 
tensive common or tract of uninclosed grass-land, part of it 
formerly called " Yorkys Moor," but the whole being now 
designated Hob Moor. This common, like Knavesmire, is 
now enjoyed by the freemen for the depasturing of their 
cattle. 

As the eye passes along Hob-Moor Lane it is attracted by 
an upright stone, having the appearance of a land-mark or 
boundary stone, but as we approach it we shall discover it to be 
the mutilated effigy of an armed warrior, and that it has been 
one of those recumbent statues frequently found upon the 
tombs of persons of distinction who died in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. If we examine this sculptured figure 
more closely we shall perceive that the large heater-shaped 
shield which the warrior bears still exhibits three hougettesy 
or antient leathern water-buckets, the well-known armorial 
ensigns of the antient Yorkshire family of Boos, and it is 
remarkable that the fine chiseling of these objects still retains 
nearly all its original sharpness, whilst their design presents 
an admirable example of the beautiful forms of early heraldry. 
Mr. Drake conjectures that " this figure was dragged out of 
the ruins of some of our demolished monasteries." He says 
that "the pasture-masters of Micklegate "Ward lately had a 
mind to perpetuate the name of Hob Moor by placing this 
old statue on a pedestal and putting an inscription upon it." 

H 
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This inscription, the date of which is 1717, may yet be read 
thus : — 

This statue long Hobs* name has bore, 
Who was a knight in times of yore, 
And gaye this common to the poor. 

There is not, I believe, any documentary evidence to attest 
the fact stated in these doggerel lines, but we may accept them 
as a proof that some tradition existed to the same effect 
And, although we can have no doubt that the history of the 
original appropriation of Hob-Moor resembles that of Knaves- 
mire, it is not improbable that the family of Boos did at one 
time possess some manorial or other rights upon the unin- 
closed land in this neighbourhood, and that the name of the 
moor may be derived from that circumstance. Hob is a 
diminutive of Eobert, which was a favourite Christian name 
of that branch of the Eoos's that was seated at Ingmanthorpe, 
near Wetherby. They were patrons of the church of St. 
Martin, Micklegate, and nothing is more likely than that one 
of the family should choose that church for his final resting- 
place, and that this monumental effigy was placed there by 
his pious descendants to perpetuate his memory. We cannot 
but condemn the sacrilegious act of the pasture-masters who 
dragged it from its proper home, whatever that home was, 
but we shall not be surprised at such an act having been 
committed by those who lived in the early part of the last 
century, when we recollect that within the last twenty years 
the fragments of the only sepulchral monument of the same 
age that remained in the Minster, which was a most inter- 
esting exainple of that early period, were permitted by the 
guardians of the church to be carried away from York to be 
added to the museum of a Welsh antiquarian collector. 

A monument to a member of the family of Roos, of the 
same character as that which we are now contemplating, 
though of a somewhat earlier period, is now among those 
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remaining in the Temple church in London, and is assigned 
by Stothard to the Robert Roos who distinguished himself in 
the reign of King John, and was one of the barons who 
forced the Magna Charta from that monarch. He died in 
1231, but the artist assigns the sculpture to a period subse- 
quent to that in which the person lived whom it is said to 
represent. It will not be expected that I should now succeed 
in identifying the individual knight of the antient house of 
Roos to whose memory this interesting fragment of medisBval 
sculpture was originally executed. A Sir Robert de Roos, of 
Tngmanthorpe, who flourished in the reign of King Edward III. 
and died towards the close of the fourteenth century, in his will 
manifests his attachment to York by bequeathing legacies of 
40^. to the Friars Minors, and 20». to the other three orders 
of friars in the city, and if he had not directed that his body 
should be buried in the chapel of the Blessed Virgin at Ing- 
manthorpe it might have been plausibly conjectured that this 
was his effigy. But whether it be or be not practicable to 
assign the statue to its true original, we must lament that it 
IS not deposited in some more worthy and suitable place than 
that to which it is now degraded* 

The end of Hob-Moor Lane is the point at which we enter 
the city jurisdiction, and when we have proceeded a short 
way beyond it we shall reach the spot where (within the 
recollection of some of us now present) stood what Mr. Drake 
calls " the fatal triple tree, being the gallows for the execution 
of criminals in the county at large. This being in the 
liberties of the city (he adds) must have been granted from 
them to the county as a place very proper, from its situation 
in the most public high road about us, for executions * in 
terrorem,' before, as I am informed (Mr. Drake continues), 
the high sheriff caused this tragical affair to be performed 
within the precincts of the Castle of York." 

In a modern History of York it is stated that the gallows 

h2 
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was erected here " during the night, in March 1708, prior to 
which time capital punishments were effected in the area of 
the Castle." Both these accounts are somewhat loose and 
inaccurate. 

The gallows was used, as the instrument for inflicting the 
punishment of death, at an early period of our history, and 
it was the custom of our ancestors to place it in some con- 
spicuous suburban situation. The great religious houses, 
which in barbarous times assumed the power of life and 
death over their vassals, adopted this method. 

The gallows of the Abbot of St. Mary at York stood near 
the highway leading across the forest of Galtres towards 
Helmsley, and that belonging to the Master of the Hospital 
of St. Leonard was placed upon the eminence near Green- 
Dykes Lane, not far from Lamel Hill, probably (as some of 
our friends infer from the name) upon Garrow Hill (a cor- 
ruption of Gallows Hill), where Mr. Barstow's house is built. 

The principle of publicity in the execution of criminals, 
which is still maintained by the legislature although strongly 
objected to by many wise and worthy persons, is undoubtedly 
a relic of olden times. Our predecessors believed that a 
salutary effect was produced by it upon the popular mind. 
At York the wretched offenders were dragged to the place 
of execution in an open cart or tumbril, whether it were 
from the county prison in the castle or the city gaol on 
Ouse Bridge, through the most open and frequented streets 
and highways of the city and suburbs. But I suspect 
that exceptions were made ; and in some instances, perhaps, 
where the less ignominious mode of putting to death by 
beheading was resorted to, in the case of criminals of a higher 
grade, the execution took place within the precincts of the 
castle, or in some place within the city which would involve 
less publicity and display. For example, Thomas Percy, Earl 
of Northumberland, who suffered for bis participation in the 
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rebellion of the year 1569, was beheaded upon a scaffold 
erected upon the Pavement. There is no doubt, however, that 
for many centuries past the York Tyburn (for it was so 
called in imitation of the name of the locality near London 
chosen for the same purpose, and a bye-way near it is to this 
day called Tyburn Lane) was a little hillock upon the waste 
ground on the roadside adjacent to Knavesmire, and nearly 
opposite to the White House, or, as it used to be styled, 
Gallows House. 

In the former part of the reign of King Henry VIII. (1545) 
it is recorded that the Corporation " had viewed Knaysmyer 
from the next corner beyond the gallows " : and in the time 
of Philip and Mary the city was at the expense " of having 
the gallows newly set up again at Knavesmyer, at the place 
accustomed/' Perhaps the obnoxious gibbet had been burnt 
by Sir John Symson and his accomplices during the riotous 
proceedings I have elsewhere described to you. 

The gallows stood in the same locality in the reign of 
Charles L, as we learn from the singular production I have 
alluded to, — " Drunken Barnaby's Itinerary," — in which a 
remarkable circumstance is mentioned illustrative of the praC' 
tice that once prevailed of interring the bodies of criminals 
beneath or near to the place of execution. The only object 
connected with York which the itinerant thought worthy of 
notice was the gallows, which met his eye as he approached 
the city from Tadcaster. 

In the year 1634, one John Bartendale, a musician, was 
executed here for felony, and after hanging three-quarters of 
an hour was cut down and buried near the gallows. A short 
time afterwards one of the Vavasours of Haslewood, riding 
by, thought he saw the earth move, and he and his servant 
alighted and exhumed the buried, but not dead, piper, 
who was taken back to the castle, and reprieved, and 
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afterwards pardoned. In the Itinerary the incident is thus 
described: — 

Ibi Tibicen apprehensns, 
Indicatns et snspensns, 
Flanstro cooptato fnri, 
Uhi Tibia ? clamant pneri. 
Nnnquam Ivdes ampliiM Billie; 
At nescitU, inqnit ille. 
Qnod contigerit memet teste, 
Nam abscissa jngulo reste, 
Ut in fossam fnrcifer yexit, 
Semi-mortnns resnrrexit : 
Arce redncem occlndit, 
Ubi yalet, vivit, Indit. 

Thomas Gent, who has recorded this anecdote, gives a 
paraphrase of Bamaby's lines, which seems to me to convey 
their meaning better than the English version in the modem 
editions of the Itinerary : — 

Here a piper apprehended 
Was found guilty and suspended. 
Being led to fatal gallows, 
Boys did ciy, " Where is thy bellows? 
Eyer must thou cease thy tuningi " 
Answered he, ** For all your cunning, 
You may fail in your prediction." 
Which did happen without fiction. 
For cut down and quick interred, 
Earth rejected what was buried: 
Half aliye, or dead, he rises. 
Gets a pardon next assizes, 
And in York continues blowing. 
Yet a sense of goodness showring. 

To bring down to a later period the use of the gallows on 
this spot, I may mention that the notorious Richard Turpin 
was hanged here in the year 1735, having been convicted at 
the March Assizes for the county of the crime of horse- 
stealing. In one of the periodicals of the day it is stated that 
Turpin "behaved in an undaunted manner: as he mounted 
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the ladder, feeling his right leg tremble, he stamped it down, 
and, looking round about him with an unconcerned air, he 
spoke a few words to the topsman, then threw himself off, 
and expired in five minutes." 

A few years afterwards a more melancholy spectacle was 
exhibited. During the month of November 1746 as many 
as twenty-two unfortunate persons, who had been engaged on 
the Pretender's side in the rebellion of the '45, were dragged 
from the castle in sledges to suffer the ignominious penalty 
of the law upon this spot. Some of them were of good fami- 
lies, and held high rank in the rebel army. 

Among them were several highlanders, and many of them 
were Eoman Catholics. It is stated that they all behaved 
with great decency. 

The heads of two of the rebels were set up at Micklegate 
Bar, and remained there more than seven years, a disgusting 
proof of the coarse and unfeeling spirit of the times. In the 
year 1755, William Anmdell, a tailor, residing in York, of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, was convicted at the City 
Assizes of having traitorously and seditiously taken down 
from Micklegate Bar the heads of two rebels there affixed, 
and he was sentenced to two years' imprisonment. This man 
must have had some of the old Arundel blood in his veins 
prompting him to this bold and generous act. The last per- 
son who held the important office of Ciiy Cook, and died 
recently at an advanced age, was the widow of Arundel's 
son, and a daughter of hers is still living in York to boast 
of her ancestor's enterprise. 

In April 1781 "William Mayer, Esq., a Yorkshire gentle- 
man of large property, was executed here for the wilful 
murder of a sheriff's officer, who was employed to arrest 
him for a debt. The offence was committed at a house in 
Micklegate, opposite St. Martin's church, where Mr. Mayer 
and his wife were lodging. 
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Indeed, it was not until the commencement of the present 
century that the Tybm'n-tree, of deadly never-green (if I 
may be permitted to use the phraseology of the gallows school), 
ceased to bear its accustomed untimely fimit. 

In 1802 the place of execution, called the New Drop, 
behind the eastle, was used for the first time. For the last 
haJf-century, on the very rare occasions that city criminals 
have been left for execution, a similar temporary erection 
has been provided without the waUs of the city gaol. 

Having kept you so long at the foot of the gallows I must 
now hurry you up the gentle elevation which we of the vale 
of York have dignified by bestowing upon it the significant 
name of " The Mount." Some of my fiiends would be able 
to beguile the toilsome ascent by pointing out to you several 
objects of interest in this locality belonging to a period of 
more remote antiquity than I venture to inquire into, but I 
must be content to remind you that, according to Mr. Drake, 
" the Mount was made use of in the Civil wars as an outwork, 
and commanded the road from Tadcaster to the city." 

After we have gained the summit of this eminence we shall 
pass the site of a chantry-chapel dedicated to St. James the 
Apostle, which stood on the east side of the road upon the 
slope of the hill towards the city. In the year 1612 **the 
chappell without Micklegate Bar, called St James's Chappell, 
and the Chappel Yard or Qurth," were the property of one 
Eobert Blackaller, who seems to have had a predilection for 
ecclesiastical property, for he was also the owner of the 
churchyard of St Giles in Gillygate. Mr. Drake notices 
that the last part of the foundations of St James's chapel was 
razed in the year in which he wrote, for the purpose of 
widening the road. In the early part of the last century the 
condition of the highways approaching the city was very 
different from that in which we now see them. It seems very 
probable that in some seasons the road over the Mount was 
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scarcely passable. In April 1742 the Corporation appointed 
a Committee to direct and superintend the levelling of the 
Mount, and finishing it in such a manner as they should think 
proper for making it a safe and convenient road, and a few 
months afterwards it was reported that they had made a very 
handsome and convenient road to the city at an expense of 
little more than 50Z. In the year 1753 it was found neces- 
sary to drain off a quick spring which flowed upon the road 
at the Mount, and its waters were collected into a stone trough 
placed at the hedge side. 

On the summit, nearly opposite the houses now Mrs, 
Bealby's, stood an unsightly stable and pinfold, which were 
not removed until the year 1793 ; and, after all they had done, 
the Corporation so lately as the year 1797 were indicted for 
not keeping in proper repair the road between Micklegate 
Bar and Mr. Newstead's house on the Mount. 

We next come to that part of the Mount where an antient 
way-rside hospital, called St. Katherine's Spittal-house, formerly 
stood, which (as I find it recorded in a nearly contemporary 
MS.), " being ruinous and out of repair, was in the year 1652 
taken down and rebuilt, and made into four dwellings for 
poor widows." The structure of the seventeenth century, 
which most of us recollect, did not present a very remarkable 
appearance, but was curious as an example of a brick building 
of the time of the Commonwealth. It was removed a few 
years ago to accommodate the owners of the adjacent ground, 
and a new building was erected in a less conspicuous situation 
in Holgate Lane. 

The suburbs of the city, Mr. Drake was of opinion, had 
been at some earlier period generally of much greater extent 
than in his time ; and he asserts that *^ in former days there 
was one continued street of houses on both sides from the 
Mount to Micklegate Bar, but (he says) the siege of the city 
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entirely reduced it all to ashes, except a few houses which 
were preserved from destruction by the royal fort" 

It seems not improbable that during the tranquil reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and King James I. the inhabitants were 
induced to spread their buildings over the suburban districts, 
feeling less need of the protection afforded by the fortifications ; 
and from the great number of transfers of property situate 
without Micklegate Bar, which were made at that particular 
period, I am inclined to think that houses then stood very 
thick upon this line of street. There can be no doubt that 
the effect of the unnatural warfare of the seventeenth century 
would be to render extra-mural habitations less desirable. 
We can, however, have no hesitation in stating that the 
number of human habitations which have sprung up in this 
part of the suburbs during the last twenty or thirty years far 
exceeds all that existed in any former period of our history. 

The wide street extending from Holgate Lane to Mickle- 
gate Bar is now called Blossom Street, a name which is so 
singular a corruption of the antient name of the street that 
we may draw from it a useful lesson as to the danger of being 
misled by the delusive wiles of etymology. 

In a compotus of the receiver of the rents of the see of 
York in the reign of King Edward III. and in other docu- 
ments of the fourteenth century, this street is called " Ploxom 
Gate." In the succeeding century the name had been 
softened to " Plughs-wain-gate." " A garden in Plughs- 
wain-gate in the suburbs of the city " was part of the dower 
lands of Margaret, the widow of Sir Eichard le Scrope, of 
Bolton, who lived in the reign of Bang Henry V. Two cen- 
turies more pass away, and we find the name departing still 
ftirther from its original sound, but not without a recognition 
of its origin. " An orchard and a dove-cote in Blossom Gate, 
otherwise Plaxholme Gate," were the property of Michael 
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Lowick in the second year of King James I. And twenty 
years later, viz. in 1624, Thomas Campleshon * sold a house 
in " Ploxwaingate, otherwise called Blossom Gate, without 
Micklegate Bar, in the suburbs of the city of York." 

After this digression I must recall your attention to the 
etymological discussion which it has interrupted, as I wish to 
ask your assistance in discovering the derivation of the former 
name of the street " without Micklegate Bar," — Ploxam Gate. 
And a question first arises whether this may not be a corrup- 
tion of some still older name. I confess that I can make 
nothing of " Floxam^'^ unless it be an abreviation of the Latin 
word ^^ Ploxemum^'* which means, I believe, a tumbrel, a 
cart or carriage used for the meanest purposes. Yet it is 
very unusual to find the early specific names of our streets so 
strongly savouring of a Roman origin. I must therefore 
content myself with having acquainted you with the name 
(not previously noticed, I believe, by any of our topographical 
writers) by which the street was known five or six centuries 
ago, leaving the unde derivatur to you, if you think the 
inquiry sufficiently attractive, f 

As we approach Micklegate Bar we shall observe two narrow 
streets or lanes branching off to the right and left, parallel 
with the line of the city walls and ramparts. That on the 
right, now usually called Nunnery Lane, was known by the 
name of Baggergate for many centuries. I find it in a 

* Thomas Campleshon, tailor, was one of the City Chamberlains in 1612. 
The lane leading from the Bishopthorpe Road, near Nnnthorpe Villas, to 
Enayesmire, is still known as Campleshon Lane. — R. H. S. 

t On the original MS. is this memorandum: — ''Read at the Evening 
Meeting, Museum, Feb. 25, 1850." 

These meetings were held in the council-room of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society, generally on a Monday. Each member of the council had 
the privilege of introducing a friend ; and tea, coffee, and light refreshments, 
were provided at the members' expense. Mr. Davics has evidently incorpo- 
rated in his " Third Antiquarian Walk ** a portion of the paper he read at 
the Museum some five years previously.— R. H. S. 
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charter as early as the year 1303, and subsequently in a 
compotus of the reign of Edward III. The lane on the 
opposite side has in modem times been designated Thief 
Lane, perhaps for the sake of the antithesis ; but I do not 
find that name in any document of early date. One of these 
bye-ways leads to Skeldergate postern and the other to North 
Street postern, but neither of them was formerly a highway 
for carriages, and probably the name of Baggergate, which I 
presume is synonymous with Beggar Gate, — the word beggar 
being derived from the Anglo-Saxon word baelg^ signifying 
bag or wallet, — might arise from its having been the custom 
for persons of that description, who durst not present them- 
selves at the great entrance to the city through Micklegate 
Bar, to turn aside and obtain access by one of the posterns, 
which might not be so strictly watched. The large edifice, 
called the Nunnery or Convent, at one corner of Baggergate, 
which gives to that lane its modern name, is the only con- 
ventional establishment now existing at York. It is a modem 
structure, but upon the site of it there was in Drake's time a 
large old brick building, which was then called the Nunnery, 
although it was really no more than a boarding-school for 
young ladies of Roman Catholic families, having been pur- 
chased for that purpose by a Mrs. Paston in 1686. 

At the opposite comer of Baggergate is a small building 
still decorated with some patches of English ecclesiastical 
architecture, and still called by its original name of St. 
Thomas's hospital,* having been in mediasval times the house 
of a religious guild or fraternity established in honour of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, to which at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century was united the then newly-formed and 



* This hospital was removed in 1862, and a new one erected lower down 
Nunnery Lane. " Some account of the Hospital of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury " is given in volume 57 of the publications of the Surtees Society. — 
R.H.S. 
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afterwards more important guild or fraternitj' of Corpus 
Christi. 

At the time of the abolition of these religious guilds, in the 
year 1545, there is no doubt that St. Thomas's hospital was 
a spacious and imposing structure, including a chapel exhibit- 
ing all the attractive adornments with which the sacred edifices 
of that age were usually invested. As late as in Thomas 
Gent's time the image of the Virgin with the Saviour in her 
arms, much broken, or decayed by time, was on the outside, 
in stone, above the window of the chapel, which had not then 
lost all its painted glass, and still presented the imperfect 
effigies of the canonized archbishop and martyr, to whom the 
hospital was dedicated. 

Some years subsequent to its desecration, St. Thomas's 
hospital, together with two other buildings of the same 
character, within the walls, was appropriated by the city 
authorities to a purpose in which we may discern the germ of 
the poorhouses or workhouses of a later period. 

You are aware that the first poor-law, that is to say, the 
earliest statute by which power was given to levy compulsory 
rates for the general maintenance or relief of the indigent, 
was not made until towards the close of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Previously to the Reformation a vast number of 
the poor of the land depended for their sustenance upon the 
doles or alms distributed daily at the gates of the religious 
houses. And we may imagine how effectual this mode of 
relief would be in a place like York, which could boast of 
having within its walls large establishments of each of the 
four orders of friars, namely, — the Franciscans or Friars 
Minors, near the Castle; the Carmelites or White Friars, 
near Peasholme Grreen ; the Augustins or Friars Eremites, 
in Lendal or Old Conyng Street; and the Dominicans or 
Friars Preachers, near Toft Grreen ; and also the hospital of 
St. Leonard, and the priory of the Holy Trinity in Micklegate, 
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besides the wealthy Benedictine abbey of St. Mary, close to 
the city, and the smaller houses in the suburbs, of the Gilber- 
tines, upon St. Andrew's Grreen, near Fishergate, and the 
Benedictine Nuns at Clementhorpe. There were also several 
hospitals that in various ways contributed to the relief of the 
necessitous wayfarer or vagrant. It was one of the charges 
brought against these institutions at the time of the Reforma- 
tion that they supported, and perhaps created, a very numerous 
and very idle poor ; and it is easy to conceive the wretched 
and appalling effects that could not fail to be produced when 
these various sources of relief and sustentation were suddenly 
and simultaneously withdrawn. During the latter part of the 
reign of the monarch to whose thoughtless and unprincipled 
rapacity these evils may be attributed, numerous schemes 
were devised and several laws made for their mitigation, but 
with little success. Under the government of his son and 
successor. King Edward VI., Christ's and St Thomas's hos- 
pitals were founded in London for the relief of the impotent, 
and Bridewell for the punishment and employment of the 
vigorous and idle ; and this measure seems to have afforded 
an example and formed a precedent for other places, for we 
find that one of the expedients resorted to by the municipal 
authorities in York for diminishing the evils of mendicancy, 
previously to the enactment of the statute of Elizabeth, was to 
appropriate three of the hospitals in the city, which had come 
into their possession soon after the suppression of the guilds 
and other lesser religious foundations, to the purpose of shelter- 
ing the poor and indigent ; and in order to raise a ftmd for 
their relief a monthly assessment was made upon the inha- 
bitants of each ward, and contributions, or as they were called 
benevolences, were accepted from other persons for the same 
object. The three hospitals selected were St. Thomas's with- 
out Micklegate Bar, St. Anthony's on Peasholme Green, and 
Trinity Hospital in Fossgate ; and it may not be uninteresting 
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if I tell you what were the funds raised for the relief of the 
poor placed in these three hospitals for seven months com- 
mencing with August 1574, and ending with February 1575, 
^nd how such funds were applied (the monthly payments of 
each of the four wards did not always amount to the same) : — 

In Micklegate ward the highest monthly assessment was 
195. 4d. the lowest 18«. 

Bootham ,, 16s, ,, 145. 

Monk „ Ids. „ 95. 6d. 

Walmgate „ 225. „ IO5. 

The aggregate amount of the money levied upon the city 
for this period (viz. for seven months) was 24Z. II5. lid. 

During the same period the benevolences of certain honour- 
able and worshipful personages towards the relief of the said 
poor were as follows : — 

The Lord President of the Council of the 
North, in two payments .... 
The Lord Archbishop, in three portions 
The Dean (Mr. Matthew Hutton) 
Mrs. Yonge (the widow of Archbp. Yonge) 
Mr. Slingsby 



The ordinary payments for the relief of the poor amounted 
to IZ. 125. Od. each week, and the following are some of the 
extraordinary disbursements : — 

Eaiment for two poor boys in St. Thomas's 

hospital 85. 4<?. 

Money to put in their purses . . .45. 

6000 turves for the three hospitals, at 25. 4d. 
the thousand 145. 

Labourers for carriage thereof . . .25. 6rf. 

Six horse-loads of coals to St. Thomas's 
hospital, at M, the load . . . .35. 
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Paid to Johnson's wife in Skeldergate for 
healing of two boys' heads at St. Thomas 
house, which were scalled, and stuff for 
them 4a. 6d. 

Paid to Robert Blake for curing a younge 
Spanyghte, whose name is Barrand, and 
for stuff that went to it . . . . Ss. 

Our friends of the faculty will perhaps explain why the 
charges for medical treatment are so high in proportion to 
the other expenses. 

This state of things continued for a considerable time, 
probably until the new poor laws came into operation, about 
the year 1600. Afterwards St. Thomas's hospital was ap- 
propriated to the accommodation of a certain number of 
necessitous persons placed in it by the Corporation, and 
towards the close of the seventeenth century ten poor widows 
were permitted to occupy the dilapidated chambers of this 
once venerated edifice, which had from time to time been 
despoiled of its decorations, and of everything about it that 
was of any value. In the year 1742 the Lord Mayor was 
desired "to remove what painted glass he should think 
curious and valuable out of St. Thomas's hospital, and put it 
up in the windows of the Guildhall or the Council Chamber." 
Mr. Drake describes it to have been in his time " a large 
stone building," but in 1787 it was curtailed of its fair pro- 
portions and reduced to its present size and appearance, the 
chapel being entirely taken down. 

The removal of the chapel must have been universally 
regretted. It " had (as it is recorded in a contemporary 
MS. 1683) a bell hung in a square turret over the entrance 
into it, which had so sherle and clear a note that for the 
bigness of it was the furthest heard of any bell in the city 
and was rung out at six o'clock at night and morning every 
day throughout the year." The bell had an inscription de- 
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noting that it was founded in the year 1627, when Elias 
Micklethwaite was Lord Mayor ; and Gent says that it had 
originally belonged to St. Catherine's hospital on the Mount. 

St. Thomas's hospital is now an ordinary almshouse for the 
reception of twelve poor widows. For its modem history I 
refer you to the copious details given by Mr. Hargrove. 

From St. Thomas's hospital I will ask you to take an 
imaginary scamper with me down Baggergate, and I will show 
you in passing the swampy piece of ground called Scarcroft, 
and tell you that its proper name is Carr-croft, which I find 
used in a document of the time of Henry VIII. and which is 
accurately descriptive of its former condition, the term Carr 
being a common word in Yorkshire for low marshy land ; 
but my principal object is to point out to you the place where 
Archbishop Richard Scrope was beheaded. 

The cruel and ignominious manner in which the venerable 
prelate was put to death by the command of King Henry IV. 
is one of those striking passages of our national history which 
indelibly impress themselves upon the memory; and it is 
remarkable that more exact information has not been given 
by our topographical writers as to the spot where the sacri- 
legious act was perpetrated. 

In the valuable history of our cathedral by our worthy 
friend and fellow-citizen Mr. Browne, the author, quoting 
Clement Maydstone's account of the martyrdom of Archbishop 
Scrope, states that the place of execution was '^ in a field by 
Clementhorpe, near York." Mr. Browne, with his wonted 
and praiseworthy particularity, has consulted the original, 
and, I have no doubt, has quoted correctly, although in a 
translation of Maydstone's tract, of which I have a copy, 
published in the early part of the last century, Clementhorpe 
is not mentioned ; it is merely said that the archbishop " was 
beheaded without the walls, near York," which is stating the 
fact with equal accuracy but less precision. Clement Mayd- 
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stone, the author of this tract, was the son of a man who 
lived in the reign of King Henry IV. and therefore his 
testimony is scarcely disputable upon a point of this kind. 
Nevertheless the later accounts of the transaction, which may 
be supposed to rest upon traditionary evidence, vary materially 
from Maydstone's statement as to the place of execution. 

Gent states that the archbishop " was beheaded in a field 
near Bishopthorpe." Mr. Drake, in his memoir of Scrope, 
asserts that " he was put to death in a field betwixt Bishop- 
thorpe and York." There can be no doubt, however, that 
the fact was as stated by Maydstone in the passage quoted by 
Mr. Browne ; and before we arrive at the eastern end of Bag- 
gergate we shall be within sight of the spot where the murdered 
prelate met his untimely fate. A compotus of the collector of 
the rents of the prioress and convent of Clementhorpe in the 
reign of King Henry VIII. includes '^ 22 acres of land in 
that part of the soil where the chapel called ^ Bishopp Scrope 
Chaple ' was situate." And in a MS. of Roger Dodsworth, 
containing ^* the name of sundry Fryaries, Gruilds, and 
Chantrys in and adjoining York in foimer ages," he mentions 
^^ the Bishop Chapel in the field besides Clementhorpe where 
Bishop Scrope was beheaded." The record which proves the 
fact of a chapel having been erected to commemorate the 
prelate's death is illustrated by the note of the antiquary, 
showing that the chapel so erected stood in the identical field 
where the execution took place, and thus while all doubt is 
removed as to the correctness of Maydstone's statement we 
who are acquainted with the district may readily satisfy our- 
selves as to the true locality.* 

We cannot but look upon the execution of the venerable 

archbishop as a barbarous, tyrannical, and illegal act, even in 

those barbarous, tyrannical, and lawless times : and yet the 

♦ " The true locality " is a field at the junction of Bishopthorpe and 
Nunthorpe roads, a little below Nun Mill. It is still called " Chapel Field." 
— R.H.S. 
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question that might be put to him on the King's behalf, as 

clothed in the poet's beautiful language, was undoubtedly a 

pertinent one, and difficult to answer satisfactorily: — 

You, lord archbishop, — 
Whose see is by a ciyil peace maintained ; 
Whose beard the silver hand of peace hath touched ; 
Whose learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd ; 
Whose white investments figure innocence, 
The dove, and very blessed spirit of peace, — 
Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself, 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace, 
Into the harsh and boist'rous tongue of war? 
Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood. 
Your pens to lances; and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet, and a point of war? 

Henry 1 V, part ii. act iv. sc. 1. 

There is another controverted point connected with the 
death of Scrope. It has been disputed, and indeed denied, 
that his body was buried in the Minster, although a tomb 
was erected to his memory over the spot represented to have 
been the place of his sepulture. I was present a few years 
ago when, the tomb having been removed for the purpose of 
being repaired, the leaden coffin of the prelate was opened, 
and the mouldering bones exposed to the light of day, but 
nothing was discovered bearing evidence of identity. Mr. 
Browne, however, expresses himself as feeling "confident 
that these were truly the remains of the venerable prelate," 
and he mentions circumstances that seem satisfactorily to 
attest the fact: and I am glad to be able to make a slight addi- 
tion to the evidence adduced by Mr. Browne in support of 
his opinion. The original register of the Corpus Christi Guild 
of York,* which is among the Lansdowne MSS. in the British 
Museum, contains a list of the members of the Guild, and 

♦ " The Register of the Guild of Corpus Christi in the city of York " was 
edited by me for the Surtees Society in 1871. It contains, on page 291, a 
woodcut of a cup or bowl, usually called Archbishop Scrope*s Indulgence 
Cup, which is now preserved in the vestry of York Minster. — R. H. S. 

I2 
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among the names of those who were admitted in the year 
1422 (about seventeen years after the death 'of the arch- 
bishop) is " Dominus Johannes Stytenam custos sepulchri 
Domini Ricardi Scrope, nuper archiepiscopi Eboraci." Now 
it is not reasonable to suppose that the church would have 
appointed one of its own ministers to have the charge of the 
prelate's grave within so short a time after his death had any 
doubt existed as to the fact of its being the receptacle of his 
remains. The circumstance of such an appointment being 
necessary seems to confirm the truth of Hollinshed's account 
of " the people flocking in great numbers to pay their 
respects to the grave, to pray for the archbishop, or to 
beg his prayers for themselves." 

Before we pass through the Bar I wish to draw your 
attention to the great extent of the city jurisdiction on this 
side of the river. I have already noticed, in coming from 
Dringhouses, that the city liberty commences at Hob-Moor 
Lane end. From that point towards the west it includes Hob 
Moor, and is bounded by the beck or rivulet which flows past 
the village of Holgate, and debouches into the river Ouse at 
a little distance from Acomb landing. From the same point, 
i.e. Hob- Moor Lane end, towards the east, the city boundary 
crosses Knavesmire by an imaginary line, which includes the 
Grrand Stand, and, passing over the Middlethorpe Boad, ends 
at a point on the banks of the river nearly opposite to Pik- 
ing Well on the New Walk. It is remarkable that, although 
this is incomparably the most extensive extra-mural district 
the city possesses, it does not, nor, as far as we know, did it 
ever, comprise a single parish church (for the church of the 
nunnery at Clementhorpe was conventual and not parochial). 
This circumstance seems the more singular when we consider 
how numerous were the churches planted in the suburbs of 
that part of the city which lies on the left bank of the river. 
The whole of the suburb without Micklegate Bar is divided 
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among the three parishes of St. Mary Bishophill the Elder, 
St. Mary Bishophill the Younger, and the Holy Trinity 
Mieklegate, which have their churches within the walls. 
The inference to be drawn from the fact I have noticed 
appears to be that at the period of the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment of the city on this side of the river there were very 
few, if any, human habitations beyond the city walls. 

One of the uses to which the graceful turrets of Miekle- 
gate Bar were applied in former days, and by which, I may 
add, they were polluted, was the exposure upon them of the 
heads and mutilated trunks of traitors who had undergone 
the cruel and barbarous punishment formerly inflicted upon 
offenders convicted of high treason. 

Two early instances are upon record. Andrew Harcla, 
who was made Earl of Carlisle by King Edward II. after 
having gained a victory over the Scots at the battle of Myton, 
near Boroughbridge, in which Nicholas de Flemyng, the 
Mayor of York, was slain, soon afterwards fell into dis- 
grace and was executed as a traitor, and his body, divided 
into quarters, was sent to Carlisle, York, Newcastle, and 
Shrewsbury. 

Shortly before the death of King Edward II. a similar 
fate befell the younger De Spencer, the favourite of that 
weak and unfortunate monarch. York, Bristol, Carlisle, 
and Dover were the four places at which his divided corpse 
was exposed. Three or four years after the accession of 
Edward III. a remarkable proceeding took place. The 
mayors and bailifis of York and the other three towns 
received the King's mandate requiring them to permit the 
friends of the late Hugh le Spencer the younger to collect 
his bones, wheresoever they might be found, for the purpose 
of giving them ecclesiastical burial. 

A century later, viz. in the reign of King Henry V., an ex- 
ample of this practice occurred, and the circumstances attending 
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it were so deeply interesting to the citizens of York that a 
narrative of them was formerly entered upon record by the 
municipal officers. The document is printed by Mr. Drake, 
but as I think it has not hitherto received the illustration it 
deserves I will venture to bring before you the curious story 
it discloses. 

I need not remind you that the two Yorkshire baronial 
families of Scrope of Bolton and Scrope of Masham were 
among the most eminent of the nobility of England. Both 
families possessed mansions in the city of York. The Lord 
Scrope of Bolton, the elder branch, had a house in Ald- 
Conyng Strete, now called Lendal. The mansion of the 
Scropes of Masham, to which Archbishop Scrope belonged, 
was situated in the churchyard of St. Martin in Conyng Street. 

Soon after the accession of King Henry V. Henry Lord 
Scrope of Masham was appointed to the office of Lord 
Treasurer of England, and attained a high place in that 
monarch's personal esteem and confidence. But he had 
formed a near connection with the elder branch of the Plan- 
tagenets, to which probably his subsequent fate may be 
attributed. He had married for his second wife Joanna, 
Dowager Duchess of York, one of whose previous husbands 
(for she was married four times) was Edward Plantagenet, 
Duke of York, fifth son of King Edward III. and the father 
of Richard, Earl of Cambridge, who, in the month of July 
1415, whilst King Henry was at Southampton preparing to 
embark on that expedition to France, of which the victory of 
Agincourt was one of the results, entered into a treasonable 
conspiracy against the King's life, to which Lord Scrope of 
Masham was accused of being a party. The Earl of Cam- 
bridge, Sir Thomas Grey of Heton, another conspirator, and 
Scrope, were tried at Southampton and condemned to be 
executed as traitors. To mark his sense of the ingratitude 
by which the offence of Lord Scrope was aggravated, the 
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King, although he spared him the ignominy of being hanged, 
commanded that he should be drawn from the west gate to 
the north gate of the town of Southampton and there beheaded, 
and that afterwards his head should be affixed on a pole 
" super unam portarum civitatis Eborum in conspectu om- 
nium pertranseuntium." The sentence was executed on the 
oth of August, and within a fortnight afterwards the head of 
Lord Scrope was brought to York with directions that it 
should be placed *^ super portam de Mickeltyth." 

Upon receiving this decisive evidence of the unfortunate 
nobleman having suffered death as a traitor, the Lord Mayor 
of York hastened to perform his official duty as the King's 
escheator by taking possession of all the property of Lord 
Scrope that was to be found within the city. Attended by 
the town clerk he proceeded first to the treasury of the 
cathedral, where he knew that many valuables were deposited 
which had belonged to the deceased nobleman. But here he 
met with an unexpected obstacle. The escheators for the 
county were there before him, and John Waterton, Esquire, 
who was one of them, produced the King's letters dated South- 
ampton, the 6th of August, authorising him to take posses- 
sion of Lord Scrope's goods wherever they might be found, 
and keep them in safe custody. The Lord Mayor then with- 
drew from the Minster and proceeded to St. Leonard's hospital, 
where, it appears. Lord Scrope had placed the charters and 
other muniments relating to his estates. There he laid his 
hands upon a certain long chest in which such muniments 
were deposited, and which is described as standing in the 
infirmary of the hospital and bound with very strong iron 
chains. At either end of this chest, upon the keyholes of 
the locks, the town clerk, at the Lord Mayor's command, 
placed an impression of the seal of the office of mayoralty in 
red wax. 

A few days afterwards it was discovered that a certain ship 
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was lying at St. Leonard's landing upon the river Ouse, laden 
with a large quantity of silver plate and other goods belong- 
ing to Lord Scrope. This the Lord Mayor contemplated 
seizing for the King's use, but he was again disappointed. 
Waterton, the county escheator, had already taken possession 
of the ship and her cargo, and by a formal indenture he trans- 
ferred the latter into the possession of the traitor's widow, the 
Duchess of York, to keep at the pleasure of the King, as the 
indenture expresses it Thus it appears that the high rank of 
the Duchess, and her near connection with royal blood, had 
been the means of saving from confiscation and preserving to 
his family some portion of the effects of her late husband. 
On the 10th of October following the Lord Mayor, with one 
of the city lawyers and the town clerk, paid another visit to 
the hospital of St. Leonard, but it was for the purpose of re- 
moving the mayoralty seal from the keyholes of the large 
chest of title-deeds. This was done by the command of the 
Regent, Duke of Bedford, in the presence of Bobert Fitzhugh, 
the master of the hospital, William Cawood, a canon of York, 
Sir Greofirey le Scrope, a brother of the deceased nobleman, 
and others. 

A few weeks before his premature and unexpected death. 
Lord Scrope had executed his last will. This document, 
which bears date the 23rd of June, 1415, is of great length, 
and is a remarkable memorial of the wealth and munificence 
of the testator. It contains abundant proof of his attachment 
to the city of York and its numerous religious establishments. 
He desires that his body might be buried in the cathedral 
church of St. Peter of York, and he gives special directions 
for his tomb, " tumba decens et honesta," upon which was to 
be placed his effigy, "armatam in armis meis cum umbra 
leonis in le Bende, prout vivens utor." Little did he think 
that instead of his body reposing in peace within the sacred 
precincts of our noble Minster it wfts gq soon to undergo 
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Ignominious mutilation, and that his head, as the head of a 
traitor to his sovereign, was so soon to be exposed to the pity- 
ing gaze of the citizens of York upon the turrets of that gate- 
way under which he had so often passed in pomp and dignity. 
In Shakespeare's historical play of King Henry V., which 
is said to be " one of the noblest productions of his genius," 
there is, perhaps, no finer passage than the King's address to 
Lord Scrope upon the detection of his treason : 

ButO! 
What shall I say to thee, Lord Scrope ; thon cmel, 
Ingratefnl, savage, and inhuman creature I 
Thon that didst bear the key of all my counsels. 
That knew*st the very bottom of my soul, 
That almost mightst have coined me into gold, 
Wouldst thou have practised on me for thy use ? 
May it be possible, that foreign hire 
Could out of thee extract one spark of evil, 
That might annoy my finger ? 'Tis so strange. 
That, though the truth of it stands off as gross 
As black from v^hite, my eye will scarcely see it. 

I cannot conclude this story of the olden time without 
adding one interesting fact which is not mentioned in our 
general histories. After the glorious victory of Agincourt, 
King Henry V, rewarded the bravery of many of his followers 
with grants of land, and portions of the large estates of Lord 
Scrope of Masham were bestowed upon Sir John Phelip and 
Lord Fitzhugh. 

In the year 1423, seven or eight years after the battle of 
Agincourt, when Henry was at the point of death, he acknow- 
ledged to Lord Fitzhugh, who was then his chamberlain, that 
he was troubled in his conscience because he was informed 
that his former friend, Henry Lord Scrope, had only a life- 
interest in his estates, and upon his death they had legally 
descended to his brothers, who were his next heirs, he having 
died childless ; and consequently that he, the King, had done 
wrong in granting such estates to other persons. It was not, 
however, too late for the King to retrace his steps, and he 
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ordered restitution to be made, and the possession of the lands 
was delivered up by Lord Fitzhugh, and the other persons who 
had obtained grants of them, to John Lord Scrope, the only- 
surviving brother and the next heir of the deceased Henry. 

In the volumes of wills published by the Surtees Society, 
one of the most interesting is the will of this Lord John 
Scrope. He died in 1455, and the will contains bequests of 
several articles of silver plate, which may be clearly identi- 
fied as part of the cargo of the ship that lay at St. Leonard's 
landing, which was delivered up to the Duchess of York in 
the manner I have stated. The testator also mentions his 
dwelling-place in York, and the ornaments and vestments 
belonging to his chapel therein. Hence we discover that the 
mansion of the Scropes of Masham, situated in the church- 
yard of St. Martin, Coney Street, had been no mean abode. 

I need not advert to other remarkable and well-known 
instances of the barbarous practice of affixing the heads of 
traitors upon poles, which you will readily call to your re- 
membrance, especially that which occurred after the battle 
of Wakefield, in which the Duke of York was slain: — 

They took his head, and on the gates of York 
They set the same; and there it doth remain, 
The saddest spectacle that e'er was viewed. 

Henry VL part iii. act ii. sc. 1. 

I may be permitted, however, to refer to one which occurred 
in the succeeding century, and is not so well known. 

In April in the year 1557, the year preceding the death of 
Queen Mary, an absurd attempt upon her crown was made 
by Thomas Stafibrd (a younger son of Lord Staflbrd, and 
a grandson of the Duke of Buckingham of the time of 
Henry VIIL), who, with a small force of English, Scots, and 
French, sailed fi:om Dieppe, and landing at Scarborough, April 
24, took possession of the Castle, and from thence published 
a proclamation, in his own name, as protector and governor 
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of the realm. The project was an utter failure, and three or 
four days after his landing, April 28, StaflPord surrendered to 
the Queen's forces under the command of the Earl of West- 
moreland. Four persons engaged in this expedition were con- 
demned and executed at York as traitors, and that their bodies 
were exposed upon the Bars is obvious from an order made 
by the Corporation of York about a month afterwards, that 
" the expenses of boiling, and carving, and setting up the 
carcases of the late traitors about this city, amounting to 
128. 6d." should be paid out of the corporate ftmds. 

The last occasion of rebels' heads being placed upon Mickle- 
gate Bar was after the battle of Culloden, in the year 1746. 
Several of the rebels, who were taken in arms, were tried at 
York and convicted of high treason. On the 1st of November 
in that year ten of these unfortunate persons were executed 
together at the York Tyburn, and for some reason, not now 
apparent, two of them, whose names were William Conolly 
and James Mayne, were selected for a more conspicuous 
punishment, and by special order of the Government their 
heads were set up at Micklegate Bar. One snowy morning 
in the month of January 1754, more than seven years after- 
wards, — and it seems surprising that the hideous spectacle 
should have been endured so long, — the good people of York 
awoke to see the turrets of Micklegate Bar denuded of their 
ghastly ornaments. During the darkness of the preceding 
night the rebels' heads had been taken away. The whole 
city was thrown into a state of the utmost consternation. The 
Lord Mayor (I quote from his own account of it) himself 
ascended to the top of the Bar and viewed the place from 
whence the heads were removed, and he and his colleagues, 
the Aldermen, immediately instituted a strict investigation, 
and used all possible means to detect and bring to justice the 
persons concerned in this wicked and traitorous proceeding, 
as it was then designated. For some time their efforts were 
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unsaccessfiil : and, the event having been heard of at the seat 
of Government, it was thought to be of so much importance 
that the Duke of Newcastle, then one of his Majesiy's prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, wrote a letter to the Lord Mayor 
in a style of solenm pomposity which approaches to the 
ludicrous: — 

Whitehall, Feb'y 19, 1754. 
My Lord,'— His Majesiy having been informed that^on the 28th 
or 29th of January last the heads of two Rebels, attainted and exe- 
cuted for High Treason, which had been placed by order of the 
Government on the Top of Micklegate Bar, in the city of York, 
were taken down and carried off by wicked and disaffected persons, 
in contempt of the King's authority, and in defiance of the Laws of 
the Kingdom: His Majesty is pleased to direct you to make forth- 
with the strictest inquiry after the person or persons, authors, con- 
trivers, or abettors of this wicked, traitorous, and outrageous pro- 
ceeding, that the same may be forthwith proceeded against accord- 
ing to Law for this their heinous offence: And the King is pleased 
to require you to transmit to me an account of what you, pursuant 
of your duty, as chief magistrate of the city of York, may have 
already done in order to find out and detect the same. 
I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's most ob*, hble Serv*, 

HoLLBs Newcastle. 

Li the meantime a poor journeyman cooper, called Thomas 
Wake, in a fit of drunken vanity, had gone to a cobbler's 
shop near Micklegate Bar, and pointing to the tower boasted 
that he was the person who took down the rebels' heads. He 
was immediately taken into custody and committed for trial 
at the assizes. But he was not the principal offender, and 
the Lord Mayor suggested to the Secretary of State, that, if 
his Majesty's most gracious pardon were offered to any one 
of the persons concerned in this audacious action (except him 
who actually took down the heads) who should discover his 
accomplices, it nught lead to the more effectual discovery and 
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punishment of the offenders. The suggestion was adopted, 
and large rewards were offered not only by the Government 
but by the Corporation, and even by the Bockingham Club, 
so far did the anti-Jacobite spirit at that time prevail. This 
was attended with the expected result. In the course of a 
few months the chief offender was detected. At the York 
Assizes in July 1754 the grand jury found a true bill against 
William Arundell, a tailor of York, for traitorously and sedi- 
tiously taking down from Micklegate Bar the heads of two 
rebels there affixed. He was not put upon his trial until the 
Lent Assizes of 1755, and then being convicted of the offence 
he was, as Mr. Hargrove informs us, sentenced to two years' 
imprisonment, to pay a fine of 51. and to find sureties for his 
good behaviour for two years more. 

Arundell was a Soman Catholic, and with the same name 
and faith he must have possessed some portion of the chival- 
rous spirit for which the noble race of the Arundells were 
distinguished. 

Sanguinary as our code of criminal law has remained until 
recent times, we may rejoice that more than a century has 
passed away since any legal requirement was made for defil- 
ing the grey towers of Micklegate Bar with the stains of 
human blood. 

One more illustration of the customs and feelings of former 
days shall conclude my notices of Micklegate Bar. 

In the year 1501 an order was made that a hammer should 
be placed at Micklegate Bar and at each of the other Bars, 
that Scottish persons who took upon them to enter the city 
should knock first on the Bar that they came to, and not enter 
the city without licence of the Lord Mayor, the Warden, or 
the Constable, upon pain of imprisonment. 

We who are accustomed to regard our northern fellow- 
subjects with feelings of the utmost cordiality and esteem 
can scarcely form a just notion of the intensity of the aversion 
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that formerly prevailed amongst the English against their 
Scottish neighbours. A passage of one of our earliest chronicles 
is curiously indicative of the low estimation in which the 
Scots were held in the twelfth century. Bichard of Devizes, 
in his Chronicle of the deeds of King Richard I. gives an 
account of those things for which the principal towns of 
England were then remarkable. Respecting York he makes 
this observation : — Eboracum Scottis abundat, foedis et infi- 
dis hominibus, vel homuncionibus," which in Dr. Giles's 
translation stands thus: "York abounds in Scots, vile and 
faithless men, or rather rascals.*' 

Probably it was owing to the character of the Scots by 
whom York was infested in the twelfth century that at a later 
period the citizens were extremely careful to prevent any of 
that nation from settling among them. 

It sometimes happened that an Englishman from a northern 
county who had established himself at York incurred the dis- 
like of some of his neighbours, and if they wished to injure 
or annoy him they spread a report that he was a Scotchman. 
The only mode of removing the suspicion and odium thus 
occasioned was for him to produce before the municipal 
authorities evidence of his English birth and parentage, and 
to obtain their certificate of its authenticity. I will read to 
you one of those certificates, which was granted in the year 
1477, 17 Edward IV. 

" Mr. John Saunderson, of York, fisher, shewed that he 
of late, against right and good conscience, by the children of 
wickedness, was wrongftdly noised, slandered, and defiuned 
that he should be a Scottisman and born in Scotland ; and 
willing to subdue and avoid the said noise and slander, and 
declare and prove himself a true Englishman, he came before 
the Council in his proper person, with other full, notable, and 
discreet persons born within the counties of Northumberland, 
Westmorland, and Cumberland, viz. Harry Horseley gent., 
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Robert Wivell, gent., Sir Robert Ciithbert, priest, Laurence 
Selegne, yeoman, William Spacy, Nicholas Hay, and others, 
and there duly sworn and examined, said, and confessed, 
that they verily knew the said John Saunderson for a true 
Englishman, and that he was born in Cheswick in Northum- 
berland, and was son to John Sanderson of the same husband 
and Alison the wife of the same John his mother, and that 
William Saunderson, Robert Saunderson, and Elyn Saunder- 
son, were godfathers and godmothers unto the said John 
Saunderson, fisher." 

This hostile feeling was temporarily mitigated by the policy 
of King Henry VII. when he brought about a marriage be- 
tween his daughter Margaret and the young monarch James 
IV. of Scotland. About that time the Corporation of York 
relaxed so far as to admit Scottismen to the freedom of the 
City. We find upon the register of newly-made fireemen (in 
1501) Patrick Steward, Scot and sawyer, born at Glasgow, 
James Barber, Scot and capper, John Johnson, bom at 
Tweedmouth, near Berwick. 

But the prejudice was far from being subdued, and it con- 
tinued with much virulence until the union of the two crowns 
upon the death of Queen Elizabeth. So late as the year 
1588 Mr. Ryther, a gentleman then residing at Harewood 
in Yorkshire, writing to Lord Burghley, says, " This per- 
jured nation next ours is that which I am most jealous over, 
to whom this verse may well be applied : — 

Fax ScotisB interdnm (peace sometimes). 

Facts fidncia nnnqnam (assurance of peace never). 

Gens vere Funica (a people truly faithless). 

" My Lord (he continues), I was born in Kent, brought up 
in Noiiihamptonshire, dwell now in Yorkshire, and am often 
conversant with the people of Kendall, and having taken 
notice of the different dispositions, with some narrow obser- 
vations of those several inhabitants, I find it an infallible 
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certainty that the farther north the less truth, which rule, 
they say here, reacheth hence into the heart of Scotland."* 
You will remember the lines spoken by the Earl of West- 
morland, a north-country nobleman, in the play from which 
I have already quoted : — 

For once the eagle England being in prey, 
To her nngnarded nest the weasel Scot 
Comes sneaking, and so sncks her princely eggs; 
Flaying the monse, in absence of the cat, 
To spoil and havock more than she can eat. 

Happily in these days " our hearts warm to tlie Tartan," 
and we ourselves have recently had a remarkable proof that 
antipathy to a citizen of York f no longer prevails among the 
inhabitants of the metropolis of Scotland. 

♦ Wright's Q^ieen JElizabeth, vol. ii. p. 376. 

t Dr. Thomas Laycock practised as a surgeon several years in York ; he 
took his degree of M.D. at Gottingen in 1839, and remained in York until 
1866, when he was appointed Professor of Medicine at the Royal College of 
Physicians, Edinburgh. He died in Walker Street in that city, August 21, 
1876. 
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No. IV. 

MiCELEGATE. 

|ERHAPS it may not be unnecessary to remind you 
that towards the close of our last imaginary 
ramble through the highways and bye-ways of 
our antient city our progress was interrupted at Micklegate 
Bar. 

The street of Micklegate, as its name imports, is now, and 
has been jfrom early times, the muckle or great street or high- 
way of the city. I will commence my notices of it by quoting 
the description of the Micklegate side of the city given by 
Camden in his Britannia^ which was first published in the 
year 1586 :— 

The west part (he observes) is compassed with a very fair wall, 
and the river together, four sqnarewise, and giveth entrance to 
those that come thither, at one only gate named Mikel Barre, as 
one would say, the great gate^ from which a long street and a 
broad reacheth to the very bridge, and the same street [is] beset 
with proper houses having gardens and orchards planted on the 
backside on either hand, and behind them fields, even hard to the 
walls, for exercise and disports. 

Having entered Micklegate we observe on the left hand, 
close by the Bar, a narrow byeway, contiguous to which stood 
the parish church of St. Nicholas,* suppressed at the Kefor- 

♦ Mr. Davies has been misled by Drake. The church of St. Nicholas was 
in close proximity to the priory of the Holy Trinity. In his will, dated 10th 
June, 1452, Robert Saxton, of York, desires to be buried '* in ecclesia mea 
parochiali Sancti Nicholai in Mikelgate, vel in abbathia SanctsB Trinitatis, 
juxta dictam eooUsiamy See a curious document, corroboratiye of the above 
testamentary eridence, in the Register of the Guild of Corpus Christi.— 
R. H. S. 

K 
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mation and merged in the parish of Holy Trinity, Micklegate. 
This byeway conducts us to a large open space of ground, 
formerly called Toft Qreen, or King's Toftes, beyond which 
lay the spacious gardens of the monastery of the Dominicans, 
or Friars Preachers, extending nearly to the river. 

Toft Green obtained the name of Pageant Green at the 
time when in front of it stood a range of buildings (called 
Hatton Bow, probably from the vermin with which they 
were infested in consequence of their proximity to the city 
moat), in which the several trade companies of the city kept 
the large scaffolds or machines used for exhibiting their 
pageants or spectacle plays at the festival of Corpus Christi. 

We may imagine the animated and picturesque scene that 
Toft Green presented at sunrise on a bright Midsummer 
morning some four or five centuries ago, when the artisans 
and tradesmen of the city were assembled to prepare their 
pageants for the annual procession. The unwieldy machines 
would be drawn from their hiding-places to be decorated with 
tapestry and the painted cloths or scenes appropriate to the 
mystery to be exhibited upon them ; the persons engaged to 
enact parts in the spectacles would be assuming their gay and 
grotesque habiliments, the waits and minstrels would be 
tuning their instruments and practising their harmonies ; and 
all this would be witnessed by crowds of citizens of all ages 
and classes, preparing to share in the proceedings from which 
so much delight was anticipated. At the appointed time all 
would congregate at the entrance of the priory of the Holy 
Trinity in Micklegate, where the first pageant was always 
played. 

But this is a flight of imagination, and we must return to 
sober realities. And nothing is better adapted to bring us to 
serious and perhaps sorrowftil reflection than the fact which 
now forces itself upon our notice as we daily pass along 
Micklegate, that the noble gateway of Trinity priory has been 
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ruthlessly demolished. Who will not participate with me in 
lamenting that this beautiful example of Early English eccle- 
siastical architecture, which stood so many centuries a monu- 
ment of the antient grandeur of our venerable city, is now to 
be reckoned among the things that have been and are not ? 

There is reason to suppose that long anterior to the Refor- 
mation many of the monastic establishments of this country 
had gradually declined from their original prosperity and at 
length fallen into poverty and decay. The great religious 
house of the Franciscans or Friars Minors, near York Castle, 
had at the time of its dissolution ceased to be the important 
and flourishing establishment it had once been. Towards the 
close of the reign of King Edward IV. the antient and 
wealthy priory of the Holy Trinity in Micklegate was 
threatened with a similar fate. At that time the King's 
brother, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, afterwards King 
Richard III. was resident in Yorkshire, and exercised a sort 
of vice-regal government in the northern part of the kingdom. 

The prior and his conventual brethren, wishing to represent 
their condition to the royal Duke, who was a frequent visitor 
at York, thoughl. it desirable to obtain the assistance of the 
civic authorities in making their case known to him, and it is 
recorded that on the 12th of July, 1478, the prior of the 
Trinities appeai'ed in the council chamber in his proper 
person and piteously besought the Lord Mayor and his 
brethren that he might have in their names, under the seal 
of ofiice, a letter of rogation made unto the right high and 
mighty prince the Duke of Gloucester, showing to his high- 
ness the great poverty of their place. 

The city functionaries readily acceded to the request of the 
prior, and they not only addressed a letter to the Duke but 
made one of the Aldermen the bearer of it to him. The letter 
shall speak for itself: — 

Right high and mighty Prince and our full good and gracious 

k2 
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lord. After most humble recommendation with all devotions and 
reverence, please it your good grace, Whereas Robert Halowes, 
now prior of the priory of the Trinity, within the King our 
sovereign's city of York, and the convent of the same, have now 
late comen before us and our bretheren in our council chamber in 
the said city and there piteously showed unto us their great penury, 
poverty, and trouble, with many other great and intolerable hurts 
and mischiefs done and committed against the weal of the said 
place by Demton, late called prior of the same, for the reformation 
whereof, with other things concerning, they have written unto your 
good grace according with their duty, and for more credence to be 
had and given them send it to your good grace by our trusty and 
right intirely well-beloved brother Thomas Wrangwish,* with cer- 
tain credence concerning the same. Which writing and credence we 
understand for truth, the more pity and discomfort to all the 
lovers and well-willers of the said place, remembering the great 
honour had and kept by the priors thereof in times past, as well in 
maintaining of divine service, sad guiding of their religion, nurture, 
welfare, as in all other things concerning the pleasure of God, the 
good rule of religion, and worship of this city, which without your 
abundant grace and due reformation will be utterly extinct and 
expired for ever. We therefore most humbly beseech your good 
grace, after your full noble pleasure, to purvey due remedy in the 
premises, and to give credence to our said brother in such things as 
he shall inform your good grace belonging to the same. And we 
evermore pray to the blessed Trinity for your noble and prosperous 
estate. 

Written at York. 

We may infer that the Duke of Gloucester had not turned 
a deaf ear to the supplication of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of York from the fact tliat at the dissolution of monasteries 
the gross revenue of this priory was valued at nearly 2001. 
per annum. 

If we trace events to their remote causes we shall pro- 

* Alderman Thomas Wrangwish was M.F. for the city from 1473 to 1484, 
and Lord Mayor in 1476 and 1484. He and his wife Alison were buried in 
the chnrch of St. Crux.— K. H. S. 
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bably discover that the destruction of the priory gateway is 
attributable to the failure in the male line of the elder branch 
of one of the most antient and distinguished of our York- 
shire gentilitial families, and is nearly contemporaneous with 
the extinction of one of the earliest of our Yorkshire baronet- 
cies. In the seventeenth century the site of the priory became, 
by purchase, the property of Sir John Goodricke, Bart, of 
Ribston, whose father had the title of baronet conferred upon 
him by King Charles I. in the year 1641. About sixty years 
ago, Sir Henry Goodricke, the sixth baronet, was the owner 
of Trinity Gardens (as the site of the prioiy was called), and 
for some years he resided in Mioklegate, in the house lately 
occupied by Mrs. DufBn. He was a person of eccentric 
habits, and died in the year 1802 at the early age of 37, 
leaving an only son, the late Sir Harry James Goodricke, 
who was High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1831. He died un- 
married on the 21st of August, 1833, having scarcely attained 
the age at which his father died ; and although his collateral 
relatives, upon one of whom the baronetcy devolved, were 
numerous, and by no means wealthy, he thought fit to devise 
his large estates in Yorkshire and elsewhere to a Mr. Holy- 
oake, an entire stranger in blood, who is now, by a new 
creation. Sir Francis Lyttleton-Holyoake- Goodricke, Bart. 
The original title became extinct in 1839, upon the death of 
Sir Thomas Francis Henry Goodricke, a cousin of the last 
Sir Harry's grandfather. 

Sir Francis Holyoake-Goodricke was not a Yorkshireman, 
and, having no sympathy with the feelings or associations of 
the citizens of York, he sold Trinity Gardens, and, un- 
fortunately, to those who regarded^ the purchase solely in the 
light of a commercial speculation, and the result has been 
that every vestige of the priory is now swept away. 

We have thus lost from our county the antient historical 
name and family of Goodricke, and we have lost from our 
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city one of those venerable monuments of the taste and piety 
of our ancestors, the destruction of which is so much to be 
deprecated. 

You will observe that the few antient timber houses which 
are yet standing in this part of Micklegate are near to the 
opening where, a few months ago, we used to see the priory 
gateway. They are probably of the Elizabethan period ; but 
the ground on which they were built being narrowed by its 
proximity to the domain of the priory, these houses are small 
and of an inferior class. Mr. Drake tells us that many of 
the timber buildings which were standing in Micklegate even 
in his time had " been thought sumptuous at the erection of 
them, the carved work at the portals and the corners ex- 
pressing no less, and a gentleman of the historian's acquaint- 
ance told him that he remembered this street to be nearly 
foil of them." 

But for many years past those solemn old houses, with 
their peaked gables, overhanging solars, and richly-carved 
portals, which vfere the residences of the wealthy York 
merchants of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, have 
wholly disappeared from this part of Micklegate. 

As an example of the class of city magnates who flourished 
in the Elizabethan and Jacobean eras I will present to you 
a short notice of the family of an Alderman of York who 
resided in Micklegate, most probably in one of those sump- 
tuous houses alluded to by Mr. Drake, and who was buried 
in the church of the Holy Trinity, in Micklegate, in the year 
1638. 

Mr. Elias MIcklethwaite * was Lord Mayor of York in the 
year 1615, and again in the year 1627. He sprang from 
an antient agricultural race, who took their surname from a 

* He was the third son of John Micklethwaite, of Ingbirchworth. His 
nncle, Ralph Micklethwaite, merchanti took np his freedom in 1653, was 
Sheriff of York in 1572-3, and died in Angnst 1684, leaving a son and heir, 
Stephen, then 24 years old. — B. H. S. 
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small estate called Micklethwaite, situate in the township of 
Gunthwaite, near Peniston, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
of which they had been the proprietors and cultivators from 
the time of King Edward I. 

Elias, and his elder brother Francis Micklethwaite, settled 
in York, as merchants, in the latter part of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Francis was not an aspirant for civic 
honours, but Elias served the office of Sheriff in the year 
1605, and was elected an Alderman in the year 1614. He 
was married twice and had a numerous family. His eldest 
son Elias was a barrister of the Middle Temple, and died 
leaving no descendants. Another son was Captain Mickle- 
thwaite, who was severely wounded at the battle of Marston 
Moor, and died at York of his wounds shortly afterwards. 
Another son was in holy orders, and was made rector of 
Marston in 1622. He had also three daughters, all of whom 
married York merchants. His second son (of whom, and of 
whose descendants, T shall speak more particularly) was Doctor 
Joseph Micklethwaite, who practised as a physician in York 
for many years. His residence was in Micklegate, and in 
1627, the year of his father's second mayoralty, he was mar- 
ried at the church of St. Martin in Micklegate to Ann Top- 
ham,* a widow, the daughter of Percival Levett, a York 
merchant. Dr. Joseph Micklethwaite died in 1658, and was 
buried in York Minster. Several years before his death he 
had retired from his profession, and having purchased the 
manor of Swine, in Holderness, settled there as a country 
gentleman, and became an active magistrate of the East 
Riding. His eldest son, John, was a barrister, and also in 
the commission of the peace for the East Biding. He died 
at an early age leaving a son, Joseph, only four years old. 
In due time the child became a man and married the 

* Her first husband, Christopher Topham, merchant, was Sheriff of York 
in 1622-3. Her father filled the same office in 1597-8.— R. H. S. 
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daughter of an Essex baronet,* by whom he had two sons. 
The elder of these two sons was Thomas Micklethwaite, Esq., 
of Swine, who was bom in 1678. Having succeeded to a 
large estate under the will of a Sir John Crossley, Bart, 
he entered into public life, was member of Parliament for 
the borough of Arundel, in the early part of the reign of 
King George I. was made a Lord of the Treasury, and at 
the time of his death, in 1718, held the important office of 
Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance, to which he had been 
appointed on the 19th March, 1717. 

The second son, Joseph Micklethwaite, attained still higher 
honours and distinction. In the year 1708 he was secre- 
tary to the Earl Stanhope, the English Ambassador at the 
court of Madrid, and in the year 1727 he was advanced 
to the dignity of a Peer of Ireland by the title of Baron 
Micklethwaite of Portarlington, and three years afterwards 
was made Viscount Micklethwaite of Longford. Lord 
Micklethwaite represented the borough of Arundel in the 
Parliament of 1727, and in 1732 he was returned for the 
borough of Hull in his native county. Dying unmarried in 
1734 his honours became extinct. It is pleasing to observe 
that in his title of nobility he did not seek to conceal the 
antient surname which he had inherited from his ancestor the 
York Alderman. 

In Mr. Drake's topographical notices of Micklegate he 
criticises the illustrious Camden for having in his Britannia 
commended York as a city neatly built. " I am certain (Mr. 
Drake observes) that there was not in his, Camden's, time 
one brick building in it. The beauty and firmness of this 
last, compared with the antient timber structures, is infinitely 
before them. There were no brick buildings in England in 
the reign of Henry VIII. except chimneys. It was long 

♦ Constance, 4ftughter of Sir Thomas Middleton, Kijt.,of Stansted Mount- 
fitchet.— R. H. S, 
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after this before any such thing was at York, which must be 
a great detriment to the town." 

Now, with all due respect for the opinion of our historian 
as to the superiority of brick houses in firmness and con- 
venience, we should have rejoiced had a few examples of 
the timber buildings of our ancestors, which he despises, been 
spared until our day to contrast with the plain and tasteless 
structures which the demolition of some of them has made 
room for. But, without entering upon the question as to the 
period when the use of bricks for domestic buildings was 
first introduced into this part of the kingdom, I will venture 
to dispute the correctness of Mr. Drake's assertion that tlie 
city did not contain a single building of that material in 
Camden's time. 

In the reign of Kfng James I. Thomas Waller,* an affluent 
citizen and innholder, who was lord of the manor of Middle- 
thorpe, dwelt in Micklegate, in a messuage which was de- 
scribed in a contemporary document in the mixed and bar- 
barous language used by the lawyers of that period as " Le 
read brick house, ac uno orto super le baksyde ejusdem." 
This single example may not support the conclusion that 
brick houses were numerous in York at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, but I think we may fairly infer 
from it that the city could boast of having within its walls 
some edifices constructed of that material as early as in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. Thoresby tells us that brick was 
scarcely known at Leeds in the reign of James I. Probably 
the abundance of excellent clay, for which the soil around 

* Thomas Waller, " yeoman and innkeeper," was one of the city Chamber- 
lains in 1666. He died in July 1609, when George Waller, of Otterington 
clerk, was found to be his son and heir. The latter died without issue in 
1620, and was succeeded at Middlethorpe and elsewhere by his nephew 
Thomas, son of Lancelot Waller. Thomas Waller left a son, Robert, an 
attomey-at-law, who was Coroner for the city. Sheriff in 1674-5, Lord Mayor 
in 1684, and M.F. in 1690. His death occurred at Acomb, in June 1698, and 
he left a numerous family. — R. H. S. 
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York has always been remarkable, may account for the 
earlier introduction of bricks as a material in the construction 
of houses in our city. We have distinct evidence that bricks, 
under the name of " wall-tiles," were occasionally used for 
building at York in the former half of the fifteenth century, 
and before the close of the succeeding century (viz. 1592) 
the word brick was in common use, and the brickmakers had 
become of so much importance that they wished to be sepa- 
rated from the company of tilemakers with whom they were 
then associated. 

It is pretty certain that ^* Le read-brick house," which 
belonged to Thomas Waller, Esquire, in the reign of James I. 
is not now standing. All the brick houses, of which Mickle- 
gate is now chiefly composed, are of comparatively modern date. 

I will first direct your attention to the handsome mansion, 
on the south side of the street, which is now the residence of 
Alderman William Richardson.* In the early part of the 
last century this house was occupied, and perhaps built, by 
Mr. John Greene, an attorney-at-law, who (as Gent informs 
us) was unfortunately drowned in the river Ouse in the year 
1728. His brother, Mr. William Greene, was the occupant 
of this house for many years afterwards. They appear to 
have belonged to a Yorkshire family of respectability, but 
the Greens are so numerous in all parts of the country that 
I have not been able to identify this particular family. 

On the opposite side of Micklegate, between the narrow 
opening called Barr Lane and the house of the Misses Cromp- 
ton, there are about twenty separate dwelling-houses, which 
are within the parish of the Holy Trinity. None of them 
now present any appearance of antiquity, but a few still 
retain the external aspect of front elevation which they pos- 

* WiHiam Richardson, solicitor, Lord Mayor of York 1846-6, was one of 
Mr. Dayies^s oldest friends. He died, somewhat suddenly, at Canterbury, in 
1873. The house he occupied in Micklegate is now a young ladies' seminary. 
— R. H. S. 
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sessed in the reigiis of Queen Anne and the first and second 
Georges, when many of them belonged to the antient Roman 
Catholic families of the North, and nearly all were inhabited 
by persons of wealth and consideration. 

In the year 1745 the house near the Bar (now Mrs. Prest's) 
was the town residence of the Selbys, an antient Northumber- 
land family, and among the names of its subsequent occupants 
we find those of Wintringham, Lawson, and Comeille, all 
families of antient lineage and of the antient faith. In our 
own time, Mrs. George Anne, and her sister Miss Gage, who 
lived together many years in this house, represented, and 
were connected with, two of the oldest of the Boman Catholic 
families of York and Yorkshire. The well-known names of 
RadclifFe, Pierse, Burdett, Danby, Bower, St. Quintin, and 
Bedingfield, are the most conspicuous among the residents in 
this part of Micklegate during the eighteenth century. 

It is scarcely credible that such aristocratic persons should 
be contented, until the year 1750, to live in this street with- 
out the convenience of a flagged foot-path before their dwell- 
ings. In that year they obtained permission fi-om the city 
rulers to erect, at their own expense, posts at a convenient 
distance from their houses, and make a flag-pace, two feet 
broad, for the convenience of foot-passengers, to extend in 
length from the Bar to the house where Abstrupus Danby, 
Esq., then dwelt, the same as was then without Bootham Bar. 

The posts to be erected were required in those days to pro- 
tect pedestrians from the incursions of horses and carriages, 
which were not always guided on the middle part of the 
highway. 

Hence the necessity for the advice which the author of 
Trivia gave to persons walking in the streets of London not 
more than a quarter of a century earlier :— 

Thongh expedition bids, yet never stray 
Where no rang'd posts defend the ragged way. 
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I will attempt to connect one or two of the houses in 
Micklegate with their former occupants. 

The house which we remember to have been the residence 
of the late Robert Swann, Esq., was a century ago occupied 
by Henry Jubb, Esq.,* an eminent medical practitioner, who 
was Sheriff of York in 1754 and Lord Mayor in 1773. The 
second house from this, about twenty years ago, was the 
residence of a respected friend of mine, the late Alderman 
Peacock.t In the middle of the last century its occupant 
was Matthew Ohitty St. Quintin, Esq., a brother of Sir 
William St Quintin, Bart, of Scampston and Harpham in 
Yorkshire. 

Passing a little furtlier we arrive at the Falcon Inn, one of 
the two inns of good repute in this street which are spoken 
of by Mr. Drake. 

The house between the Falcon Inn and the Miss Oromp- 
tons', now occupied by Mr. James Backhouse, was, during 
the greater part of the last century, the town residence of 
the family of Fairfax of Steeton, who are represented by the 
present Thomas Fairfax, Esq., of Newton Kyme. 

The name of Fairfax is pre-eminently distinguished in the 
historical annals of England, and as citizens of York we can- 
not fail to reflect with singular pride and satisfaction upon 
the circumstance of one of that illustrious race having been 

♦ Henry Jubb was the youngest son of Thomas Jubb, Esq., Registrar to the 
Dean and Chapter of York. In 1736 he was apprenticed to John Marsden, 
a York apothecary, who, some two or three years previously, superintended 
the " laying out" of the New Walk, on the left bank of the river Ouse. Mr. 
Jubb married, in 1760, Elizabeth, sister of Peter Johnson, Esq., Recorder of 
York, but died without male issue in 1792, and was buried at his parish 
church of Holy Trinity, Micklegate. — R. H. S. 

t George Peacock, printer, and proprietor of the Yorlt Ckmrant (a paper 
which is now incorporated with the York Herald V He was twice Lord 
Mayor of York. During his first mayoralty, in 1810, he laid the foundation 
stone of the present Ouse Bridge, which he opened when he was chief magis- 
trate ten years afterwards. His death occurred in 1836, at the ripe age of 
83.— R. H. S. 
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80 intimately connected with our city as to have been a mem- 
ber of its municipal Corporation and one of its representatives 
in Parliament. 

Robert Fairfax, Esq., of Steeton, of whom I propose to 
oflFer you a brief notice, was Lord Mayor of York in the year 
1715. He was the grandson of Sir William Fairfax, of 
Steeton, Knt., a brave officer in the Parliamentary army, 
who was slain at the siege of the castle of Montgomery, in 
Wales, in the year 1644. In the early part of the reign of 
Queen Anne this gentleman had a desire to settle in York. 
He was then a captain in the royal navy, and is said " to 
have rendered many yeai'S of faithfiil service to the crown 
and nation in his discharge of the several commands he 
had held in the sea- service." He was married to Hester 
Bushell, daughter of Robert Bushell, Esq., of Ruswarp, near 
Whitby. 

Henry Gyles, the glass-painter, who lived in Micklegate 
(and of whom I shall presently speak more at large), writing 
to his friend, Mr. Ralph Thoresby, in August 1707, says: 
" Captain Robert . Fairfax, the sea-captain, and his wife, 
came yesterday to see my house, and asked if I would sell it. 
I told them I should be very glad to do it, and to a gentleman 
rather than to a citizen. I was so lame I could not walk 
about the house with them (though they saw it tout par tout)y 
but I quickly found they had their hand too much upon their 
halfpenny." 

As the sea-captain did not pm'chase Gyles's house his 
settling in York was probably delayed until a few years after- 
wards. On the 20th of June, 1708, Prince George of Den- 
mark, the Queen's consort, who then held the office of Lord 
High Admiral of Great Britain, appointed Captain Fairfax 
to be one of his honourable Council at the Admiralty Board. 
That is to say, in modern phrase, he was made one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and about the same time he obtained 
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his promotion to the rank of Vice-Admiral. Unfortunately, 
the death of Prince George took place on the 28th of October 
in the same year, and upon that event Admiral Fairfax 
ceased to be a member of the Board of Admiralty, and a 
few years afterwards we find him a permanent resident at 
York. 

At the general election in the autumn of 1713 Admiral 
Fairfax was a candidate for the representation of the city of 
York in opposition to Sir William Robinson, Bart., and 
Tobias Jenkins, Esq.,* both Aldermen of the city, who had 
been members for York in several preceding Parhaments. It 
was Ukely to be a severe contest, and the friends and relatives 
of Admiral Fairfax were very active in his behalf. Thoresby 
tells us that in the month of August Dr. Barwick Fairfax, of 
Newton Kyme, the uncle of Lord Fairfax of Denton, visited 
Leeds, and Thoresby assisted him in canvassing the York 
freemen resident there in favour of the Admiral. The elec- 
tion, which took place on the 7th of September, seems to have 
been attended with more than the usual bitterness of party 
spirit. It was imputed to the Under- SheriflF that he was 
entirely in the interest of Admiral Fairfax, and of course 
he was accused by the opposite party of acting with gross 
unfairness and partiality. When he asked the freemen for 
whom they voted, and they answered for Alderman Jenkins, 
they were violently pushed out of court, and their bodies 
much bruised, and they were almost squeezed to death. The 
poll, which was taken in the Guildhall only, was carried on 
from six in the morning till eleven at night without adjourn- 
ment. When the numbers were declared in favour of Sir 

* Third son of Colonel Tobias Jenkins, of Grimston, in the parish of 
Dunnington. He was Lord Mayor of York in 1701 and 1720. His first wife, 
Lady Mary Panlet, daughter of Charles, Duke of Bolton, was buried in York 
Minster, 16th March, 1689-90. By her he had a daughter and heiress, Mary, 
who, in 1707, became the wife of Sir Henry Goodricke, Bart., of Ribston 
whose descendants have been already mentioned. — R. H. S. 
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William Kobinson and Admiral Fairfax, Mr. Jenkins de- 
manded a scrutiny, which was commenced and carried on for 
two or three days, but in spite of Mr. Jenkins's threats and 
remonstrances the Sheriffs would not allow it to be proceeded 
with, and before it was completed they persisted in making 
their return to the writ of election, and declared Sir William 
Robinson, Bart., and Robert Fairfax, Esq., duly elected. Sir 
William Robinson had a very large majority of votes, and 
Admiral Fairfax, the new candidate, polled 835 votes against 
802 for Alderman Jenkins. 

Within a year afterwards, viz., 1st August, 1714, Queen 
Anne died, and two days latQp King George was proclaimed 
at York by the Sheriffs. The Archbishop of York, Sir William 
Dawes, Bart., and the two city members. Sir William Robin- 
son and Admiral Fairfax, were among those who were present 
at the ceremony. 

On the 23rd of the same month Admiral Fairfax was 
elected an Alderman of the city in the vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation of Alderman Robert Davy. 

On the 15th of January following he was elected Lord 
Mayor for the ensuing year. Admiral Fairfax, or, as I must 
now call him. Alderman Fairfax, had scarcely entered upon 
the duties of the important office of mayoralty when he was 
involved in the anxieties of another contested election. In 
January 1715 the parliament that had re-assembled upon the 
death of Queen Anne was dissolved, and writs were at the 
same time issued for the election of a new parliament. The 
candidates for the representation of the city of York were 
the same as in the year 1713, but on this occasion the result 
was different Sir William Robinson was again at the head 
of the poll. Alderman Jenkins was only 150 votes below him, 
but, notwithstanding the influence which it might be supposed 
his high position in the city would give him, the Lord Mayor 
polled 380 votes less than Alderman Jenkins. Mr. Drake 
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says that the 400 votes by which Mr. Fairfax was defeated 
were made to serve a turn, and as the Tory feeh'ng of our 
historian is well known we may safely conclude that the suc- 
cessful candidate, against whom this sarcasm is directed, 
belonged to the party of the Whigs, which had now become 
predominant. The Whigs (it is said) were returned to this 
the first parliament after the Hanoverian accession by a 
triumphant majority. 

It was probably a happy circumstance for Mr. Fairfax that 
he was not at this time returned to parliament. His duties 
as chief magistrate of York during the year 1715 would be 
unusually onerous and responsible, and would require his 
constant presence in the city. The Jacobite spirit prevailed 
extensively in York, and the Lord Mayor and his colleagues, 
the other magistrates, were fully employed during great part 
of the year in putting into execution the laws against Papists 
and Non-jurors, in compliance with the peremptory orders 
issued by the Privy Council of the new monarch. 

Mr. Fairfax is said to have discharged the various duties 
of the office of chief magistrate with the greatest prudence, 
courage, and steadiness, so that everything was made safe and 
easy under his administration, and for his conduct during the 
existence of the rebellion he had the honour of receiving a 
letter of thanks from His Majesty's Secretary of State. 

After the termination of his mayoralty Mr. Fairfax passed 
the few remaining years of his life in the unostentatious dis- 
charge of his municipal and social duties. He and his lady 
were among the original benefactors to the York charity 
schools on their establishment in the year 1714. He died at 
York in the year 1725, and was buried at Newton Kyme. 
Mrs. Fairfax survived him. She died in the year 1735 at 
the age of 80, and was buried in the church of St. Mary 
Bishophill the Elder, in the sepulchral vault of the Denton 
branch of the Fairfax family. 
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T am not aware of any other instance of a vice-admiral * in 
the Royal Navy having served the office of Lord Mayor of 
York. 

Had the mansion in Micklegate opposite to Trinity church, 
in which the Misses Crompton now reside, been standing 
when Mr. Drake wrote his History, he could scarcely have 
failed to notice its extremely handsome ifront elevation. 

It was built about a century ago for the town residence of 
John Bourchier, Esq., whose country-seat was Bening- 
brough, near York, where formerly the lord abbot of the 
wealthy monastery, among the ruins of which we now stand, 
had his deer-park. 

The Bourchiers of Beningbrough had their town residence 
in Micklegate for several centuries, and I am therefore en- 
titled to regard this antient and now extinct family as having 
been inhabitants of this street in former times, and to present 
to you some slight notices of them. 

John Bourchier, Esq., the first occupant of the handsome 
mansion we now see in Micklegate, was the last male repre- 
sentative of this branch of the illustrious house of Bourchier. 
He died in the year 1759,t at the age of 49, so that he had 
but a brief enjoyment of the comforts of his new residence. 
His widow survived him nearly forty years, and died here 
in 1796. Upon Mr. Bourchier's death the Beningbrough 
estate passed to the late Mrs, Earle,J the daughter and only 
child of his uncle Ralph Bourchier, a physician in London. 
With Madame Bourchier, as she was always styled in York, 

* In the Patent KoUs for 1405-6, Nicholas Blackburn, senior, who was 
Lord Mayor of York in 1412, and died in 1432, is described as " admirallus 
flotfiB navinm Regis ab ore Thamesis versus partes boriales."— B. H. S. 

-f In a codicil to his will, dated 25th August, 1753, he bequeaths to his 
wife, Mildred, his new-built house in Micklegate. Mr. Bourchier died at 
Bath and was buried at Newton-upon-Ouse. — R. H. S. 

X Her husband, Giles Earle, Esq., of Beningbrough, was High Sheriff of 
Yorkshire in 1776. She died on the 8th of October, 1827, aged 88.— R. H. S. 

L 
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the antient historical name of Bourchier disappeared from 
this part of the kingdom ; and at the death of Mrs. Earle, 
a few years ago, the family itself, or rather this branch of 
it, became extinct. There is something melancholy in the 
domestic history of both these ladies. Mrs. Bourchier, who 
was a daughter and coheiress of Richard Boundell, Esq., of 
Hutton Wansley, near Marston, had an only child, a daughter, 
who was married very young to the Hon. Robert Lane, only 
son of the then Lord Bingley. She did not long survive 
her marriage, and he, having married a second time, died 
in his father's lifetime without issue. Mrs. Earle had two 
sons, both of whom grew up to manhood and were military 
officers, but both died unmarried in the lifetime of their 
parents. A branch of the noble family of Dawnay is now in 
the enjoyment of the fine domain that would have descended 
to some of these persons had they not been thus prematurely 
cut off. 

Mr. Bourchier had York citizens among his ancestors. His 
father, John Bourchier, Esq., married Mary Bellwood, the 
daughter of Serjeant Bellwood, a lawyer who lived and died 
in York towards the close of the seventeenth century. His 
grandfather. Sir Barrington Bourchier, Knt,, had three wives.' 
To one of them, a daughter of Sir William Dalton, he was 
married, at the church of St. Mary Bishophill the Elder, 
in the year 1692. 

But it is to Sir Barrington Bourchier's grandfather that I 
more especially wish to draw your attention, for it is always 
gratifying to the topographer when he is able to connect tlie 
places which are the subject of his investigation with persons 
or events of general historical interest. 

Sir John Bourchier, Knt., who was the grandfather of 
Sir Barrington Bourchier and the great-great-gran dikther of 
Mr. Bourchier who built the new house in Micklegate, is 
historically known as one of the regicides, that is to say, he 
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was one of those persons who, holding extreme republican 
opinions, did not scruple to affix their names to the warrant 
for the execution of King Charles I. 

The few incidents of the life of Sir John Bourchier, of 
which any account is now to be obtained, show us that he 
was a bold and high-spirited country gentleman, of a rash 
and excitable temper, proud of his illustrious lineage, for his 
mother was the third in descent from a Plantagenet, yet in 
his political opinions strongly opposed to the Court, and in 
religious feeling deeply imbued with the sentiments of the 
Puritans, which at that time prevailed extensively among the 
higher classes in York and Yorkshire. We shall also dis- 
cover it to be highly probable that in much of his conduct 
after he entered into political life he was influenced by a keen 
sense of personal wrong and indignity. 

Sir John Bourchier was born towards the close of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. His grandfather is said to have pur- 
chased Beningbrough, and built a mansion there in the year 
1584. 

In the latter part of the reign of King James I., Sir John 
Bourchier was concerned in some litigation in the Court of 
Chancery, when Williams, afterwards Archbishop of York, 
presided in that Court as Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 
Fancying that his cause had not been fairly heard, or properly 
adjudged. Sir John was so bold, and perhaps imprudent, as 
to present a petition to the House of Lords complaining of the 
conduct of the Lord Keeper. The Lords investigated the 
matter, and, as might be expected in those days, exonerated 
the Judge, and decided that the suitor ought to be punished 
for having preferred the charge. They ordered that Sir John 
should acknowledge and ask pardon for his offence both in the 
House of Lords and in the Court of Chancery, and moreover 
that he should be imprisoned. At the instance of the Lord 
Keeper himself, the Lords consented to remit the latter part 

l2 
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of the punishment, and were satisfied with an acknowledgment 
of the justice of their sentence and of his own fault and 
oflPence, and with an humble submission and apology, which 
was pronounced by Sir John upon his knees before the 
House. 

Our historian, Mr. Drake, was one of the editors of the 
Parliamentary History of England^ in which we find these 
circumstances recorded, and we cannot, I think, be mistaken 
in attributing to his pen the observation that follows the 
narrative : " But (the editor says) notwithstanding the mild- 
ness of this sentence for traducing the then principal officer 
of the State, this man lived in the next reign not only to vote 
the House of Lords out of doors but also to imbrue his hands 
in his sovereign's blood." 

However mild the sentence was, we may perhaps be justi- 
fied in believing that it was felt by a country gentleman of 
high blood and independent fortune not only as a personal 
indignity, but, what was of more importance, as a severe blow 
aimed at that which is one of the most precious of the consti- 
tutional privileges of an Englishman — the right to petition. 

During ten or twelve years after this transaction Sir John 
Bourchier appears to have lived in retirement — probably occu- 
pied with domestic cares — as we find his eldest son was born 
soon after the accession of King Charles I., and afterwards 
he had several other children. But it unfortunately happened 
that soon after the Earl of Strafford, then Lord Wentworth, 
was made Lord President of the Council of the North, he 
became involved in a dispute with that powerful nobleman. 

It appears that during the early part of the time that Lord 
Strafford was living at the King's Manor, discharging ihe 
duties of his high office as Lord President, he conceived the 
project of converting part of the antient forest of Galtres, in 
the vicinity of York, into a deer-park for the disport and 
recreation of himself and his friends. The tract of forest that 
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he fixed upon for this purpose consisted of about 1000 acres 
of land, which happened to lie at a short distance from Sir 
John Bourchier's seat at Beningbrough, and to be partly 
situated within the precincts of the two townships of Shipton 
and Newton-upon-Ouse, which were his property. The pro- 
posed inclosure, therefore, would necessarily be an incroach- 
ment upon Sir John's territorial rights, and would most 
probably deprive him of certain advantages of sporting, of 
which country gentlemen are at all times peculiarly tenacious. 

Sir John Bourchier ineffectually remonstrated with Lord 
StraflPord against this act of injustice. The proud and impe- 
rious nature of the Lord President would brook no inter- 
ference with his despotic will, and in an appeal made by Sir 
John to the Courts at Westminster he was equally unsuccess- 
ful. The civil tribunals afforded little protection to the 
subject against the tyranny of that period. 

In January 1632 Sti'aflPord was appointed Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, but he seems to have been loath to quit his 
Presidency of the North, and during that year he was fre- 
quently at the manor. It was not until November or Decem- 
ber that he went to London to make preparations for his 
departure to Ireland. 

In the spring of 1633 King Charles intimated his intention 
to take a journey into Scotland, and to visit the city of York 
on his way to the North. In the month of May, the time 
fixed for the King's journey, Strafford was still in London, 
and when the King came to York it devolved upon Sir 
Edward Osborne, the Vice-President of the Council of the 
North, in the Lord President's absence to receive and enter- 
tain the King and the royal train at His Majesty's palace of 
the Manour. 

A few days before the King's arrival at York Strafford 
wrote from London to the Earl of Carlisle, who was then with 
the Court. " It is my misfortune (he says) that your lord- 
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ship being at York I must be forced to present my service to 
you in so unprofitable a way as by my pen ; indeed it is no 
small grief to me now to be absent there, where I might 
perchance have been able to do you some service." Then he 
proceeds, " I have been a suitor to the King that he would 
accommodate his President of York with a park lately inclosed 
forth of the forest of Galtres. It will but cost him 2,000Z. 
and if I be not mistaken that government is of so much use 
both to the Crown and to the subjects in those parts as may 
merit such a mark of his favour. His Majesty proposeth now, 
during his stay at York, to go and see it. I beseech you put 
him in mind to do so ; and when you are upon the place and 
see the conveniency of it afford our suit one good word, and 
so I may not in my person only, but in my place too, ac- 
knowledge your lordship one of my chiefest patrons." 

The King was not unmindful of the wish expressed by the 
Lord President that he should go and see the park in the 
forest of Galtres during his stay in York. His Majesty 
entered that city on Friday the 24th of May, and it is re- 
corded in a contemporary MS. that on Saturday, the next 
day after his arrival, *' his Majesty went to hunt in the new 
park on the forest." 

Unfortunately we have no record of the manner in which 
the King enjoyed his day's sport, but there is reason to suppose 
that the day was not one of uninterrupted pleasure. There 
can be no doubt that Sir John Bourchier was there with a 
number of his retainers to show to the royal party that he 
considered the inclosure of the park to be an incroachment 
upon his rights of property, and it is highly probable that 
Charles was then for the first time face to face with a man 
who in after years, when " the day of a terrible and memorable 
reckoning had arrived," was one of those who sat in judg- 
ment upon their sovereign and condemned him to an igno- 
minious death. 
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The King took his departure from York on Tuesday, the 
28th of May. On the preceding day Sir John Coke, the 
Secretary of State who accompanied the King, wrote to 
Strafford from York: " What hath happened here (he says) 
concerning Galtres, and particularly what affront was offered- 
by Sir John Bourchier and his comph'ces, whereof nine are 
apprehended, your lordship will understand by the Lord Cot- 
tington, to whom I have written concerning that subject by 
the Lord Treasurer's direction, as also by your Vice-Pre- 
sident, to whose relation I leave it, and whether I have in 
that and other things done unto him and the Court here the 
best service I could." 

Strafford's answer to these remarks of the Secretary is 
contained in a letter to him written at Westminster on the 
3rd June: "As concerning Sir John Bourchier's insolent 
carriage, it is his daily bread — the man is little better than 
mad — one grain more would weigh him down to a direct 
fury, and if anything save him it must be by letting him feel 
his fault soundly, for so, you know, they use men in Bedlam ; 
and then I trust that which brings other men into their wits 
may chance keep him in his. For the title he can pretend to 
anything in the park, alas, good man, he hath long since 
concluded himself by an order made here in the Exchequer 
with his own consent, and then judge what he can expect, 
and yet he hath been scolding at me these two years because 
I would not give him the King's land, and now finally plays 
this May game to show the King within the government, as 
well as some others have done without it, that either coming 
or going all the madmen and fools in a country will call upon 
me. My Lord Cottington and Mr. Attorney will put it in a 
way before the week end, wherein I shall contribute the best 
I can." 

Sir John Bourchier was soon made to " feel his fault 
soundly." As to the precise nature of his offence we have no 
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information, but for his violent conduct in the assertion of 
what he, no doubt, beKeved to be his right of property in the 
New Park, proceedings were instituted against him in that 
arbitrarj' court of which his real prosecutor was at the head, 
and he was sentenced to pay the enormous fine of 1800Z. 
and he and his servant were committed to prison. We have 
here an example of the manner in which, as Mr. Macaulay 
observes, " the tyranny of the Council of York made the 
Great Charter a dead letter." 

About a year afterwards, when Strafford was wielding the 
vice-regal sceptre at Dublin, he wrote from thence to Sir 
John Coke, the Secretary of State : — 

Concerning Sir John Bourchier, who for his unadvised and 
riotous entry into his Majesty's Park at York, now at the King's 
last being there, is, together with his servant, fined at 1800Z. by 
the Vice-President and Council, and have been there imprisoned 
these six months, I know right well the poor man did it rather 
out of animosity towards me (albeit causeless, God wot) rather 
than with the least insolent thought towards his Majesty. Besides 
he comes of a mad kindred, his father having lived many years and 
died a lunatick. This gentleman [is] generally observed to inherit 
a frenzie constitution from his parent, and to be more than half 
mad already ; out of which reason I confess I do not desire to see his 
ruin, and that which is more, the overthrow of his lady with a great 
number of children, which God hath blessed them withal. I under- 
stand Mr. John Wood makes suit for to have the fine granted, which 
should he obtain then were Bourchier quite destroyed. 

Strafford then craves leave to offer to the King's considera- 
tion that, suitable to his Majesty's accustomed goodness, he 
should take the infirmities, indeed frenzies, of this poor 
gentleman into his princely compassion, so far as to reduce 
the fine to lOOOZ., which Strafford suggests might be usefully 
applied to the building of a gallery and chapel to his Majesty's 
manor at York. He desires the secretary to ascertain his 
Majesty's good pleasure as to the reduction of the fine, and 
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then signifies his Majesty's final resolution to the Vice-Pre- 
sident and Council at York. *' This being in truth the desires 
of all them that sentenced the cause, considering as well the 
inconsiderate rash temper of the man as the offence itself, 
which, singly taken, T confess might well bear a far more 
grievous censure.'* 

It is doubtless these proceedings which are alluded to in 
one of the articles of the supplemental impeachment against 
Lord StraflPord, in which it is charged against him " that he 
exercised an unlawful and exorbitant power on the persons 
and estates of His Majesty's subjects in the North parts ; that 
he sequestered their possessions, and did fine, ransome, and 
imprison them to their ruin and destruction, viz. Sir Conyers 
D'Arcy, Sir John Bourchier, and divers others, against the 
laws and in subversion of the same." In his answer Lord 
Strafford treats this charge with something like contempt. 
" He hath heard (he replies), he being in Ireland, that Sir 
John Bourchier was fined for some great abuse at the King's 
being at York, going to Scotland to be crowned ; to the pro- 
ceedings he refers himself." 

Happily Sir John Bourchier was not " quite destroyed " 
by the oppressive judgment of the Court of York. The fine 
was paid; whether any part of it were remitted does not 
appear. But the King did not think fit to dispose of the 
money as Strafford proposed. In a letter written by Strafford 
to Sir John Coke in August [1634], he says, ^' The disposing 
of Sir John Bourchier's fine towards the buying in of the 
park at York I approve of exceeding well, and have no more 
to say on that subject." It is pretty certain that previously 
to August 1634 Sir John had been released from his im- 
prisonment, and was living in York. In that month the 
Corporation of York made an order " that Sir John Bourchier 
should be applied to for some cobbles ifrom Beningbrough to 
repair the highways." 
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In the following year we find the Lord-Deputy of Ireland 
writing from Dublin with directions respecting the new park 
in the forest as if it were his own private property. " I 
would have (he says) the New Park at York ^^ewed, and the 
deer numbered ; and then let me be advised how it may be 
made best profit of, always provided there be plenty of grass 
for the deer. As I take it, Mr. Vice-President is to have 
grass for twenty horses there, by my promise, but I will not 
admit of any other horses, and so they may give it in charge 
to the keeper. The new lodge must be well looked to, and I 
will not in any case have Chris. Stephenson's wife live there, 
so as if she be there let her be removed, for there she shall 
not stay. You may let Mr. Vice-President know that I make 
him master of the game there, and to dispose of the deer as 
he pleaseth, only I do desire him to take care that the deer 
be increased as much as possible." " Sir William Penny- 
man may command a buck and a doe every year, and more 
as the game there encrease." 

These minute and peremptory orders are characteristic of 
the clearness and precision which are ascribed to all the 
notions of the great statesman. 

Of Sir John Bourchier I find no further notice of any kind 
for six or seven years after this transaction. But when the 
great political conflict between the King and the Parliament 
had fairly commenced we are not surprised that his name 
should appear in the ranks of opposition by the side of his 
neighbours the Fairfaxes and other Yorkshire gentry who 
maintained the popular cause. At the commencement of that 
memorable year (of which I have previously spoken), the 
year 1642, a few weeks before the King came to York, a 
numerous meeting of the knights, gentlemen, freeholders, and 
other inhabitants of the county and city of York was held at 
York, and petitions to the King and the Houses of Parliament 
for redress of grievances were adopted. Sir John Bourchier 
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attended the meeting, and his name is subscribed to the 
petitions, associated with those of Sir Thomas Fairfax, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, Sir Richard Darley, Sir John Savile, 
Sir Edward Eodes, and others who were afterwards distin- 
guished for their services on the side of Parliament. At the 
great meeting held upon Heworth Moor on the 3rd of June 
in that year, at which the King himself was present, Sir John 
Bourchier was the Yorkshire knight who received a gross 
aflfront from Lord Savile, one of the royal suite, and on whom 
the young and hot-blooded cavaliers in attendance upon the 
King threatened to inflict personal chastisement with their 
canes. A letter written by Sir John Bourchier immediately 
after the meeting to his cousin. Sir Thomas Barrington, a 
member of the House of Commons, gives a graphic and 
interesting account of the remarkable occurrences of that day. 
The letter was read to the House and entered upon its pro- 
ceedings. It is referred to by several writers of the history 
of that period, and especially by M. Guizot in his recent 
work, The History of the English Revolutions. 

Sir John Bourchier was not one of the original members of 
that " renowned " Parliament, as Mr. Macaulay designates it, 
which is usually called the Long Parliament. It was not 
until the year 1646 that he took his seat in the House of 
Commons, having been elected one of the members for the 
borough of Ripon. In January 1644 the two Mallorys of 
Studley, who represented that borough, with many other 
royalists, were expelled the House on the charge of having 
taken up arms against the Parliament. 

New writs to supply the vacancies thus occasioned were 
not issued until the summer vacation of 1645. 

That year Sir John Bourchier served the office of High 
Sheriff^ of Yorkshire, and the execution of the writ for Ripon 
appears to have been delayed until the term of his shrievalty 
had expired, when he might be legally elected. 
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That in religious sentiments Sir John Bourchier was firmly 
and sincerely attached to the Puritan or Presbyterian party is 
obvious from a letter addressed by him to Ferdinando, Lord 
Fairfax, who was then one of the members for Yorkshire, 
in April 1647. As it was written at York, and alludes to 
places and persons whose names are familiar to our ears, I 
will venture to read it to you: — 

BiOHT Honourable, 

You were pleased to procure an order from the Committee of 
plundered ministers that 40Z. per annum might be paid unto Mr. 
Taylor, minister, for to officiate at the church of Osbaldwick, on 
maintenance of the impropriate tithes of Sir William Robinson, but 
now Sir William Robinson hath compounded at Goldsmiths' Hall, 
and therefore that salary will be taken away, except your lordship 
shall make some speedy means to the Committee of Goldsmiths' 
Hall that Sir William Robinson may have so much abated pro- 
portionably as that 4:01. per annum is worth in his last payment. 
My humble suit is that you will seriously take into consideration 
your great want of maintenance for preaching ministers in this your 
blind country, and that what is already granted may be continued, 
that no delinquent may be suJBfered to make any composition for 
fixed tithes; and that also there may be some other way to raise 
provision for the cheerful subsistence of the ministry. It hath 
pleased God to make you instrumental to help [to] quiet and subdue 
our enemies and God's. Let me beseech you to stretch out the 
utmost of your power, that the Gospel may flourish in these parts. 
There are many that have private aims in their public employment; 
but I must justify you and your ever honoured son that I never 
observed any of selfishness in you. I am confident God hath in 
store many blessings for you both. Oh, both join together in 
advancing this good work in procuring maintenance for a learned 
and conscionable ministry. My Lord, I am bold to be importunate 
in this kind for an ignorant and sottish people. You are our sole 
knight of the shire ; be active in yours, and you will conclude your 
latter days in much honour. I see many strive to advance them- 
selves in their own ill days, but few will be seen to procure honest 
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ministers to oe planted in your country. You have had your licence 
to promote this honourable work. I pray perfect it, which will 
be the constant and fervent prayer of, my Lord, 

Your humble seiTant, 

Jo. BOUROHIER. 
York, this 16th April, 1647. 

I happen to have in my possession an original letter of 

Sir John Bourchier, addressed to the same distinguished 

nobleman a few weeks afterwards. It is not what is called a 

holograph, but of its genuineness, and that the signature is 

the autograph of Sir John, there can be no doubt. 

For the Right Hon*>ie Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax, at his house 
at Denton, theis present. 
Right HoN^e^ 

I doe hartily congratulate yo' safe arrivall at Denton. 

I hope it is a presage of much peace and advantage to our poore 
countrey. I was fully purposed to have come and waited upon you, 
& to have presented my service unto you, & to have bidden you 
welcome to yo' owne habitac'on, but many publicke imploym*^ with 
some p'ticuler haue as yett pVented mee. I hope ere long they 
wilbe soe conjposed as I may have the happinesse to come & visit 
you. 

My Lord, bee confident yt their is none w°^* more desires the 
bono' & welfare of yo' family then 

Yo' hon" most humble serv*, 

Jo: Bourchier. 
From Beningbrough Grange, 
this xxxj'"> May, 1647. 

It cannot be said that either of these letters afford any 
evidence of that constitutional frenzy which Lord Strafford 
wished to impute to the writer, although the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the former may by some persons be thought to 
savour of religious zeal approaching to fanaticism. It must, 
I fear, be admitted that after his entrance into Parliament 
Sir John Bourchier allied himself to that small faction of bold 
and violent spirits whose hatred of the civil and ecclesiastical 
tyranny of the government they opposed hurried them into 
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the adoption of measures which were calculated to be sub- 
versive of all government, and ended in the destruction of 
monarchy itself. 

In December 1648, when a last attempt was made by the 
moderate party to effect an accommodation with the King, he 
was one of the sixty or seventy members who entered their 
protest against any such compromise. Soon afterwards he 
consented to be nominated a member of that tribunal which 
was styled " the High Court of Justice, erected by the Com- 
mons of England for the trying and judging Charles Stuart, 
King of England." He was present at the first meeting on 
the 8th of January, 1649, and diligently attended the sittings 
of the Court during the whole of its proceedings. When they 
presumed to pronounce judgment of death upon the King as 
a tyrant, a traitor, a murderer, and a public enemy. Sir John 
Bourchier, as one of the Court, stood up to signify his assent 
to the atrocious and unlawful sentence. And he was one of 
those who, two days after that sentence was passed, put their 
names to the warrant which, with cruel and indecent haste, was 
issued for authorising the execution of their Sovereign. 

Two years after the King's death (viz. in February 1651), 
Sir John Bourchier was constituted a member of the Council 
of State, which, during the Commonwealth, was annually 
appointed by Parliament for administering the affairs of 
Government. 

It is pleasing to find that the influence he thus possessed 
was sometimes exerted in behalf of his friends in Yorkshire, 
without regard to party feeling. 

Bridget, the daughter of Sir John Bourchier, was married 
to Dr. William Bethell, rector of Kirby-Overblow, the son of 
Sir Walter Bethell, of Alne. Dr. Bethell's mother was the 
sister of that distinguished Yorkshire royalist. Sir Henry 
Slingsby, who was beheaded on Tower Hill a few months 
before the death of Cromwell. In the year 1651 the estates 
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of many of the more conspicuous royalists were confiscated by 
the Parliament, and voted to be sold for the benefit of the 
State. On the 28th of September in that year Dr. Bethell 
wrote thus to his unfortunate relative Sir Henry Slingsby: — 

Sir Jo: Bourchier writ to me some time since, but his letter 
came but to my hands the other day. He informs me your estate is 
voted to be sold, which he laboured to prevent I am confident with 
what interest he had: truly he seems much troubled at it, yet partly 
satisfied in this, that he hath done the ofiice of a neighbour and 
friend in giving you frequent notice of the danger, as from time to 
time you know he did by his letters to me. 

His advice is that some friend be made use of to buy your estate 
for life, and that the initial be showed and pleaded in time. 

You may easily conceive how sadly I apprehended this heavy 
news, though truly I may say the thing which I feared is come 
upon you, 

I wish I were able any way to help you in this strait, yet so as I 
can I will with my prayers to God, and suit to you, which again I 
thus renew, conjuring you by all the ties of nature and reason that 
you pity yourself and children, and provide in time the best you 
can for your safety which every creature would do. Make use of 
what remedy is yet left, lest, despising all counsel, you fall unpitied 
of any but your friends, who then also will be able only to stand 
staring upon you as Job's friends did, but prove miserable com- 
forters. I know I am troublesome, and do a thankless office, but 
I had rather, for my part, that wholesome counsel should break my 
head than by flattering words be smoothed on to destruction. 

This pious and feeling letter gives us an aflfecting insight 
into some of the domestic miseries occasioned by the Civil 
wars. However, by following the advice of Sir John Bour- 
chier, the estates of Sir Henry Slingsby were saved to his 
family. 

In 1652 Sir John Bourchier was re-appointed one of the 
Council of State, but he was not made one of the members of 
the Little or Barebones Parliament, which Cromwell sum- 
m*oned in July in the following year, when he took the 
government into his own hands. 
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During the Protectorate we hear nothing of the Yorkshire 
regicide, nor after Cromwell's death, when the surviving 
members of the Long Parliament ventured to assemble once 
more, does his name appear among them. But he was still 
alive. Although advanced in years and infirm in health, he 
survived to witness the turning of the tide and to see the full 
current of loyalty flow with redoubled vigour. 

Immediately after the Restoration one of the first objects 
of the royalists of the Convention Parliament, which assem- 
bled in April 1660, was to wreak their vengeance upon all 
persons who had sat in judgment upon the late King when 
sentence of death was passed upon him ; and on the 4th of 
June a proclamation was published against the late King's 
murderers (as they were styled), requiring them to appear 
before the House of Commons within fourteen days after- 
wards. Sir John Bourchier surrendered himself within the 
time limited by the proclamation, but on account of his age 
and infirmities he was permitted, instead of being sent to 
prison, to lodge at a private house belonging to his daughter, 
probably that daughter who was the wife of Dr. Bethell. 

The next care of the new Parliament was to frame an Act 
of indemnity and oblivion, from which it was proposed to 
except certain persons, and especially all the regicides, but 
the two Houses could not agree upon the parties to be excluded 
from this Act of Grace. The lords were more disposed to 
severity than the Commons, who wished to spare the lives of 
a few of those who were implicated in the death of the King, 
and of the small number to whom they wished their mercy to 
be extended Sir John Bourchier was one. 

The disputes between the two Houses occasioned so much 
delay that on the 27th of July the King himself in a speech 
from the throne urged them to pass the Act with no other 
exception than " the immediate murderers of my father." 
Still ihey debated and delayed, and the month of August had 
nearly passed before their differences were adjusted. In the 
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meantime Sir John Bourchier had been summoned before 
another and more awftd tribmial. One of their last votes 
before the Act of Indemnity received the royal assent was 
that " Sir John Bourchier, who died lately in prison, be in- 
serted in the class amongst the dead persons." The effect of 
this vote appears to have been that his name is omitted 
altogether fi'om the Act, that he escaped attainder, and that 
his property passed to his descendants, by whom it was enjoyed 
for many generations. 

A touching account of the last moments of Sir John Bour- 
chier is given in the autobiography of Ludlow, himself one 
of the regicides. 

Whilst Sir John was at the house of his daughter he was 
seized with so dangerous a fit of illness that those about him 
who were his nearest relations, despairing of his recovery, 
and presuming that an acknowledgment from him of his 
sorrow for the part he had in the condemnation of the King, 
might tend to procure some favour to them from those in 
power, they earnestly pressed him to give them that satis- 
faction. But he being highly displeased with their request 
rose suddenly from his chair, which for some days he had not 
been able to do without assistance, and receiving fresh vigour 
from the memory of that action said " I tell you it was a just 
act, God and all good men will own it." And having thus 
expressed himself he sat down again and soon after quietly 
ended his life. 

Sir John Bourchier's eldest son, and successor at Bening- 
brough and in Micklegate, was Bannngton Bourchier, Esq., 
who was High Sherifi^ of Yorkshire in the year 1658. His 
wife was the daughter of Sir William Strickland, the first 
baronet of that name. It is a remarkable fact that this Mr. 
Barrington Bourchier, the son of one of the King's judges, 
was elected by the burgesses of Thirsk to be one of their 
representatives in the Convention Parliament which voted 
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the restoration of King Charles 11. Perhaps the circamstance 
of the son being a member of that Parliament may accomit 
for the leniency which the House of Commons was disposed 
to show to the father. For some reason, now inexplicable, 
Mr. Barrington Bourohier was regarded by the Court as a 
royalist. His name appears with those of nineteen or twenty 
other gentlemen of Yorkshire in the list of persons qualified to 
be made knights of the new order of the Royal Oak, which 
immediately after the Bestoration Charles II. proposed to con- 
stitute as a reward to his followers, a project that was never 
realized. In this list he is described as Barrington Bourchier, 
of Beningbrough, Esq., and the value of his estates is put at 
lOOOZ. a year. 

During great part of the period over which my narrative 
extends, Thomas Bourchier, Esq., a brother of Sir John 
Bourchier, dwelt in Micklegate, and had several children 
whilst resident there. He and his wife were decided Puritans. 
One of their daughters married into the family of Rokeby 
of Sandal-parva, near Doncaster, a branch of that antient 
house which was distinguished for its attachment to non-con- 
formity. Some time previous to the Restoration Thomas 
Bourchier and his wife appear to have found it expedient to 
leave York and spend their latter days with their son-in-law, 
William Rokeby, Esq., at Sandal. He died there in November 
1658, and his widow survived him until the year 1677. 
Both were buried at Sandal, and from an obscure expression 
in the monumental inscription of the lady it may be inferred 
that their near relationship to Sir John Bourchier had placed 
them, during the latter part of their residence in York, under 
some circumstances of difficulty or aimoyance. 

In her both grace and knowledge did reside, 
In troubles Truth did in her soul abide, 
Her name cast out by those her cause did hate, 
But now she rests God's name to celebrate. 
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No. V. 

St. Mabtin's Lane to the Staith. 

|HOSE of my present audience who did me the 
honour to listen to my lecture last week will not 
have forgotten that we supposed ourselves to have 
separated when we were in Micklegate, opposite to the Bour- 
chier mansion, of which those benevolent and much-respected 
ladies, the Miss Cromptons, are the present occupants. 

I have, however, some reason to be apprehensive that I 
may have detained my hearers rather too long in that locality. 
It has been gently intimated to me that the time occupied by 
our imaginary walk was somewhat disproportionate to the ex- 
tent of the ground passed over. 

This evening I hope I may be able to accelerate the speed 
of our progress, and I shall rejoice if by increasing the length 
of our walk I shall render it less fatiguing to those who do 
me the favour to accompany me. 

I propose now to resume my notices of Micklegate from 
the end of St. Martin's Lane as a starting-point, and proceed 
to complete our inspection of the highway of Micklegate. 

You will notice that houses of a better class are numerous 
in Micklegate. During the eighteenth century, and perhaps 
from an earlier period, the streets on this side of the river 
seem to have been inhabited by persons of family and import- 
ance, many of whom lived in York during the winter months, 
having mansions in the country for their summer residence. 
Among them were several of the county families who adhered 
to the Koman Catholic faith. Mr. Drake observes that '^ the 
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Roman Catholic gentry had great liberties allowed them in 
York, which, with the cheapness of the place (he adds), has 
drawn many families of good repute to inhabit with us." Of 
what description these *' attractive liberties " were which the 
historian alludes to he does not inform us. But I shall pro- 
ceed to advert to some circumstances which produce a different 
impression as to the condition of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of York a few years previous to the publication of the 
Eboracum. 

Immediately after the death of Queen Anne, which happened 
on the 1st of August, 1714, the citizens, generally, were 
called upon to take the oaths of allegiance to the new sove- 
reign, and those who were reputed to be Roman Catholics 
were expressly summoned to appear at the Guildhall on a 
day specified for that purpose. Of the inhabitants of Mickle- 
gate, a considerable number of those persons who were re- 
turned as Roman Catholics did not attend the summons, but 
several of them were bold enough to appear in person at the 
Guildhall, and signify their refusal to take the oaths that were 
tendered to them. Among those who so refused I may par- 
ticularize the names of the Earl of Derwentwater, Charles 
Fairfax, Esq., Charles Selby, Esq., Stephen Thompson, Esq. 
(afterwards Sir Stephen Thompson, Knt.), Mr. Witherington, 
Madam Paston, and Madam Palmes, all of whom were resi- 
dents in Micklegate Ward. The contumacy of these persons 
naturally brought them and all the other Roman Catholics 
more strictly under the notice of the ruling powers, and soon 
afterwards the following persons were called upon by the 
magistrates to enter into recognizances, with sureties, that 
they and their horses and arms should be forthcoming when 
required for his Majesty's service : — 

Lord Derwentwater with 2 coach-horses and 4 saddle- 
horses. 

Lord Fauconberg and 12 horses. 
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Henry Curwen, Esq., of Cumberland, who had 3 horses, 
which he had carried home, but they were engaged for by 
Sir William Eobinson. 

Thomas Selby, Esq., with 2 stoned coach-horses, 1 bay 
mare, and 1 stoned horse. 

Richard Towneley, Esq., and 5 horses. 

Sir Gervase Clifton and 6 coach-mares and 5 saddle-horses. 

Mr. Johnston and a dun gelding. 

I need not remind you of the public events which made 
the year 1715 remarkable, and in which one of the noblemen 
I have mentioned as having been among the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of this city was, unhappily for himself, so pro- 
minent an actor. The citizens of York, as a body, were, 
however, remarkable for the promptness and alacrity with 
which they testified their attachment to the Hanoverian suc- 
cession. 

In the summer of 1715, when the proceedings of the Pre- 
tender and his supporters assumed a formidable aspect, the 
Lord Mayor and other magistrates were commanded by an 
order of the Privy Council to put into execution the laws 
against Papists, non-jurors, and other disafiected persons. 
Between thirty and forty persons who came under that de- 
scription, including several whom I have already named, 
refused to take the oaths, but they seemed on this occasion to 
have been leniently dealt with. They were permitted to 
commute for their recusancy by the payment of small fines. 
Charles Fairfax, Esq., Thomas Selby, Esq., and a few others, 
paid 10«. each, and the rest smaller sums varying from ba. to 
la. each. 

A day or two afterward the magistrates met to receive 
the returns made by the officers-at-mace to warrants which 
had been issued authorising them to seize the horses and 
arms in the possession of Papists. And most ludicrous 
returns they were. All the arms their seizure produced con- 
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sisted of one sword belonging to Mr. Charles Johnston, one 
hanger belonging to Mr. Charles Holford, and one gun be- 
longing to Charles Fairfax, Esq. The Papists had taken care 
to remove their horses, for all that could be found were a pair 
of coach-horses and a grey saddle-horse belonging to Mr. 
Selby, and he was allowed to keep possession of them upon 
finding two sureties in 30/. each for their being forthcoming 
when wanted. 

In the month of October the Pretender was proclaimed in 
Scotland, and insurrectionary movements took place in the 
northern counties of England, which occasioned a greater 
degree of severity to be exercised towards the recusants. 
The Lord Lieutenant of the West Riding (the Earl of Burling- 
ton), whose jurisdiction extended to the ciiy and Ainsty, 
ordered his deputy-lieutenants to give their assistance to the 
city magistrates in their deliberations ; and at a meeting at 
which Sir Henry Goodricke, Sir Walter Hawksworth, and 
Sir William Robinson were associated with the Lord Mayor 
and the other city magistrates. Mi'. Selby, Mr. Charles Fair- 
fax, and ten other Papists, residents in Micklegate ward, were 
committed to the city gaol, and about twenty more from 
other parts of the ciiy were dealt with in the same manner. 
It was reported to the same meeting that Philip Saltmarshe, 
Esq., and about twenty others, had absconded or removed 
from their dwellings in the city to avoid a similar fate. Many 
others were admitted to bail on finding sureties in large sums 
for their good behaviour. 

These are minute details, but I trust you will not think 
them uninteresting. They rest upon evidence of indisputable 
authenticity, and the information they convey is not without 
historical value. At least they serve my present pm*pose in 
showing of what class the principal inhabitants of Micklegate 
and the adjacent streets were composed in the days of Queen 
Anne and the first George. 
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A little way past the Bourchier mansion are two narrow 
streets opposite to each other, that on the right-hand side 
of Micklegate being called Trinity Lane, from its contiguity 
to Trinity churchyard. The other was formerly called Gregory 
Lane for a similar reason, the parish church of St. Gregory, 
which has now wholly disappeared, having stood adjoining to 
it. In modem times this has been called Barker Lane, perhaps 
because it leads to Tanner Row, perhaps as a compliment to 
some person of the name of Barker. After the demolition of 
the church of St. Gregory the parish attached to it became 
consolidated with the contiguous parish of St. Martin, and 
for many centuries they have formed one parish under the 
name of St. Martin-cum-Gregory. Lito that parish we have 
now entered. 

Mr. Drake notices, as one of the new-built houses, for 
which Micklegate was remarkable in his time, that at Gregory 
Lane end, in which Charles Bathurst, Esq., lived. It is now 
the residence of our friend Dr. Caleb Williams. 

It seems very probable that this house was built by the 
father of the Charles Bathurst, Esq., of whom Mr. Drake 
speaks. He was also a Charles Bathurst, Esq., the eldest son 
of Theodore Bathurst, Esq., an eminent lawyer who lived at 
Leeds during the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
having married the daughter and heiress of Dr. Edward 
Langsdale, a physician of that town. His son, Charles 
Bathurst, who settled at York, was also married to a Leeds 
lady, Frances Potter, the daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Potter, Esq., a wealthy merchant there. This gentleman was 
a personal friend of Ralph Thoresby, and contributed some 
original information to him for his Ducatus Leodiensis. He 
died in June 1724, having survived his wife scarcely six 
months. She was buried in the church of St. Martin Mickle- 
gate in the January preceding, having died at the age of 
forty-two. 
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Upon the death of Mr. Bathurst, his only son, the Charles 
Bathurst, Esq., mentioned by Drake, succeeded him, and 
occupied the Micklegate house as his town residence. His 
country-seat was near Richmond, a pretty place called Clints, 
which the family had acquired by the marriage of Dr. John 
Bathurst, a physician of London and Richmond, to Elizabeth 
Willance, the heiress of Clints. The second Charles Bathurst* 
was High Sheriff of Yorkshire in the year 1727. He died a 
bachelor in the year 1743, and after his decease the house 
passed into the possession (I presume by purchase) of Henry 
Masterman, Esq. whose daughter and heiress was Lady 
Maaterman Sykes, the wife of the late Sir Mark Masterman 
Sykes, Bari, who represented this city in Parliament several 
years. 

Any one curious about such things may discover upon the 
leaden spouts in front of Dr. Williams's residence a heraldic 
crest with the letters c. f. b., the initials of Charles and 
Frances Bathurst. This Yorkshire branch of the family of 
Bathurst, now extinct in the male line, deduces its descent 
from a common ancestor with the Earls Bathurst. 

Another newly-built house in Micklegate, mentioned by 
Mr. Drake, is the handsome mansion, a little lower down the 
street on the opposite side, which a few of us may recollect 
as the residence of the Countess Conyngham, who at her 
death was a liberal benefactor to several charitable institutions 
in this city. She was the widow of the first Earl Conyng- 
ham, whose nephew and successor was the grandfather of a 
noble Lord, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society — Lord Londesborough. 

In Mr. Drake's time this mansion was occupied by Sir 
Darcy Dawes, Bart., the eldest son of Archbishop Sir William 
Dawes, B.irt. Lady Dawes, the wife of Sir Darcy Dawes, 

* He was admitted to the freedom of the city in 1730, when he paid 150?. 
to be excused from serving the o^ce of Cbf^n^b^rlc^in or Sheriff.— B. H. S. 
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was the daughter and one of the coheirs of Richard Boundell, 
Esq., of Hutton Wansley, near Marston, in the Ainsty. Mrs. 
Bourchier, the wife of John Bourchier, Esq., who built the 
Bourchier mansion, was another daughter of Mr. EoundelL 
Lady Dawes, by her first husband, had a daughter who 
married Edwin Lascelles, the first Lord Harewood ; but she 
died childless. The second husband of Lady Dawes was 
Paul-Beilby Thompson,* Esq., of Escrick, the son of Henry 
Thompson, Esq., an Alderman of York, and Lord Mayor in 
1699, whose father was Sir Henry Thompson, Knt., a very 
eminent and affluent York merchant, who became the owner 
of Escrick in the reign of King Charles II. He was made 
an Alderman of York soon after the Restoration, and was 
Lord Mayor in 1663. The sons of Lady Dawes and Paul- 
Beilby Thompson, Esq., were the late Beilby Thompson, Esq., 
and Richard Thompson, Esq., who successively enjoyed the 
large estates of their father and grandfather at Escrick and 
in that neighbourhood. They were both born in this house 
in Micklegate, and baptized at the parish church of St. Mar- 
tin-cum-Gregory,— the former on the 13th May, 1742, the 
latter on the 14th March, 1745. Mr. Thompson and Lady 
Dawes had a daughter, also born here, and baptized at St. Mar- 
tin's on the 17th October, 1743. She was married in August 
1764 to Sir Robert Lawley, Bart., and her first child, a 
daughter, was born in Micklegate, and baptized at St. Martin's 
6th January, 1766. That highly respected nobleman, the late 
Lord Wenlock of Escrick, was a younger son of Sir Robert 
Lawley and Miss Thompson, and his two uncles, Beilby and 
Richard Thompson, having died childless, he became the suc- 
cessor to the Escrick estates. Lady Dawes continued to reside 
in the Micklegate mansion until her death in the year 1773. 
Richard Roundell, Esq., the father of Lady Dawes and 

♦ He was High SherifE of Yorkshire in 1731, and died in 1750. His 
younger son, Richard, filled the same office in 1801.«-R,H. S. 
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Mrs. Bourchier, had his town-house in Micklegate, in which 
the latter was born. It most probably stood upon the same 
site as that of Lady Dawes. Mr. Eoundell's mother was the 
daughter and heiress of Edward Elwick, an apothecary, who 
was an Alderman and Lord Mayor of York in the reign of 
King Charles II. 

In a house opposite to the mansion of Lady Dawes lived, 
about a century and a half ago, Henry Giles, the glass- 
painter. To him it is now generally admitted that the 
public are indebted for having revived the art of picture- 
glass painting in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The great change of religious feeling and sentiment 
which took place at the Reformation occasioned the almost 
total discontinuance of that beautiful art. Slightly culti- 
vated during the reigns of James I. and Charles L, it was 
again lost sight of during the disturbed and fanatic period 
of the Civil Wars, when there was a disposition rather to 
deface and destroy works of art than to produce or restore 
them. Mr. Dallaway, in his observations on English Archi- 
tecture, says, that " those who were employed to refit the 
mutilated windows after the Restoration were incapable of 
any original work, and the first evidence that occurs of any 
good artist is of Henry Giles, of York, who appears to have 
established a school of glass-painting there, which continued 
its reputation for more than a century." Mr. Winston, in 
his recent work, entitled Hints on Glass-painting y observes 
that the earliest example of a picture-glass-painting since the 
Restoration, that he is aware of, is the east window of Uni- 
versity College Chapel, Oxford, the subject of which is the 
Birth of Christ, painted by Giles of York in 1687. But we 
possess in York at least one work from the hand of Giles of 
an earlier date than that at Oxford. The large window at 
the west end of the Guildhall was placed there in the year 
1682. It is the only example of a painted-glass window by 
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Giles that I have seen in York. In the Grammar School at 
Leeds, built or restored in 1 692, were (and perhaps are now) 
windows in which were curiously-painted representations of 
the Founder's Arms and the " Ars Grammatica," by Henry 
Giles of York. A large window painted by Giles for Lord 
Fairfax's chapel at Denton in Wharfedale was finished about 
the year 1700. It was pronounced by the artist's contem- 
poraries to be *^ the noblest painted glass window in the North 
of England." Giles was patronised by both the Universities. 
A few years before his death he sent to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, ^^ a noble Queen's Arms of ten feet broad," which (he 
was assured by one of the Fellows) " was highly approved of, 
and looked upon as a very curious ornament of the College, 
and far beyond anything they had seen done in glass-paint- 
ing: " and in 1703 he was engaged in painting a window for 
Catherine Hall. Besides the window at University College, 
Oxford, noticed by Mr. Winston, Giles executed work for 
Wadham College, and there are, most probably, other works 
by him in that University of much earlier date than 1687. 
Gutch's account of Oxford gives the inscription beneath one 
of the windows in the Hall of University College, which 
shows that it was painted by Giles, and presented by him in 
that year as a token of his gratitude to the College. Hence 
it is clear that this was not the first, but more probably the 
latest, work he executed for that institution. 

Ralph Thoresby, the eminent Leeds antiquary, was a warm 
friend and patron of Giles, and fi'om his Diary and Corre- 
spondence a few glimpses may be obtained of the character 
and private life of the artist during his latter years. In June 
1702, whilst Thoresby was paying one of his fi-equent visits 
to our then attractive city, he records that in the morning he 
was at Mr. Giles's to see the noble window he had painted 
most exquisitely for Denton Hall, and in the evening he got 
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on his hands a parcel of artists with whom he sat up foil too 
late. His guests (he says) were Mr. Giles, " the famousest 
painter of glass perhaps in the world," and his nephew Mr. 
Smith the bell-founder, Mr. Carpenter the statuary, and Mr. 
Etiy the painter.* It would be harsh to infer from this 
single instance of the convivial habits of our York artists at 
this period that the bodily sufferings of Giles in his old age 
were the consequence of former excesses. Writing to his 
friend Thoresby in September 1703 he complains of great 
affliction from the gout, stone, and strangury all at once 
upon him. A few years afterwards his troubles had increased, 
and to the torments of a complication of diseases were added 
the still sharper pangs of poverty. In three or four of his 
letters to Thoresby, when he was approaching the close of his 
life, he gives a melancholy picture of his domestic circum- 
stances, although we may perhaps regard it as exaggerated 
by the querulousness incident to age and bodily infirmity. 
He complains of the neglect of some of his friends and 
patrons, particularly Lord Fairfax, who had been two nights in 
York, and " he never knew it." He was not able to get in 
a penny of the debts owing to him, so that (he says) " my 
sufferings are even to extreme poverty, which I pray God to 
keep me from in my old days." He wished to sell his house, 
and then he would betake himself to some little hermitage, 
for (he adds) '' indeed the great difficulties I labour under, 
and my grievous infirmities being constantly upon me, I 
desire nothing more than to pay my debts and be at quiet, 
but if I can neither sell my house nor get my debtors to 
pay me there will soon be an end of all." He speaks of his 
wife in a manner that shows that she did not much con- 
tribute to his domestic comfort. When visitors called upon 

♦ My friend the celebrated William Etty, R.A. who was a native of York, 
had no connection with this artist. 
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him she would send them away, and on one of these oc- 
casions he says if he could have used his legs he would have 
gone after them and never returned again. 

Congratulating Thoresby upon his marriage, he says, *' I 
am glad to hear so good a character of your good wife, but 
a certain gentleman gave mine a far different one, in saying 
Job's wife was an angel to her." For two or three years 
before his death he was unable to work, and according to his 
own account was reduced to such extreme indigence that he 
eagerly accepted pecuniary assistahce from his friends and 
acquaintances. In August 1707 he tells Thoresby that he had 
been something cheered by receiving a flattering description 
of one of his works, but he adds, "Alack! Sir, what avails it 
^o have a man's labours praised if the reward for them will 
not keep him from want ? which I do assure you. Sir, not- 
withstanding my best endeavours, I could never prevent, or 
make a fund for a rainy day. But you will say these are 
strokes of melancholy, but I say, real truths." A few 
months afterwards he describes to his friend his sad and 
weak condition, " from my bed to my chair is the farthest of 
my travels. Coals and corn are both a wanting to me, and 
I have no money to buy them with. I am so straitened that 
it had not been possible to have subsisted but for the chari- 
table relief of some gentlemen;" and he names Dr. Ashenden 
and his wife, Mr. Nicholas Tempest, and Sir Greorge T. as 
contributors to his reUef 

Our poor afllicted artist survived nearly two years the date 
of his last letter to Thoresby. In the autumn of 1709 death 
terminated his sufferings. The register of the parish of St. 
Martincum-Gregory records his burial on the 25th of October 
in that year. 

Mr. Charles Townley, a member of the old Roman Catholic 
family of that name, who then resided in York, and was a 
mutual friend of Giles the artist and Thoresby the antiquary, 
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writing to the latter a short time afterwards, says, " I sup- 
pose you have heard of the death of good Mr. Giles, our 
glass-painter, without leaving any behind him to transmit to 
posterity that art." From this observation we may conclude 
that upon Giles's death no person succeeded him in carrying 
on the practice of the art in York. He left no children, and 
his drawings and a great quantity of curious painted glass 
came into the possession of his nephew Mr. Smith, the bell- 
founder, who was one of Thoresby's convivial party in June 
1702. 

But the skill attained by our York artist in the execution 
of his beautiful art did not wholly die with him. Mr. Dalla- 
way tells us that "William Price the elder, who first 
acquired fame by his Nativity after Thomhill, at Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1696, was Giles's most able scholar and 
successor." Price afterwards painted the Life of Christ in 
six compartments for Merton College. The works of both 
Giles and his pupil excited the warm admiration of their con- 
temporaries, but they do not find the same favour in the 
eyes of modem critics. Mr. Winston observes that the works 
of Giles and Price " are weak performances as regards colour, 
which is owing to the circumstance of their having used 
enamels instead of coloured glass, and to the same cause 
must be attributed their want of durability. Giles's work at 
Oxford is already much injured by time, the enamel-painting 
having almost wholly perished." 

These remarks are applicable to the only works of any im- 
portance fi:om the hand of Giles that I have had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting. I mean the window in our Guildhall 
and that painted for Lord Fairfax's chapel at Denton. These 
were produced at an interval of nearly twenty years, and in 
my judgment the earlier work is the best. In the Guildhjall 
window the devices are appropriate and the drawing spirited 
and elegant. Some of the colours are remarkably brilliant, 
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especially the topaz, but the deeper tints exhibit all the 
defects noticed by Mr. Winston in the works of the artist 
at Oxford. The Fairfax window, so highly spoken of by 
Thoresby, now lights the east end of the chapel at Denton in 
Wharfdale, which the Ibbetsons built upon the site of the 
antient chapel of the Lords Fairfax. It happens that I have 
had frequent opportunities of seeing this window, and in my 
opinion it is decidedly inferior to the window in our Guild- 
hall. The design is tasteless and absurd. The principal figure 
is King David playing upon the harp. He is surrounded by 

groups of angels 

Whose gorgeous wings 
And splendid aspect these emhlazonings 
But faintly picture. 

Near King David St. Cecilia is seen seated at the organ, 
accompanied by an incongruous assemblage of figures playing 
upon violins, violoncellos, trombones, pipes, and " all kinds 
of music." The colouring is feeble, and the general effect 
much less pleasing than the artist's earlier performances. 

I have told you that Giles lived and died in Micklegate. 
His residence was the house on the north side of the street, 
now occupied by Mr. George Hornby,* surgeon. Although 
the house has been almost entirely re-edified, it still retains 
(or did retain, three or four years ago) a relic of the labours 
of its former ingenious owner. The staircase (almost the only 
part of the original fabric now remaining) is lighted by a 
large window of the old-fashioned leaded quarries. Much of 
this window is of painted glass, which, one can have no doubt, 
is the work of Henry Giles. It presents a sort of family 
register, with a few fanciful devices and figures of different 
animals, and one or two shields of armorial bearings. The 
genealogical part of the work tells us that in the year 1665 
E. G. aged 54, and S. his wife, aged 45, had issue six sons 

♦ Mr. George Browne, dentist, is now (1879) the occupier of the house in 
which Giles resided.— B. H. S. 
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and eight daughters ; and then follow the names of the four- 
teen children in numerical order,^-one name in a quarry, — 
that of Henry, the artist, being the fifth in the enumeration. 
We may hence infer that in the year 1665, twenty years 
prior to the date of the Oxford window spoken of by Mr. 
Winston, Giles had attained some proficiency in the art of 
glass-painting. The letters E. G. S., which are doubtless 
the initials of his parents' names, are prettily designed and 
executed, though the rest of the work is of a rude and inferior 
character. I was at once surprised and pleased to find that, 
notwithstanding the fragility of the material of which it is 
composed, this memorial of our York artist had been care- 
fully preserved by the successive occupants of his former 
dwelling for the period of nearly two hundred years. 

It is remarkable that Henry Giles was not the only eminent 
English glass-painter who was an inhabitant of Micklegate in 
former days. 

William Peckitt, although nearly a century later than 
Giles in commencing his career, happened during the early 
part of his life to be a resident in the same street and parish 
as his predecessor, and I may therefore, without deviating 
from my usual course, introduce here a few notices of an 
artist of whose talents and reputation the city of York may 
be justly proud. 

William Peckitt was the son of a respectable husbandman 
at Carlton Husthwaite, near Easingwold (as Mr. Hargrove 
informs us), and was born there in the year 1731. He was 
brought up to be a carver and gilder, but instead of following 
that occupation he gave all his attention to the study of the 
art in which he excelled. There can be no doubt that he was 
wholly self-taught, and that at his first setting out in life he 
adopted glass-painting as his profession. 

The earliest known specimen of his skill is a work which, 
in the year 1753, he presented to the Corporation of York. 
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This offering was graciously accepted, and " for the encou- 
ragement of the arts and sciences," as they were pleased to 
express it, the Corporation agreed to admit the young artist 
to the freedom of the city gratis. Peckitt availed himself of 
their liberality, and was made a freeman of York in the year 
1754. His present is now carefully preserved in the justice- 
room of the Guildhall. He described it as an emblem of the 
Corporation, being the chariot of justice with various orna- 
mental devices, including the city's coat-of-arms and other 
insignia. This little piece contains much promise of the 
power of producing rich and brilliant colours which is dis- 
played in his subsequent works. 

Peckitt * was at this time not more than two or three-and- 
twenty years of age, and he must have cultivated the study 
and practice of his art with great diligence, for within eight 
or ten years afterwards we find him entrusted with the execu- 
tion of several works of considerable magnitude and import- 
ance. In 1762 he executed the east window of Lincoln 
Minster. In the year 1764 he was employed by the Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter to paint the great west window of their 
cathedral church. Mr. Dallaway observes that " it consists 
chiefly of mosaicks and armorial ensigns, which were well 
suited to his pencil." 

In 1765 he commenced the windows on the north side of 
the chapel of New College, Oxford, in which are introduced 
" arbitrary portraits of the canonized worthies of the Church." 

In 1767 he put up at Oriel College a window of the Pre- 
sentation of Christ in the Temple. Peckitt also painted the 
window of the library at Trinity College, Cambridge, which 
has gained an unhappy celebrity by the absurdity of its 
design. For this our artist is not answerable. It was not 
for him to call in question the taste of the learned body who 

* On 3rd April, 1763, Peckitt married Mary, daughter of Charles Mitley, 
sculptor, York, who survived him. — R. H. S. 

N 
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approved of the introduction of Lord Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, 
and King George III. into the same group of living person- 
ages. But it is generally thought that the execution of this 
window is not one of Peckitt's most successful efforts. 

1 am unable to discover that our artist received much en- 
couragement in his own neighbourhood. His most important 
achievements in York are the four windows of the south 
transept of the Minster. One of these, the figure of St. 
Peter, he presented to the Dean and Chapter in his lifetime, 
and it was placed in the church in the year 1768. The other 
three he bequeathed by his will, and they were placed where 
we now see them soon after his death, which took place in 
October 1795. He was buried in the church of St. Martin, 
Micklegate, where he had a few years before placed a me- 
morial window of his own workmanship, recording the death 
of two of his daughters at an early age. 

In the notice of him that appeared in the York newspapers 
at the time of his death (of which Mr. Hargrove has given us 
an extract), we are told that " he had the felicity of reviving 
tliis favourite art, which was almost entirely lost, with the 
merit of an inventor, for he had no assistance whatever 
from any other artist in the many curious discoveries he 
made." 

The claim to the merit :of reviving or inventing, thus put 
forth on our artist's behalf by the excusable partiality of his 
surviving friends, we cannot allow to be well founded. He 
undoubtedly was highly successful in imparting to his paint- 
ings greater richness and brilliancy of colour than we find in 
the performances of many of his predecessors. Instead of 
following the practice of Giles and his pupil in their almost 
exclusive use of enamels, Peckitt and some of his contempo- 
raries introduced coloured glass into their paintings to a great 
extent, and to this circumstance many of their works owe 
their principal effect and value. Mr. Winston observes that 
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Peckitt's mistake was in "confounding the principles of 
painting upon glass and painting upon canvass, and in at- 
tempting to imitate the depth of an oil-painting by shadows 
alone, by which he simply produced opacity, than which no 
greater fault can be committed in glass-painting." Had 
the critic seen some of the artist's later works, which are 
now in the possession of his daughter, Miss Peckitt, I think 
he would have given our York artist credit for the power of 
producing great depth and richness of effect without the 
opacity of which he complains. 

But whatever may have been the merits of the English 
glass-painters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or 
however highly they may have been appreciated by their con- 
temporaries, nothing is more obvious than that they wholly 
failed to catch the peculiar spirit and character which consti- 
tute the great charm of those exquisite productions of mediaeval 
art, many of which adorn the Minster and other churches in 
this city. The excellence which our Giles's and Peckitts were 
unable to reach has however been attained by the glass- 
painters of our own day, who in some of their works have 
rivalled, if fJiey cannot hope to surpass, the beautiful creations 
of the antient artists. 

The large house on the same side of the street, in which 
the late Barnard Hague, Esq., dwelt, was the town residence 
of the family of Garforth of Wiganthorpe. More than two 
centuries ago the Garforths were of the highest class of York 
merchants, but none of them seem to have coveted municipal 
honours. In the middle of the last century the Rev. Edmund 
Garforth * was the occupant of this house, and had several 



♦ He married, at Westminster Abbey, in 1750, Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of the Hon. Thomas Willonghby, of Birdsall, co. York. Their eldest son, 
William Garforth, Esq., of York, Askham-Bryan, and Wiganthorpe, was 
High Sheriff of the county in 181 5. He died without issue in 1828, and was 
buried in the church of St. Martin, Micklegate. — R. H. S. 

n2 
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children born to him there, who were baptized at St. Martin's 
church, in which he himself was buried in the year 1761. 

The portion which we have yet to traverse was in former 
days not less remarkable than the part previously spoken of 
for the respectability of the class of persons by whom it was 
chiefly inhabited. But such are the sweeping effects of 
modern innovations that 1 have found it impracticable to 
identify more than two or three localities as having been the 
abode of persons of note. I must be content to tell you that 
in the early part of the last century numerous families of im- 
portance had residences in this part of the city. Besides 
those I have mentioned on former occasions, there were the 
Perrots, the Eamsdens, the Slingsbies, the Whartons, the 
Fairfaxes (of another branch), the Breareys, the Tophams, the 
Thompsons, and many others — some of them connected with 
the squirearchy of the county, others of great respectability 
and affluence who had sprung from the commerce of the 
city. It is amusing to observe the contemptuous manner 
in which persons who belong to gentilitial families some- 
times allow themselves to speak of those who in modern 
times have risen from an humble condition by obtaining 
municipal rank, or acquiring wealth in trade or mercan- 
tile pursuits. They forget how much of the blood of the 
aristocracy has flowed through the veins of city Aldermen 
and city merchants or tradesmen. It would be easy to 
refer to the names of many persons engaged in the trade or 
commerce of York in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
who were progenitors of county families. To give an early 
instance : Sir Eichard Yorke,* an Alderman of this city in 
the reign of Henry VII., and knighted by that monarch, 
lived in the parish of St. John, Micklegate. He was the 

♦ For an acconnt of Sir Richard Yorke and his descendants, refer to 
Extracts from York Records (p. 122), by Robert Davies, F.S.A., and Test. 
Ehor, ed. Surt, Soo. iv. 134. 
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founder of the highly respected family of Yorke, of Halton 
Place and Bewerley, the present representative* of which 
was Sheriff of Yorkshire a few years ago. The Earls of 
Hardwicke, whose surname is Yorke, would have been too 
happy had they been successful in tracing tlieir pedigree to so 
antient and honourable a root as this city merchant and 
Alderman, whose armorial bearings they have nevertheless 
adopted as their own. 

Before we pass St. Martin's church I must not omit to 
point out to you the only timber house of early date now 
remaining in this part of Micklegate that presents any ex- 
ternal feature of much interest. It is that which stands at the 
corner of the narrow street called St. Martin's Lane, so called 
from its being contiguous to the church. On the front of 
this house, towards Micklegate, we may still discern heraldic 
devices executed in the plaster, the most conspicuous of which 
is an achievement nearly effaced, probably representing the 
armorial bearings of Queen Elizabeth. The others are the 
Tudor Bose, and the Bear and Ragged Staff— the well-known 
badge of the Dudleys. It can scarcely be doubted that this 
was the residence of some person connected with the Earl of 
Huntingdon, who was Lord President of the Council of the 
North during the latter part of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and 
whose Countess was the sister of the celebrated Robert Dud- 
ley, Earl of Leicester. 

A little below the church on the same side of the street is 
the house in which our late friend Sir William Clark t lived 
and died, and which is now occupied by Sir William's suc- 
cessor, Mr. Keyworth. 

♦ John Yorke, Esq., High SheriflE in 1818, died 5th February, 1867, and 
was succeeded by his son John.— R. H. S. 

f William Stephenson Clark, surgeon, was knighted during his mayoralty 
in 1840, and died in 1851, aet. 69. He married, in 1811, Anne, daughter of 
John Audus, Esq., of Selby, who survived him. 
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In the reign of King Henry VIII. Mr. John Beane,* an 
innholder, dwelt in a house, most probably then a tavern, 
which stood upon the same site. The higher class of inn- 
holders in former days, as well as in our own times, have 
ranked amongst the most respectable of our fellow-citizens. 
In my last lecture I alluded to Mr. Thomas Waller, an inn- 
holder in Micklegate, who was Lord of the Manor of Middle- 
thorpe in Queen Elizabeth's time. Mr. Beane appears to 
have been a person of equal consideration. He served the 
office of Sheriff in 1538, and was Lord Mayor in 1545, a 
year of some bustle and excitement. In the early part of 
Mr. Beane's mayoralty the Scots and the French declared 
war against England, and, as we were threatened with an 
invasion by our northern neighbours, the city and ainsty of 
York were required to furnish a levy of soldiers for the war. 
On the part of the city the Lord Mayor was ordered to pro- 
vide 40 men, and for the ainsty Sir William Fairfax of 
Steeton and Sir Eobert Stapylton of Wighill were each to 
raise 50 men. Each of the city soldiers who were archers 
was to be furnished with a bow of yew and 24 arrows in a 
sheaf, with his dagger and sword, or else a mall of lead or 
iron ; those who were not archers were to be armed with a 
good bill and a dagger. In the month of May the Earl of 
Hertford was made Lieutenant and Captain- General of the 
North, and on the 15th of that month he passed through 
York on his way to take the command. It was not until 
August that active operations were commenced, the interval 
being chiefly spent by the Captain-General at Darlington and 
Newcastle, probably in mustering his forces. On the 12th 
of August Lord Hertford wrote from Newcastle to the Lord 
Mayor with orders for the city and ainsty levies to march 
to the North, but two or three days afterwards these orders 

* Son of Thomas Bean, cap-maker, York, by Margaret, only child of 
Robert Scauceby, glover, of the same city.— B. H. S. 
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were countermanded. The Scots had become alarmed by the 
formidable demonstrations of the English force, and had 
"retired and scaled," and the English commanders deter- 
mined "to staye the power called out of Yorkshire." So 
that after all their preparations the York warriors had no 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves in the field. In 
October hostilities terminated and the Earl of Hertford left 
the North. This eminent nobleman, the brother-in-law of 
King Henry VIII. and the uncle of King Edward VL, 
historically known as Lord Protector in the reign of his 
nephew, arrived in York on the 12th of October on his way 
to London. To testify their respect for him the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen agreed to welcome him with a liberal present, 
and I am glad to be able to tell you that their offering to the 
great man consisted of 3 great pikes, 6s. 8d. in majoiebread 
made into skoUops, 3 gallons of ypocras, red, white, and claret, 
2 loaves of sugar, 4 lbs. of biscuits, 4 lbs. of carroways, and 
4 lbs. of comfits. 

I have told you that Mr. Beane, the Lord Mayor, was an 
innholder, and perhaps tliat circumstance accounts for there 
having been made in his mayoralty certain regulations of 
the innkeepers' charges to the soldiers who were doubtless 
quartered in York in considerable numbers during the time 
of the expected Scottish invasion, as the levies passed at 
intervals through the city on their march northwards. 

The prices to be paid by the levies were not to exceed the 
following scale of charges: 

For each meal of honest and sufficient fare every 
Captain was to pay 4e?. 

Every gentleman or other person sitting at the 
Captain's mess Sd. 

Every soldier 2^d. 

Every lacquay and servant 2d. 

Drink to be paid for over and above. 
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For horse^hay and litter per night . . .2c?. 
For every bushell of oats 8c?. 

In the year 1565, when Elizabeth was Queen, Mr. Beane 
was a second time Lord Mayor. Twenty years had passed 
since he had previously occupied the civic chair, and during 
that interval many important changes, political and religious, 
had taken place, in which he had, doubtless, participated. 

In the reign of Edward VL, as you are aware, many of 
the churches in York were demolished, and some which are 
now standing narrowly escaped destruction. Among the 
latter was the church of St. Martin in Micklegate, near to 
which Mr. Beane dwelt. It seems that the work of spolia- 
tion had actually commenced. The parish officers had caused 
the lead to be taken off the roof and to be melted down and cast 
into fodders, but instead of accounting for its value to the 
ciiy ftmds, as the law required, they appropriated the money 
to some other purpose. Alderman Beane came forward on 
behalf of the parish, and in July 1548 pledged himself to 
the Corporation that all the lead that was taken off the church 
of St Martin in Micklegate should be forthcoming when 
called for. Soon afterwards it was determined that the church 
should be spared, but, nevertheless, the five fodders of lead 
which the roof had yielded were to be given up, and the 
parishioners were ordered to cause the church to be " theaked 
with tiles at their own expense." This very same theaking, 
I believe, is now to be seen upon the roof of the church. 

In this church, a few years later, an event took place in 
which Alderman Beane was more nearly interested. On the 
6th of August, 1554, his daughter Mary, an only child, was 
married to a gentleman of an antient and distinguished 
family, Anthony Wharton, of Regell Grange, in Westmor- 
land, second son of Gilbert Wharton, Esq., of Kirkby Thore, 
in the same county. This was a younger branch of the 
Westmorland family of Wharton, fvQxa which sprang the 
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Lords Wharton, of Healaugh, in Yorkshire, and the eccentric 
statesman Philip Duke Wharton. 

Whether it were the wealth or the beauty of the inn- 
keeper's daughter that atti'acted this scion of an antient race 
is not now to be discovered. The mansion in Micklegate, in 
which her father dwelt, was part of the property he acquired 
by his union with her, and it is 'a remarkable fact that it 
remains the property of their descendants to this day. 

The fourth descent from Anthony Wharton and Mary 
Beane was another Anthony Wharton, who died in the early 
part of the last century, leaving three daughters, who ulti- 
mately became his coheirs. Ann, the eldest of the three, 
married Ambrose Stevenson, a gentleman of the county of 
Durham, and their daughter and only child married John 
Hall, Esq., of Skelton Castle, near Guisbrough, who assumed 
his wife's maiden name, and was John Hall Stevenson, the 
well-known author of a volume of eccentric poems which he 
styled Crazy Talesy but he is likely to be longer remembered 
as the Eugenius of Laurence Sterne. The late John Hall 
Wharton, Esq., who represented Beverley in several parlia- 
ments, and whose nephew now enjoys Skelton Castle, was 
the grandson of Eugenius. The other two daughters and 
coheirs of the second Anthony Wharton were Mary and 
Margaret, both maiden ladies, who lived in the house in 
Micklegate. Mary* died in 1776, and was buried in York 
Minster. Margaret,t the elder sister, survived until 1791. 
She was a lady of singular habits, which obtained for her the 

♦ In her will, dated ITth June, 1771, she desires to ** be buried in the 
Minster, very private, and none but my servants attend my funeral." Her 
freehold messuage in Micklegate she bequeaths to her sister Margaret. 

t Mrs. Margaret Wharton died at Thirsk, 8th September, 1791, aged 102 
years, and was buried in the Minster, Sept. 16th {Register of Burials in 
York Minster). "Peg Pennyworth," by which name she was popularly 
known, did not, however, attain so great an age. Her epitaph records that 
she died in her 97th year, and she appears to have been still younger: 
«* Margaret, y« daughter of Anthony Wharton, Esq., and Margaret his wife," 
was baptized at Low Ley ton, in Essex, 24th April, 1697.— R. H. S. 
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familiar appellation of Peg Wharton. Some of us, in our 
younger days, have heard many amusing stories of her 
sayings and doings. From the architectural character of the 
house in Micklegate we may conjecture that it was the father 
of these ladies who pulled down the antient mansion of his 
ancestor Alderman John Beane, and built the present one 
upon the site. 

To conclude my story of the worthy Alderman of Henry the 
Eighth's days I will mention a circumstance which occurred 
at the close of his second mayoralty, as it may be interesting 
to ladies who have passed the honourable office of Lady 
Mayoress, if any such be present. 

The name of Alderman Beane's predecessor to the civic 
chair was James Simpson. In January 1556 the city auditors 
reported that they had examined the accounts of Alderman 
Simpson, the late Lord Mayor, and they were of opinion 
that he was worthy to be disallowed 121. lOs. the amount of 
a quarter's salary, for two reasons: first, for that on his first 
entry he did not keep house (that is, exercise the rites of 
hospitaliiy) as he ought to have done, and secondly, for that 
the lady his wife did not wear a French bonnet for the 
worship of the city. Yet, upon consideration that at that 
time the late Lord Mayor was unfeignedly visited with sick- 
ness, and the lady his bedfellow was a woman aged and of a 
plain bringing up, the city council agreed that he should lay 
down the 121. lOs. and have lOL of it given him again. 
Until I met with this piece of secret history I had no idea 
that in the demure reign of Queen Elizabeth the Lady 
Mayoress of York was expected to sport a French bonnet for 
the worship of the city. 

Genealogical inquiries sometimes lead to unexpected results . 
You would scarcely suppose that the Yorkshire baronet Sir 
Hugh Smithson, who, through his marriage with the heiress 
of the Percies, became Duke of Northumberland, and was 
the grandfather of the late and present Dukes, was maternally 
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the sixth in descent from Anthony Wharton and his wife 
Mary Beane, the daughter of the York Alderman and inn- 
holder. 

If we now proceed along the same side of the street to 
the lower end of Micklegate, near to Skeldergate, we shall 
observe two large houses built in the style of handsome street 
architecture of the early part of the last century. These 
houses, Mr. Drake tells us, were erected by Mr. Henry 
Thompson and Alderman Richard Thompson. Alderman 
Richard Thompson was Lord Mayor in 1708 and again in 1721. 
He was the son of Alderman Edward Thompson, who was 
Lord Mayor in 1683, and afterwards represented the city of 
York in three Parliaments. The father and son were very 
eminent wine-merchants. 

The houses on the opposite side of the street, contiguous to 
St. John's church, were a century ago the property and 
residence of Alderman John Wakefield, who was Lord Mayor 
in 1766. He carried on the business of apothecary and 
grocer, a combination that will probably shock the medical 
practitioners of the present day. The place still retains the 
name of Wakefield Court, or Wakefield Buildings. 

We must not take leave of Micklegate without paying a 
just tribute of respect to the memory of another York artist 
who lived, and died a few years ago, in this street. I allude 
to Henry Cave, a personal acquaintance of my own and 
probably of others now present, to whom we, in common with 
all the citizens of York, ought to feel under great obligations 
for having by his graphic power and skill preserved to us 
lineaments of many of the most interesting and picturesque 
remains of mediaeval times which in his day adorned our 
highways and bye-ways, but which in our day are rapidly 
disappearing. Had not the taste and talents of Henry Cave, 
and his immediate predecessor, Joseph Halfpenny, been ex- 
ercised during many of the best years of their lives, how 
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little would fiiture generations know of the true aspect of 
many of the glorious monuments of antient art by which our 
venerable city was distinguished in the olden time. 

We will now turn into Skeldergate. The narrow byeway 
upon the right hand, leading to Bishophill, is now called 
Fetter Lane, which is not otherwise remarkable than as it 
aflFords a useful warning to etymological inquirers. The 
original name was undoubtedly Felter Lane. In a charter 
of Bichard Toller, founding an obit in the parish of St. 
Martin, Micklegate, in the year 1335 (9th Edward III.)? ^^ is 
called Felter Lane. The " regia strata de Felter Lane " is 
mentioned in a transfer of property dated in 1344, and in 
the reign of Henry VII., nearly two centuries later, the same 
name is used : " the strete that goeth from the east end of 
St. Nicholas Kyrk yard toward Felter Lane." 

The derivation of the name is obvious, and is analogous to 
that of several other streets in the city, as Spurriergate, Col- 
liergate, Girdlergate, and Glovergate. Felter Lane was the 
street in which the felters or felt-makers of former days prin- 
cipally consorted. Fetter Lane, London, is said to have been 
antiently called Fewterers' Lane, and fewterers are described 
to have been a sort of idle and disorderly persons who fre- 
quented the neighbourhood. Very probably the true origin 
of the London name is the same as that which I have assigned 
to the York one. 

The etymology of Skeldergate is attended with greater 
difficulty. Mr. Drake's derivation of the prefix " Skelder," 
from Kellar or Kdder, a Belgic word, interpreted by Skinner 
to be " cella vinaria," is, I think, unsatisfactory, because he 
gives no reason for ignoring the initial letter S, nor does 
there seem to be any reason for " cellars " being more an 
original characteristic of this street than many others in the 
city. A different origin of the name has occurred to my 
mind. There is no doubt that the common crane which now 
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stands in this street has been there fi'om the earliest period 
that goods were brought by water-carriage. The use of the 
crane is to raise the goods from the vessel to the warehouse, 
and for this operation the term " weigh " is used in the same 
sense as in the nautical phrase " to weigh anchor." Now the 
North-country synonym for the word '^ weigh " in this sense 
is " skell," which is in common use in Yorkshire to this day. 
It is derived from the Anglo-Saxon " sceale," which is the 
etymon of our modem word scale, whence the " scales " or 
balance by which the weight of goods is ascertained. The 
common crane in Skeldergate has always been public property, 
that is to say, in the hands of the Corporation for the public 
benefit under certain regulations. The several private ware- 
houses which have stood on the river-side in this street from 
the earliest times would have their own cranes, by which all 
the heavy water-borne merchandize brought to the city was 
weighed or skelled, and might thus naturally acquire the 
name of Skeldergate. I shall be glad, however, if any of you 
can give me a better key to this etymological puzzle. 

Leaving the Elephant and Castle, and advancing a little 
further along Skeldergate, we pass, on the right hand, a new 
street which traverses Duke's Place, the site of the antient 
mansion of the Fairfax family, of which the Duke of Bucking* 
ham was the last occupant. The mansion and grounds had a 
frontage towards Skeldergate as well as towards Bishophill. 
*^ In Skeldergate (Mr. Drake says), except the ruins of the 
Duke's palace, there is nothing worthy of notice." 

I must not, however, omit to point out to you an object 
upon which the eye of the antiquary, or of the lover of the 
picturesque, cannot fail to rest with much complacency, — 

Though searching damps and many an envioos flaw 
Have marr'd the work. 

It is a decayed timber house, adjoining to Duke's Place, 

which presents an interesting example of antient domestic 
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architecture, and is but little altered from its original form. 
I am unable to connect it with any personal or historical 
circumstances of an early date. Possibly it may have formed 
part of the town mansion of the Nevilles, Earls of Westmor- 
land, but I possess no evidence of identity. In the reign of 
Henry VI. Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmorland (the father of 
Richard Neville, the king-maker), was the owner of the ad- 
vowson of a medieiy of the rectory of St Mary Bishophill 
the elder, and of a messuage in Skeldergate, with a garden 
and dovecote. 

As a proof of the change that time produced in the eligi- 
bility of localities for the purposes of tirade, I may mention 
that a century ago, or less, in this house a Mr. Thackwray had 
one of the principal and best-frequented linen-drapery shops 
in the city. 

K we now proceed to the extremity of Skeldergate, where 
the postern once stood, we may look for a moment into the 
place still called the Old Crane, to which I have already 
adverted in my remarks upon the etymology of Skeldergate 
It retains some appearance of antiquity, and perhaps in some 
respects has not undergone much alteration since the reign of 
Henry VII., when the common crane was let by the Corpo- 
ration to William Jackson for ten years at the annual rent of 
ten marks. 

But few of us, if any, remember Skeldergate Postern, the 
first of the antient city gates that was sacrificed to the demands 
of public convenience. In the thirteenth century Skeldergate 
Postern was called the gate or postern of Hyngbrig, doubtless 
because the city moat at this point was crossed by a draw- 
bridge. The rudiments of the water-tower that formed the 
termination of the city wall near the river still remain. It 
was one of those graceful circular bastions, of which we 
possess a pleasing example yet standing at the south-west 
corner of the beautiful grounds of this Society. A similar 
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tower once stood on the opposite side of the river, contiguous to 
the monastery of the Friars Minors. Four centuries and a half 
ago the " Custodes cathenarum extra aquam de Use a Fratri- 
bus Minoribus usque Hyngbrigg " were William de Ireby 
" pro parte usque Hyngbrigg," and John Benetson " pro 
parte versus Fratres Minores." 

We will now retrace our steps along Skeldergate and enter 
the highway, on the opposite side of Micklegate, which is 
called North Street. It has become of late years an unsightly 
and neglected thoroughfare, but formerly many of the prin- 
cipal city merchants dwelt here. Numerous interesting me- 
morials, yet remaining in the parish church of All Saints, 
North Street, testify to this fact. I will only mention one, 
that of Mr. John Etty, who was buried in this church in the 
year 1709. In his monumental inscription he is called a 
carpenter, but his profession was that which is now styled an 
architect. We have the authority of Thoresby, who was 
personally acquainted with Mr. Etty, for the fact that the 
celebrated artist, Grinling Gibbons, whose exquisite carvings 
in wood, which decorate Chatsworth, Windsor, and other 
houses m this country, and are the wonder and admiration of 
all who see them, passed many of his early years in York, 
and wrought with this Mr. Etty. Whether Gibbons was a 
native of York, or whether he was an apprentice of Mr. Etty, 
I have not succeeded in discovering. He died in 1721. 

Two or three examples of the old domestic architecture are 
yet standing, but have long been in a ruinous condition. One 
old timber house adjacent to the church is (I believe) the 
vicarage-house, although now occupied by persons of the 
poorest class. 

In passing along North Street I am unable to point out 
any structure or other object to which historical associations 
are attached, and I would not ask you to extend your walk 
so far as North Street Postern were it not for the sake of 
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mentioning a circumstance connected with it which I have 
not seen adverted to elsewhere. I need not remind you 
that the old postern gateway, which we all remember, no 
longer exists. Public convenience has here made one of 
those deplorable breaches in our ancient mural defences, of 
which there are other flagrant examples not far distant. But 
it is only fair to bring to light the fact that the previous gate- 
way was not the original postern of Edward the First's time> 
which was, in truth, sacrificed nearly three centuries ago, and 
not for public advantage, but, what is less excusable, for 
private convenience. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Earl of Huntingdon, then Lord President of the North, 
requested that North Street Postern might be enlarged that 
his great horse might go through; and with this request 
the Corporation obsequiously complied, to oblige the great 
man and to make room for his great horse. 

In mediaeval times this postern tower was called Barker 
Tower, the cori'esponding tower on the opposite side of the 
river being called St. Leonard's Tower. In the reign of 
Eichard II. the " Custodes cathenarum extra aquam.de Use 
de Sancto Leonardo usque Barker Tower" were John de 
Poynton "pro parte versus Barker Tower," and Thomas 
Smith "pro parte versus Sanctum Leonardum." In the 
year 1442 John Sharp was ferryman, that is to say, was 
permitted by the Corporation to ferry persons across the river 
between St. Leonard's landing and Barker's landing, and he 
paid forty shillings per annum for the privilege. 

Eetuming from North Street Postern towards Micklegate 
we pass the end of the rather narrow and winding street 
leading in a direction towards Micklegate Bar, which is now 
called Tanner Row. A few centuries ago Tanner Row was a 
continuation of North Street, and called by the same name. 
In a document of the year 1391 two messuages in Mekilgate 
are described to be lying in length from the " regia strata " 
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of Micklegate, as far as the "regiam stratam" of North 
Street behind, and I find a similar description in a deed of 
1414. In these documents the street called North Street must 
necessarily mean that now called Tanner Row. In a record 
of the reign of Henry VI. it is stated that John Bempton had 
newly built a house in the street of North Street towards the 
moat of the city ; and in an inrolment of the year 1641 the 
street is described as North Street, otherwise called Tanner 
Eow, showing this to have been about the period when the 
transition from the old appellation to the modern one was 
gradually taking place. The origin of the more recent name 
is obvious. 

This part of the city is a great resort of persons engaged 
in the business of tanning, the proximity of the river and the 
moat affording peculiar advantages for carrying on their opera- 
tions. Indeed this moat was called Tanner's Moat long before 
the name of Tanner Eow was given to the adjacent street. 
In the reign of Edward IV. the Corporation granted to two 
persons, who were then the searchers of the Tanners' Com- 
pany, a lease of this very moat for the use of the tanners then 
living in North Street, in which it is described to extend " in 
breadth from the city wall to the common way at the end of 
the gardens of the tanners there." 

Assuming, then, that this evidence is suflBcient to prove 
that the whole length of the King's highway, from the foot 
of the bridge to the church of All Saints, and thence to Toft 
Green or Pageant Green, was from the earliest times called 
North Street, the origin of that name seems to me to be 
enveloped in considerable obscurity. It is undoubtedly an 
old name. In the earliest documents I have seen. North 
Street, Skeldergate, and Micklegate, are named as the three 
principal streets or highways on this side of the river, and 
one can scarcely entertain any doubt that North Street 
derived its appellation from our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. The 
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terms we now use for the cardinal points are pure Anglo- 
Saxon words, and are of frequent occurrence in the local 
nomenclature of that age. Nortons and Westons and Buttons 
and Estons are scattered throughout the kingdom. But why 
the term North should have been applied to this sti'eet is not 
so easily explained. Mr. Drake says that "it is so called 
from its situation lying parallel with the river." And modem 
topographers quietly tell us that "it owes its name to its 
situation." 

This does not strike me as affording any solution to the ques- 
tion. It cannot be said that the street is on the north or 
northerly side of the town, or that it is a highway leading to 
the north. But the part of the town through which the whole 
line of antient North Street ran is undoubtedly on the northerly 
side of the great highway of Micklegate, and with reference 
to that street the term North might be properly used. But 
this construction would lead to an inquiry of a more import- 
ant nature^ as to the probability of the earliest Saxon settlers 
having originally planted themselves and formed their town 
on the western bank of the river only — a speculation into 
which I do not propose now to venture. 

Having now conducted you through most of the principal 
streets on the Micklegate side of the river, it only remains 
for me to say something about Old Ouse Bridge and its ap- 
pendages, the more important of which were situated within 
that district of the city which used to be called Micklegate 
Ward. The early historj' of the old bridge is sufficiently 
known to you from the accounts of it given by Drake and 
other writers. I shall therefore content myself with adverting 
to some circumstances connected with the locality, which are 
not much dwelt upon in the ordinary topographies. 

Some of us are old enough to remember Old Ouse Bridge 
and St. William's Chapel, and the pencil of the artist, with 
whom they have always been favourite subjects, has made 
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their picturesque forms familiar to all of us. But none 
of the numerous representations which everywhere meet the 
eye can be expected to convey a correct impression of the 
appearance of the bridge and the buildings upon it as they 
existed two or three centuries ago. Leland, who visited York 
in the reign of Henry VIII., tells us that there were upon 
the bridge at that time a chapel, a town-hall, a guild, and an 
hospital. Mr. Drake, quoting this passage from Leland's 
Itinerary^ observes that of the two last, viz., the guild and 
the hospital, " he could find no other account." But there is 
no doubt that the antient traveller is correct. 

Our ancestors seem to have had a fancy for covering their 
bridges with buildings both of a domestic character and for 
public purposes. 

This was the case with old London Bridge and with the 
bridges in other large towns. 

There is unquestionable evidence that in the time of 
Edward IIL there stood upon Ouse Bridge not only the mass 
of building which comprised the Chantry Chapel, dedicated 
to Saint William, the hall where the Municipal Council as- 
sembled to transact business, and the kidcote or common 
gaol for offenders of all descriptions, but also an hospital called 
the Maison Dieu, a place called the toll-booth, and a great 
number of tenements and shops occupied by tradesmen and 
others ; and from one of the central piers of the bridge rose 
the form of that sacred symbol which the religious sentiment 
of those early times never failed to place in a conspicuous 
position upon the most frequented of their public highways. 
I know no better mode of giving you a just impression of the 
actual condition of the bridge five centuries ago than by read- 
ing to you a few extracts from a document of that age, which 
affords, also, some other curious information. It is styled an 
'^ Account of the farms or rents of Ouse Bridge, levied or 
received by the custos of the same." 

02 
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De tribus shoppis juxta hostium Capellae, viz. de 

Johanne Godeshalve pro prima shoppa . . iiij^ vj^ 
De Johanna de Graven pro secunda shoppa . . iiij° 
De Johanne de Kyghlay pro tertia schoppa . . v^ yj<* 
De Johanne de Skerbum pro selario subtus Capel- 

1am Sancti Williemi x^ 

De Johanne le Mercer pro una shoppa ibidem juxta 

selarium viij^ 

De Johanna Temester pro prima shoppa inter 

dictam Capellam et domum ex opposito . . x^ 
[Five more shops.] 

De Johanne de Preston pro quadam domo pen- 
dente super aquam Use et pro quadam shoppa 

dicto domo contigua xxv* 

De Willielmo Fox, Goldsmyth, pro tenemento ex 

opposito Crucis xxxyj^ 

[Thirteen shops.] 

De Thoma de Strensall, Goldsmyth, pro prima 

shoppa ex opposito CapellaB .... xvj^ 
De Witto de Alne pro quadam parva shopa juxta 

ostium del Tollebothe — [another shop] juxta le 

ToUebothe. 
De Johanne Skynner pro quadam shopa juxta le 

Maysendieu. 
De Koberto Wrenche pro magna shopa ibidem 

[seven shops opposite the Tollebothe] . . xxxvj* 

&c. &c. &c. 

The manner in which the bridge was from time to time 
allowed to be incroached upon is fiirther shown by the term 
of a licence which was granted to one William Bempton, 
Capellanus, in the year 1417. He was authorised by the 
Corporation to build one or more tenements upon Ouse Bridge, 
to extend from a tenement then being tliereon as far as the 
stone cross standing upon the said bridge, with liberty to 
place his timber upon one column or pier of the bridge to the 
other column or pier upon which the stone cross stood ; but 
the licence concludes with an express reservation that reason- 
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able space should be left for all the citizens of the said city 
and all other persons whatsoever to surround or make a circuit 
about the said cross. 

This is a curious illustration of the habits and feelings of 
the times. It was thought important that the free access to 
the way-side cross which the people had been accustomed to 
should not be in any manner interfered with or obstructed. 
But at the lleformation the public mind was turned into a 
different channel. The stone cross would then share the 
fate of similar objects, and be condemned as superstitious ; 
and the chapel near to it would cease to be devoted to sacred 
purposes. It is satisfactory, however, to find that St. Wil- 
liam's chapel soon after its desecration was dedicated to a 
useful object. In the year 1555 an order was made that 
" Robert Morres, chapellayue, should have either the chapel 
or the great chamber upon Ousebrig for his skole to teach 
children in at his election during the pleasure of my Lord 
Mayor a.nd Aldermen." 

The inducement for permitting the bridge to be thus in- 
crasted with buildings is obvious. It was done with a view 
of making it contribute to its own maintenance. From the 
earliest times two officers called Brigmasters, " Custodes 
Pontis Use," were annually appointed by the Corporation. 
It was their duty to keep the bridge in a proper state of 
repair, the cost of which was to be defrayed, not by com- 
pulsory rates upon the citizens in the modern fashion, but 
out of the income arising from the buildings upon the bridge 
itself, and from other property in various parts of the city, 
which in some way not now to be ascei'tained had become 
appropriated for that purpose. The cost of repairs would 
necessarily increase as the fabric became older, and hence 
the brigmasters would use every available means of making 
the highway of the bridge a source of profitable income. 
Sometimes they obtained assistance from voluntary contribu- 
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butions. I have seen a letter from William the Abbot of 
Fountains, in the year 1527, subscribed " your assured luflfer," 
offering to the Corporation as a free gift ten timber trees to 
be taken in the proper season out of the woods belonging to 
the Abbey at Thorpe towards the reparation of Ouse Bridge. 

As late as in the time of Charles II., 1683 (it is stated in 
a contemporary MS.), the houses upon Ouse Bridge " were 
built so close, ranging one by another quite over (except a 
little space only upon the crown or very top of the bridge), as 
that one would think it not to be a bridge but a continued 
street." It is now more than two centuries since the office 
of brigmaster was abolished, and as all the property applicable 
to tlie maintenance of the bridge was gradually absorbed into 
the general funds of the Corporation the expense of repairs 
nedessarily devolved upon that body, and very probably the 
bridge was not so well cared for as it had been when under 
the management of the antient " Gustos Pontis Use." About 
a century ago a desire on the part of the public for some im- 
provement of the highway over the bridge began to manifest 
itself. In the year 1740 an order was made that the pace or 
freestone causeway on Ouse Bridge should be repaired and 
made thirteen inches broad. In the year 1745 it was put 
upon record that the little shops and houses built upon the 
arch of Ouse Bridge, many of which were then ruinous, were 
not only injurious to the bridge, straitened the passage over 
the same, and were of little value, but were also a blemish to 
that noble structure. And it was ordered that they should be 
taken down and such wall and defence made in the room 
thereof as should be judged most ornamental and safe for the 
bridge. 

A few years afterwards a step was taken in the contrary 
direction. A building lease for forty yeai's was granted ; one 
of the old houses on the bridge was to be pulled down on the 
south side of the highway, and two new houses to be built, but 
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not to extend further up the bridge than even with the hall on 
the opposite side. In 1764 the spirit of demolition revived, 
and three small houses on the south side were ordered to be 
pulled down, and towards the close of the century symptoms 
appeared of a craving for more extensive alterations. 

In 1793 more houses were ordered to be pulled down, and 
plans for improving and widening the bridge were called for. 
At length in the year 1795 the Corporation took into con- 
sideration the propriety of applying to Parliament for an Act 
to widen the bridge and improve the avenues thereto. From 
that moment the fate of the noble structure was decided. 
During the ensuing eight or ten years many different schemes 
and projects were brought forward for altering, improving, 
widening, and rebuilding the bridge, with the history of 
which it is unnecessary for me to trouble you. One plan 
entertained and nearly adopted was to build a new bridge of 
iron with one principal arch in the place of stone which re- 
quired three. 

I need scarcely tell you that the centre arch of Old Ouse 
Bridge was an object universally admired for its magnitude 
and the singularly beautiful form of its curve. The learned 
Camden describes it as *^ the mightiest arch he ever saw." 
(Brit. p. 701.) It was undoubtedly a very noble example 
of bridge architecture, and we may conclude from the cir- 
cumstance of its having been usually compared with the 
bridge of the Rialto at Venice that it had no parallel in this 

country. 

I am indebted to our venerable and much esteemed friend 
Mr. Wellbeloved for having communicated to me an inter- 
esting circumstance respecting the centre arch of Old Ouse 
Bridge. The peculiar curve for which the arch was remark- 
able had the term *^ catenarian " applied to it, a word derived 
from the Latin catem^ a chain. A chain suspended loosely 
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from two points of equal height will assume this form of 
curve. But it is not generally known that this peculiarity 
was not intended by the builder or architect of the bridge, 
but was wholly the effect of accident. Mr. Wellbeloved 
says that (in the early part of the present century) when 
the centre arch had been taken down as far as the tops 
of the piers he, with the late Mr. Richard Drake and Mr. 
Craven, the builder of the present bridge, went in a boat to 
inspect closely the structure of the abutments, and they saw 
plainly that there had been a gradual displacement of a portion 
of the masonry, near the springing of the arch on both sides, 
sufficient to account satisfactorily for the peculiar curve of the 
arch, which they could have no doubt had been originally 
designed to be segmental. By this displacement, which 
might have been occasioned by the premature removal of the 
centre framework, or by some fault of the mortar or work- 
manship, the arch had gradually and probably with imper- 
ceptible slowness assumed the *^ catenarian " form, which 
caused it to be the object of so much admiration. 

Since I had the pleasure of receiving this information from 
Mr. Wellbeloved I have happened to meet with some docu- 
mentary evidence which curiously supports his hypothesis. 

You will recollect that the preceding bridge was destroyed 
by a high flood in the winter of the year 1564. The erection 
of a new bridge was regarded as an extremely weighty and 
serious affair, and it was not fairly set about until the spring 
of the year 1566. The Corporation then determined that the 
bridge should be made up in one " Stone Bow," as an arch 
was at that time called, and a carpenter was employed to 
make the centering of timber for the masons to set the arch 
upon. Christopher Walmsley, a freemason, entered into a 
contract for the sure making of the arch ; he was to have 
68. 8d a week wages, and was to employ one other mason at 
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the same rate, and the rest at Ss. Sd. a week, and when the 
centering was taken away, if the arch should stand sure and 
substantially, he was to have 201, in reward. 

In about six months' time the bridge was so near com- 
pletion that orders were given for the iron railing of the 
parapet In November the temporary wooden bridge was 
ordered to be taken away, so that we may be pretty sure the 
new bridge would be open for passengers at the beginning 
of the year 1567. But it is obvious that some misgivings 
had taken place as to the firmness and stability of the arch 
when in the month of June in that year the following order 
was made by the Corporation : — 

^^ That for the farther preservation of the new Bowe from 
waynes and carriages passing over it all the common day- 
works shall bring sand and spread it over the said new Bowe 
of a good thickness, and no iron-bound wayne with great 
nails be suffered to pass over it." 

For two or three years afterwards their fears for the safety 
of the arch were not dispelled. 

In June 1568 they ordered the pillars or piers to be sub- 
stantially piled and filled and the river to be scoured, and in 
the following summer they prohibited waynes with coal or 
great timber from passing over the bridge at any time, and 
to prevent it the chain was to be kept drawn across it by a 
person appointed. 

These facts appear to me to confirm in a remarkable man- 
ner the accuracy of Mr. Wellbeloved's opinion as to the 
displacement and consequent alteration of the form of this 
once celebrated and much admired arch. Ouse bridge and 
St. William's chapel were always reckoned among the most 
attractive and distinguished features of our antient city. But 
when a new bridge was deemed to be indispensable it became 
evident that these interesting and invaluable relics of the 
architectural taste and skill of former days must be sacrificed 
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to the great Moloch of public convenience ; many were the 
dire denunciations uttered against those who proposed to 
perpetrate this act of vandalism, nor were there wanting 
various proposals for avoiding so sweeping a measure of 
destruction. That zealous antiquary, Mr. John Carter, who 
was one of the first to form a just appreciation of the beauty 
of our antient English architecture, visited York in the year 
1806. 

The rebuilding of the bridge was then determined upon. 
He thus apostrophises the old bridge and the chapel which 
were doomed to destruction: "111 fated objects I your glories 
are hastening to an end , your wise guardians have voted 
your excellent constructions nuisances, that is, Down with 
the mighty, let them bite the dust ! *' 

A letter written by Carter from York shortly afterwards is 
worthy of being quoted not only for the spirit of enthusiasm 
which pervades his remarks but for the sake of some archi- 
tectural notices of the interior of St. William's chapel, 
respecting which we possess very little information from 
other sources : — 

I now intend to submit my thoughts on the state of those con- 
demned innocents, those suffering gemells of art, those chief jewels 
in the civic crown of York, Ouse Bridge and chapel, otherwise 
" nuisances." The abutments, piers, arches, corbelled preparation 
for making the pass wider on the bridge than its sides or uprights 
seem to warrant, and the whole of the chapel, I conceive to 
be the remains of the first erections after the downfall of the 
wooden bridge in St. William's days, about the twelfth century. 
The other particulars, as the parapet, houses, &c. are of later 
workmanship. The expedient for extending the path by means of 
the above corbels is not alone useful but affords a striking effect. 
The east end of the chapel is an excellent piece of architecture, 
combining grandeur with simplicity. On the sides of the chapel are 
some doorways and windows, partly Saxon and partly of the suc- 
ceeding Pointed style : documents sufficient (supposing there were 
no other proofs to be found in the kingdom of this nature) to con- 
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firm the stadent that the latter mode had its origin from the 
former. In the interior of the chapel a screen divides the extreme 
length, west and east, with columns, arches, diagonals, and three 
bustos, of most excellent sculpture, and highly to be prized for their 
costumic references. These last subjects are of that importance 
that they alone should avert the impending fate of this sacred 
structure and the bridge also. While I aver thus much, I am not 
either dreaming, in a state of mental derangement, or labouring 
under the impression of " Popery," but I am, I humbly conceive, in 
full command of my eyesight, sober judgment, and bound under no 
infatuation but that of love to the antiquities of my country. To 
proceed, I do not much wonder, in truth, that] those who do not fall 
directly into my way of thinking hold the chapel in contempt when 
they ruminate on the vile use made, and condition, of the interior, 
where are to be itemed, a Sunday school, a pillory, fire-engine, 
lumber of all varieties, filthy cabins, coal-holes, &c. 

The reasons urged for the approaching overthrow of the bridge 
is want of room thereon for the rapid dash of equestrians and 
barouche drivers, improving the ready communication between the 
city and the race-ground, the stand at one end and the drop at the 
other, and prevents the bringing about a scheme for a new street 
from Lounger's Comer in the cross ways, Conyng Street, to Mum- 
per's bounds, outside Micklegate Bar. There is held a maxim 
" That if a man throws in an objection to a proposed measure he 
ought by all means to advance some more eligible plan than the one 
he has presumed to condemn." There will be no diflficulty in this ; 
and I now submit my quota of advice for a New Way from the 
heart of the city to Micklegate Bar without trenching on one piece 
of antiquity; obtaining thereby a direct, straight, and regular line 
of street, and in a more airy and convenient course than it can pos- 
sibly take by the demolition of the " Nuisances." 

Begin the line immediately from the south transept of the Cathe- 
dral, down Stonegate, pass by the Guildhall, cross the river with 
the new bridge in embryo, skirt Allhallows church, and from 
thence to Micklegate Bar. By this way of procedure Ouse Bridge 
and chapel may be preserved to the antiquary and the man of con- 
stant habits, and become a bridle-way for old Remembrance and 
sure-footed Gratitude. As for the new bridge, should it be erected 
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in the situation 1 have marked out, the road may be made wide 
enough for Speculation and Folly, Dissipation and Want, to ride 
over abreast I 

J. C. 

Such of us as remember Old Ouse Bridge will call to mind 
that there was a dark and filthy access to the Staith from the 
foot of the bridge by a flight of steps which were called the 
Grecian steps. When the Corporation were applying for the 
Act to enable them to build a new bridge the indignation of 
a member of Parliament was excited by the barbarism of 
those who could think of destroying a remain of so much 
classic interest as he concluded must attach to a place digni- 
fied by the name of Grecian Steps.* Mr. Drake alludes to 
these steps by the name of Salthole Greces, greces (he tells 
us) meaning steps in old French. The Salthole was, no 
doubt, a vault formed by the dry arch of the bridge adjoining 
the greces or steps, which was used for storing salt and other 
merchandise of that sort brought by water and delivered at 
the Staith. In the year 1442 the rent " de quodam angulo in 
the Salthole " was I2d. per annum. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, Richard Harwood, clerk, had a lease of " one cellar 
or dynge lying at the salt greces near the Staith." 

According to Beckwith, that part of the Staith which was 
made up with steps next under the Salter's Grees was built 
in the summer of 1612. And the further end of the Staith 
towards the sugar-house was fenced with a brick wall against 
the water in the year 1659. The King's Staith was new built, 
and raised much higher than it used to be in the year 1773. 

♦ Cheeian Steps. This expression is doubtless a corruption of Greesen 
or Grizen, the early English plural of Gree or Grize, a step. The former 
word is the more antient, being used by Chaucer; the latter is the form used 
by Shakespeare, e.g. — 

" Let me speak like yourself, and lay a sentence 
Which, as a grize or step, may help these lovers 
Into your fayour.'* 

OthellOf act i. so. iii. 
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The erection of this new bridge swept away the salthole 
greces, or Grecian steps, and rendered necessary a complete 
alteration of the level of the Staith, and at that time it was 
wholly reconstructed as we now see it. The houses on the 
Staith have a picturesque appearance when viewed from the 
bridge. Some of them are timber buildings, retaining much 
of their original mediaBval character. 

The name of *• sugar-house " applied to a building on the 
Staith presented some difficulty. I conjectured it might have 
been a warehouse in which sugar was stored, or a place for 
refining that usefiil and formerly rare article. But my per- 
plexity was removed by meeting with the following minute in 
the proceedings of the Corporation in April 1731 : " Ordered 
that a way be made from Friar Walls to St. George's Close, 
by pulling down the necessary house there, commonly called 
^ Sugar House,' and that a portal be there erected, and the 
door shut at night-time, and that a necessary house be built 
instead thereof, where the common dunghill is." 

Whilst we are upon the Staith I may mention one of two 
statistical facts gathered from Compotuses of 1442 — 1445, in 
the time of King Henry VI., which may be interesting to 
some of my audience. 

In the year 1442 12c?. was paid " pro cariagio petrarum 
apud Cawood." This stone appears to have been shipped 
at Cawood, and Robert Sawmon was paid 68. Sd. for the 
freight of it to York in his boat, and 8d. was paid "pro evacu- 
atione ejusdem navis apud St. Andreweland." This was the 
landing-place on the Foss below the priory of St. Andrew. 

Then we find a payment of 45. for the carriage of 20^ tons 
of stone from St. Andreweland to Fysshergate Barr, and 
another of lOd, for three measures of lyme. It may be con- 
cluded from these particulars that stone, to be used for build- 
ing or repairs of some part of the walls near Fishergate Bar, 
was brought by land to Cawood, and thence by water to York. 
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In 1445 William Stanes paid 4rf. as a fine for the privilege 
of selling sea-coal, " pro vendicione carbonum maritimorum," 
and a person not a freeman was fined id, for presuming to 
come upon the Staith " cum biga sua." 

The following are from the Wardrobe account of the 28th 
Edward L, 1299-1300:— 

De Comp' Ricardi de Bremesgrave 

de 96 quarter* carbonum mar* precium quarter' 6rfjJ. 

( Wardr. Acct. 28 Edw. I. p. 9, and vide Introd. p. xxxi. 
Compotus Dn'i Roberti Hastang. 
et de petr' ferri, 10 garbis calibis, 6 quarter' di' carbonum 

maritimorum recept' de Ric'o de Bremesgrave de stauro Regis 

apud Berewycum. (Jhid, p. 151.) 
20 petr' ferri et 4 quarter' carbonum maritimorum. (Jhid, 

p. 151.) 

These are the only instances of sea-coal being mentioned in 
this account, and all are in connection with Berwick. 
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No. VI.— Part I. 

Pavement. 

PROPOSE that we shall devote this evening to 
an easy saunter in some of those streets in York 
which we have not visited in our former Anti- 
quarian Walks ; and I shall endeavour upon this, as I have 
upon previous occasions, to present to you such information 
illustrative of or incidental to the various objects we pass as 
may contribute to enlarge your knowledge of the topography 
and history of our antient city, and afford you some addi- 
tional glimpses of the social and domestic life as well as the 
commercial policy of its inhabitants in former days. 

The streets called Low Ousegate, High Ousegate, and the 
Pavement, are the principal thoroughfares which I intend to 
notice. 

These streets constitute a considerable portion of the parishes 
of St. Michael at Ouse Bridge end, now called St. Michael 
Spurriergate, All Hallows in Usegate, now called All Saints 
Pavement, with the smaller parish of St. Peter Parva, which 
has long been united with it, and the parish of the Holy 
Cross in Fossgate, now called St. Crux. 

In mediaeval times these were, with one exception, the 
most wealthy and important parishes in the whole city. One 
of the earliest instances of direct taxation in England, that is 
to say, of Parliament having granted to the sovereign for the 
purposes of the State a sum of money to be raised by a tax 
upon the people, occurred in the year 1327, the first year of 
the reign of King Edward III. The tax then granted con- 
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sisted of a Vicesima or Vingtieme, as it was called, being one- 
twentieth part of the computed value of the household goods, 
stock-in-trade, and other moveable property of every in- 
habitant. From the taxation or subsidy roll of that year 
for the city of York, which is still in existence among the 
public records of the kingdom, we learn many curious par- 
ticulars. 

The gross amount of the tax for the whole city was 
7SL 75. 9|rf. (how insignificant when compared with the 
gorgeous amounts of general or even local taxation of modern 
times!) Of this sum the four parishes I have named con- 
tributed more than one fourth part. St Michael raised 
6Z. 9^. 9rf., All Saints Pavement and St. Peter-the-Little 
61. \28.y and St. Crux, 81. Ss. The gross value of the 
moveable property of the 86 householders who lived in the 
parish of St. Michael was computed at the sum of i29L lOs. 
Of these 86 persons the most wealthy was Simon Gower,* 
the only one whose goods were valued at so high an amount 
as 6Z. He was one of the city magnates, having been Bailiff 
in 1325 and 1326. The goods of Adam de K3mgeston,t who 
had been Bailiff in 1318-19, were valued at 5L and those of 
Robert de Skelton,t who was Bailiff a few years later, and 
five or six others, ranged in value from 51. to 4/, The rest 
of the householders of this parish were assessed upon various 
sums between 708. and 10«. ; thirty at 10^., nineteen at 20«., 
nine at 30^., and so on. 

* Simon Gower, tayemer, was admitted a freeman in 1314, and filled the 
office of Chamberlain in 1324.— R. H. S. 

t Adam de Kjngston, cntler, took np his freedom in 1311, and was one of 
the Chamberlains in the following year. He was living in 1330, and witnessed 
the will by which Richard Tunnock founded a chantry at the altar of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury in the Minster. — R. H. S. 

J Robert de Skelton, merchant, son of William de Bonay, free in 1332, 
was Chamberlain in 1335 and Bailiff in 1337-8. He left a widow, Agnes. — 
R. H. S. 
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In the two parishes of All Saints Pavement and St. 
Peter the Little the total number of householders was 65, 
and the total estimate of their goods 132i,, the scale of value 
resembling that in the parish of St Michael. The richest 
man was Alan de Quixlay,* whose goods were worth 81, ; 
the next, Hugh de Miton,t who was worth 6L, became 
Bailiff in 1337. 

We obtain some knowledge of the variety of business 
carried on in these principal streets of York from the names 
given in the subsidy roll to some of the householders, which 
at this period, when the use of family and hereditary sur- 
names was not ftdly established, are a sure indication of the 
trades and occupations exercised by the persons who bore them. 

Thus we find in the parish of St Michael, Henry Auri- 
faber, or the goldsmith, and William Coppersmith (who 
probably lived in Coppergate), Hugh the turner, Lewis the 
armourer, Cecilia the skinner, John Cook, William the 
fruiterer, Walter Drugger, and John and Alan the spurriers ; 
these two last, probably, exercising their craft in the street 
which afterwards obtained the name of Spurriergate. 

In All Saints Pavement we have Peter the ironmonger, 
William the candeller, John Plummer, John Shoreman, 
Richard the chaloner, Robert the walker (or fuller), Alex- 
ander the baker, and Peter the pulterer.J 

* Of the same family were William de Quixley, Bailiff in 1310-11, Simon 
de Quixley, merchant, Bailiff in 1376-6, and Mayor from 1381 to 1383. John 
de Qnixley, hrother of Simon, was a draper, and liyed in High Ousegate. 
He was Chamberlain in 1372, Bailiff in 1382-3, and was living in 1403. He 
had three sons, Thomas, Brian, and John, who all died without issue, and a 
daughter Alice, who married, in 1401, Thomas Banks, from whom the family 
of Banks of Whixley derived their descent Thomas de Quixley represented 
the city in Parliament in 1384.— B. H. S. 

+ Hugh de Myton, draper, free in 1324, Chamberlain in 1328, Bailiff in 
1337-8, and M.P. in 1352, was living in 1362. He had two sons, Thomas, 
Bailiff in 1346-7, and Hugh, also a draper, Chamberlain in 1349 and Bailiff 
in 1351-2.— R. H. S. 

X To these may be added Henry le Goldbeter, or L'Orbateur, who resided 

P 
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But the most wealthy and populous parish in York at this 
period was the parish of St. Crux, which comprised then, as 
it does now, great part of the Pavement, the whole of Foss- 
gate, and portions of the Shambles, Colliergate, and St. 
Saviourgate. The number of taxable householders in this 
parish was 168, and the estimated value of their goods 170Z. 
There were two persons having goods valued at 9L each ; one 
was John de Selby,* the apothecary, and the other Richard 
de Tickhilljf both of whom had served the office of Bailiff. 
WiUiam de Burghbrigg, Bailiff in 1331, had 81 155., and 
Egidius or Giles the hosier, who probably lived in Hosier 
Rowe, had 71. 68. 8d. Three others exceeded 6Z. each, and 
three others were above AL each; and the rest smaller amounts, 
some as low as 10s. In St. Crux parish we find a somewhat 
different class of tradesmen and artisans. Besides the apothe- 
cary and the hosier, we have a sausmaker, a taverner, a 
currier, a saddler, a barker, a smith, a cooper, a litster or 
dyer, a cheseman, a butcher, a lacer, an arrowsmith, and a 
wiredrawer. 

I have stated that the tax of one-twentieth levied upon the 
city of York in the year 1327 produced only 7 Si. 

Half a century later a subsidy of one-fifteenth and one- 
tenth produced 1621. in York, 733Z. 68. 8d. in London, and 
S3l. 68. 8d. in the town of Kingston-upon-HuU. These 
amounts are evidence of the comparative magnitude of the 
three towns in the latter half of the fourteenth century. If 
London were in those days more than four times as large as 
York, our city might boast of being then nearly five times as 

in the parish of All Saints Fayement. He was Chamberlain in 1331, Bailiff 
in 1332-3, M.P. from 1336 to 1341, and Mayor in 1346.— R. H. S. 

* Son of Nicholas de Selby, Alderman of York. He was Chamberlain in 
1317 and Bailiff in 1321-2.— R. H. S. 

t Richard de Tickhill, merchant, Bailiff in 1325-6, married Isabella, 
daughter of Nicholas Gaudin, goldsmith, York. He was living in 1336, — 
R. H. S. 
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large as the now widely extended and flourishing sea-port of 
Hull. 

It is true, nevertheless, that Hull advanced to her present 
magnitude and importance by much more rapid strides. 

The number of taxed inhabitants in York in the year 1327 
was about 830, and this we may infer was the number of 
respectable dwelling-houses which the city then contained. 
About four centuries later, viz. in 1740, the number of houses 
in York assessed to the window-tax was only 1,300, showing 
a very slow rate of increase compared with the rapidity of 
progress in modern times. In 1821 the number of houses 
was 3,300, in 1831, 4,800. 

Thus it may be stated in general terms, that, during the 
four centuries that separated the reign of the third Edward 
from that of the third George, the increase of the number of 
houses in the city of York advanced at the slow rate of about 
one house per annum. During the long reign of George III. 
the pace was accelerated to about 25 houses per annum, but in 
ten years of the present era, viz., from 1820 to 1830, the rate 
of increase was about 150 houses per annum. 

Of the velocity of railway times I will not venture to speak. 

Some of the statistical details I have presented to you 
tlu'ow us back to a remote period of our civic annals. Five 
hundred and thirty years ago, at the time when the citizens 
of York were called upon, probably for the first time, for the 
payment of a tax, to the imposition of which they, had them- 
selves assented through their representatives in Parliament, 
not one of the many human habitations which now form the 
streets through which I propose to conduct you was in exist- 
ence. All that were standing in what is called the Edwardian 
period of our history have given place to later erections. 
Even the churches, although churches stood then where 
churches stand now, were altogether different in their ex- 
ternal appearance. The elegant lantern tower, which now 

p2 
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raises its gracefiil form above the church of All Saints 
Pavement, is the work of a subsequent age. The unsightly 
cupola, and its tower of brick, which now deforms the church 
of St. Crux, bespeak a tasteless and more recent period. In 
fact, few of the churches as we now see them are of higher 
antiquity than the former part of the fifteenth century. 

If then I am to notice visible objects I must descend to a 
lower point on the ever-flowing stream of time. But before 
I do this I will advert to one circumstance of antient date, to 
which, I think, considerable interest attaches. 

At the commencement of the thirteenth century, in the 
reign of King John, a monarch, by-the bye, who paid fre- 
quent visits to York, one of our city magnates lived in a 
house in Nether Ousegate, near the foot of Ouse Bridge. It 
was a stone house, and must have been a mansion of import- 
ance, for stone houses were rare in those days. His name 
was William Fairfax. It is not recorded that he bore office 
in the city, but the name of his son, a second William Fair- 
fax, appears more than once as praepositus, or Bailiff of York, 
an office next in dignity to the Mayoralty. The first William 
was undoubtedly an opulent citizen. He was farmer of the 
royal mint at York, and had considerable property in the 
city. In the year 1206 he gave a fine of one palfrey to the 
King that he might have a plot of ground lying between the 
house of his father-in-law, Nicholas de Bugthorpe, on the left 
side of the bridge of Ouse, and the ground belonging to him- 
self, and the arch of the bridge towards the west. Before 
the close of King John's reign estates in the Ainsty are 
spoken of as the property of William Fairfax. 

Now this gentleman is, I think, memorable for this reason : 
He was the progenitor — the earliest ancestor of whom we have 
any account, the stock from which sprang all the branches — 
of the great Yorkshire family of Fairfax, a family of whom 
the county, and indeed the whole kingdom, has reason to be 
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proud. And we citizens of York may perhaps be allowed 
to share that pride when we reflect that the many illustrious 
persons who bore the name of Fairfax all trace their origin to 
one who was a merchant of York, and dwelt in the street of 
Nether Ousegate, in the parish of St. Michael at Usebrig 
end, six centuries and a half ago. 

" It is no ignoble homage," observes a brilliant writer of 
the present day, " It is no ignoble homage that either nations 
or persons render to the ancestral dead. Has a man no 
ancestry of his own, rightly and justly ? if himself of worth, 
he appropriates to his lineage all the heroes and bards and 
patriots of his fatherland. A free citizen has ancestors in all 
the glorious chiefs that have adorned the State." 

The honoured and historically famous name of Thomas 
Fairfax at this time belongs to a country gentleman of high 
character and respectability who resides near us. This gentle- 
man (whose great-great-grandfather was an Alderman and 
Lord Mayor of York, and represented the city in ParUament 
in the reign of Queen Anne) is able to show in a pure and 
uninterrupted male line, passing through no less than twenty 
generations, his descent from William Fairfax, the York 
citizen and merchant of the reign of King John. 

Very few of the most distinguished houses of our antient 
nobility can boast of so remarkable a lineage, proved, as it 
is capable of being, by documentary evidence of unimpeachable 
authenticity. 

Having invested their wealth in the purchase of land these 
citizens and merchants became the founders of families, many 
of whom are at this day conspicuous in the county for 
affluence and respectability, and in several instances have 
risen to high rank and distinction in the State. 

To some examples of this description I shall invite your 
attention in the course of our walk. 

Among the merchants who were inhabitants of the parish 
of St. Michael at Ouse Bridge end in the seventeenth century 
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few were more eminent than Sir Christopher Croft, who 
received the honour of knighthood at the hands of King 
Charles L, in the year 1641. The father of Sir Christopher 
Croft was a gentleman of the same names, residing upon his 
own estate at Cotescue Park, in the parish of Coverham, 
near Middleham, in the North Eiding. In the seventeenth 
century the instances are numerous of country gentlemen 
sending their younger sons to the metropolis of the county 
from various and distant parts of Yorkshire for the purpose 
of being trained to commercial or mercantile pursuits. In 
the early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth so careftil 
was the Legislature that none but those who were of mark 
and substance should engage in commerce that an Act of 
Parliament was passed prohibiting persons dwelling in towns, 
and using the mystery or craft of a merchant, mercer, or 
draper, from taking any apprentice unless the parent of such 
apprentice should have an estate of inheritance or freehold of 
the value of forty shillings a year at the least, to be certified 
by three justices of the peace. 

In the month of May 1611 it was certified to the Lord 
Mayor of York, by three magistrates of the North Eiding, 
viz., Sir Conyers Darcy, Knight, Sir Timothy Whittingham, 
Knight, and Adam Middleham, Esquire, that Christopher 
Croft the elder, father of Christopher Croft the younger, who 
was then apprentice with Eobert Myers, of York, Alderman 
and mercer, in the trade of a mercer, which the Alderman 
then used, had more than sufficient lands of inheritance to 
fulfil the requirements of the Act of Parliament 

When young Christopher Croft had completed his appren- 
ticeship with Alderman Myers he was admitted to the free- 
dom of the city, having previously purchased a house in 
Upper Ousegate, in which he, no doubt, lived and carried on 
his business of a mercer. He very soon attained the position 
of a prosperous and aflSuent citizen. In the year 1618 he 
was made one of the Sheriffs of the city. In 1625, upon the 
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death of his former master, Alderman Myers, he was elected 
Alderman, and a few years afterwards (in 1629) he occupied 
the civic chair. Mr. Drake informs us that on the 20th of 
November, 1641, when he was second time Lord Mayor, King 
Charles I. came to York, accompanied by the Prince of 
Wales, the Palsgrave of the Rhine, the Duke of Lennox, the 
Marquis of Hamilton, and several other nobles, and that on 
the next day the King dined with the Lord Mayor and 
knighted him and Robert Barwick, Esquire, the Recorder. 
This (Mr. Drake adds) was in a progress the King was 
making to Scotland, " where he had summoned a Parliament 
in order to try their tempers towards him." 

Our historian's statement, I am sorry to say, is inaccurate 
in several particulars. 

The visit of King Charles I. to York in the year 1641 was 
not paid during the King's progress to Scotland, but on his 
return from Edinburgh to London. 

It was in the month of August in that year (1641) that the 
King began the hurried journey to Scotland, which he under- 
took in direct opposition to the wishes and entreaties of the 
English Parliament. He travelled with a very small escort, 
and with unusual rapidity, and arrived at Edinburgh with- 
out stopping at York at all, having passed through Yorkshire 
by another route. The King remained in Scotland more than 
three months, leaving Edinburgh for England on Thursday, 
the 18th of November. On the preceding day the King's 
intended movements were known at York. On Friday, the 
19tli, arrangements were made by the Corporation for the 
reception of His Majesty on Saturday evening, with some of 
the customary formalities. The Sheriffs, on horseback, were 
ordered to meet the royal cortege at Maudlin chapel, without 
Bootham Bar, and, as it would be dark when His Majesty 
arrived, 100 torches were provided to be borne by as many 
constables. The King and his suite were thus conducted to 
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the house of Sir Arthur Ingram in the Minster Yard, which 
was on this occasion appropriated to their use. 

Previously to the King's arrival the Corporation had 
agreed to present a petition to his Majesty, praying for the 
restoration of the Great Court of the Lord President and 
Council of the North, which had been recently abolished by 
the Parliament. They were aware that the King's stay in 
York would be very short, orders having been given to pre- 
pare twenty horses for conveying the royal train to Tad- 
caster on Monday morning. Hence they had no alternative 
than to present their petition on Sunday, the only day the 
King spent in York. By his Majesty's permission, the Lord 
Mayor, such of the Aldermen as were in the city, and a few 
of the gentlemen of the twenty-four, attended by the deputy- 
Recorder, Bobert Barwick, Esquire, waited upon the King 
at Sir Arthur Ingram's after dinner on Sunday and presented 
their petition, the deputy-Recorder making a speech to his 
Majesty, who received the petition graciously, and promised 
to favour the restoration of the Court, and moreover to relieve 
the city and county from part of the trained bands. It was 
upon this occasion that the King conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon Sir Christopher Croft, as well as upon the 
deputy-Recorder, Sir Robert Barwick. At the same time his 
Majesty knighted several gentlemen of the county, including 
Mr. Strickland, Mr. Thomas NorcliflFe, and Sir John Good- 
ricfce, who was a baronet already. Sir Christopher Croft 
died in 1649, remaining an Alderman of York to the time of 
his death. He was founder of the family of Croft of Stilling- 
ton, and from him Admiral William Croft, the Ven. James 
Croft, Archdeacon of Canterburj^, Sir John Croft, Bart, and 
other distinguished persons, may trace their descent. 

Of the mass of antient buildings represented by Cave's 
view of Lower Ousegate, which in variety and irregularity of 
form and grouping display every el^m^i^t pf the picturesque, 
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all have disappeared, except one solitary and overhanging 
half-ruinous timber edifice, which seems to stand forward a 
spectre of days departed, grimly rebuking the tame comeliness 
and tasteless uniformity of the plain brick fronts and sash- 
windows of the houses which in modem times have sprung 
up aroimd it. 

But if we proceed into Upper Ousegate we shall find still 
in existence a house equally antient, and much more interest- 
ing in its external appearance than the one I have just 
alluded to. 

It is the house which a few years ago was the tea ware- 
house of the late Mr. Alderman Hearon and his partner, Mr. 
Adam Dale. Its two gables have recently undergone the 
process of restoration, or what is called beautifying, and it is 
satisfactory to notice that pains have been taken to preserve 
much of the original character of its exterior. The general 
structural form of the building, and the ornamental wood-work 
of the cornices, or what are technically called the barge-boards 
of the gables, have been carefully retained. Under the apex 
of each gable may be observed the date of 1635, which doubt- 
less fixes the time when these carved decorations were first 
added to the front ; but the fabric itself is of much higher 
antiquity, very probably as early as the fifteenth century. 

Originally this building was two houses, one of them being 
in the parish of All Hallows in Usegate, and the other in that 
of St. Michael at Ouse Bridge end. 

The occupier of the house in the last-named parish in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth was a citizen of York, bearing the 
well-known name of Henry Thompson. He was an eminent 
vintner or wine-merchant, and being the first of his name 
who attained civic honours it seems probable that he was a 
cadet of some county family, who had been established in 
business at York. He served the office of Sheriff of the city 
in the year 1601-2, died in 1614, and was buried in the 
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church of St. Michael at Ouse Bridge end. He left five sons ; 
their names were Henry, Robert, Thomas, John, and Leonard. 
Henry, the eldest son, succeeded his father in business and 
in the occupation of the house in Upper Ousegate. He soon 
afterwards purchased both that and the adjoining house, and 
thus became the owner of the two gables, which he afterwards 
converted into one house for his own residence. He was 
Sheriff of York in 1627-8, became Governor of the Mer- 
chants' Company, and was made an Alderman in February, 
1635. The year of his election to the aldermanic bench cor- 
responds with the date now to be seen upon the gables, and 
clearly indicates the time when the new Alderman renovated 
and decorated his mansion, and fitted up one of the apart- 
ments as a banqueting-room, preparatory to his being called 
upon to fill the office of Lord Mayor. You will recollect that 
York had no Mansion House for its Lord Mayors in those 
days. 

A few years ago I saw this room in its original state. It 
was about 40 feet long and 18 feet wide. The walls were 
covered with pannelled wainscot, which had been painted with 
ornamental designs, but not much decorated with carved 
work, and entirely without inscriptions or heraldic devices. 
The chimney-piece was more elaborately executed, three 
emblematical female figures, carved in wood, being its most 
conspicuous ornaments. The style of the work was un- 
doubtedly that of the Carolinian period. 

In the year 1636, when Mr. Henry Thompson sustained the 
dignity and hospitality of the office of Lord Mayor of York, 
we may be sure that this room was the scene of many jovial 
festivities. 

On the same day that Mr. Henry Thompson was elected an 
Alderman, his younger brother Leonard Thompson, who was 
also a wine-merchant, and lived in the parish of St. John 
Micklegate, was made a Common Councilman for Micklegate 
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Ward. In 1639 Leonard served the office of Sheriff, and 
from this time forward the two brothers were among the most 
active and assiduous members of the governing body of tlie 
Corporation. During the whole period of the Civil War, and 
up to the time of the Restoration, their names are to be found 
in the list of those, and frequently they were very few, who 
constantly attended the meetings of the municipal body. 
Many Aldermen and other members of the Council absented 
themselves from the city when the city had most need of their 
services ; but the two brothers, Henry and Leonard Thompson, 
were always at their post, and never shrank from the per- 
formance of the duties that devolved upon them as citizens 
and magistrates. They remained in the city during the whole 
time of the siege in 1644, taking their full share of the 
dangers and anxieties of that perilous and distressing period. 

Leonard Thompson was not raised to the benefit [? bench] 
until the 13th of January, 1645. On that day he was elected 
an Alderman in the place of Sir Roger Jaques, Knight, who, 
with five other Aldermen, distinguished as staunch Royalists, 
were displaced from that office by an ordinance of the two 
houses of Parliament. It was alleged in the ordinance that 
the displaced Aldermen were very much disaffected to the 
service of the King and Parliament, and that their several 
delinquencies had been made known to the House of Commons 
by the Lord Fairfax, the Governor of the city, the Lord 
Mayor and the Committee of Parliament residing there. 

You will recollect that this was a few months after the 
battle of Marston Moor, by the results of which York had 
fallen into the hands of the Parliamentary army. 

On the 3rd of February, 1649, Leonard Thompson entered 
upon the office of chief magistrate, to which he had been 
elected on the 15th of January preceding. One of his first 
acts as Lord Mayor was to direct the publication in the city 
of York of the ordinance of the House of Commons, issued on 
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tlie very day of the execution of King Charles I., prohibiting 
the proclaiming of any person to be King of England or 
Ireland or the dominions thereof, without an order from the 
Parliament, — or, in other words, converting the government 
of England into a Eepublic. 

During the time of the Commonwealth both the brothers 
had to take upon themselves the office of Lord Mayor a 
second time, — Henry in 1653, Leonard in 1659. Both sur- 
vived the restoration of monarchy. 

But Leonard was permitted to retain only for a short time 
after that event the municipal honours he had so long enjoyed. 
The tables were now turned. The Eoyalists did not forget 
what happened when the Parliamentarians had the upper 
hand. In February 1661 a royal missive arrived, — super- 
scribed Charles Rex, subscribed Edward Nicholas, and in 
these words : — 

Trusty and well beloved, we greet you well. Whereas several 
of our good subjects were removed from the magistracy and other 
places of trust in our city of York during our late distractions, for 
their known affections to us and the antient laws of this nation, 
and persons of contrary principles settled in their room : Our will 
and pleasure is, that first having displaced all such aldermen and 
common councilmen as were unduly brought in, and all others that 
have been notoriously disaffected to us and our government, you 
cause to be restored such aldermen and common councilmen as 
have been put out since the late ill times ; and that they, with 
such persons of integrity as yet remain, may be empowered to fill 
up their number by a free and legal election, that the good people 
of that our Corporation may with all freedom enjoy the benefit of 
their charter and antient customs. Your compliance herein will be 
of no less advantage to that city than of satisfaction to us, and will 
give us cause to be mindful of you on any occasion whereby we may 
assure you of our favour. Given at our Court at Whitehall, the 
15th February, 1660-1. 

The Corporation struggled long to avoid compliance with 
the royal command, but at length were compelled to yield. 
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In September 1662 Mr. Leonard Thompson with Sir 
Thomas Dickinson, who had been knighted by Cromwell, and 
three other Aldermen, all of whom were especially obnoxious 
to the Eoyalist party in the city, were displaced from office, 
and others chosen in their room by Commissioners authorised 
by an Act of Parliament. 

A few weeks after this occurrence Mr. Henry Thompson, the 
elder brother, who had not been disturbed in his possession of 
the magisterial office, departed this life.* For more than 
twenty years before his death he had ceased to occupy the 
two-gabled house in Upper Ousegate, having removed to a 
mansion in Castlegate, which he had purchased of the heirs of 
Stephen Norcliffe, Esq. 

Mr. Henry Thompson had an only child, a daughter, whom 
he survived. By his will he provided handsomely for his 
widow, and bequeathed legacies amounting to £120 for the 
benefit of the poor of the city of York ; but he made his 
brother Leonard, whom he affectionately speaks of as ^' my 
loving and faithful brother," his sole residuary legatee and 
executor. 

The removal of Mr. Leonard Thompson from the alder- 
manic office does not seem to have disturbed his peace of mind 
or contributed to shorten his life. He survived his brother 
Henry fifteen or sixteen years. At his death, which hap- 
pened in the year 1678, he left no son, but five daughters, all 
married, amongst whom and their husbands he made, by his 
last will, an equal distribution of his property, which was very 
considerable. 

His favourite son-in-law appears to have been Mr. George 
Prickett, whom he appointed sole executor of his will, and to 
whom he bequeathed all his books. Mr. Prickett was a 

* He was buried at St. Michael's Spurriergate 9th September, 1662, being 
then aged about 72 years. His widow Margaret died in the following year. — 
R.H.S. 
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lawyer, and Recorder 'of York from 1688 to 1700. For 
several years he lived in the two-gabled house in High Ouse- 
gate which was devised to him by his father-in-law. 

Another son-in-law of Mr. Leonard Thompson was Thomas 
Childers, Esq., of Carr House, near Doncaster, the ancestor 
of the late High Sheriff of Yorkshire.* 

Now it is a remarkable part of my story that although 
neither of these two brothers, Henry Thompson and Leonard 
Thompson, left a son to succeed to his wealth and perpetuate 
his name, the only daughter of one, and two of the five 
daughters of the other, married three brothers, who were not, 
as far as I know, connected with them by ties of blood, but 
who bore the name of Thompson, who established themselves 
in business in York, and who, during the reign of King 
Charles IL, were prosperous merchants, — advanced to muni- 
cipal honours, of high standing in the society of York and 
Yorkshire, and who became the founders of county families of 
wealth and importance. 

These three brothers were the sons of Richard Thompson, 
Esquire, of Kilham, in the East Riding, a gentleman of good 
descent, who, having a numerous family, brought up his 
younger sons to commercial pursuits, in accordance with the 
practice of that age. 

Henry, his second son, he bound apprentice in the year 
1642 to his namesake, Henry Thompson, the wine merchant 
of York. As soon as Henry had completed his apprentice- 
ship, another son, named Stephen, was bound apprentice to 
the same master. Afterwards, Edward, the third brother, 
was sent to York, and in due time became established in the 
same business. 

I will say a few words respecting each of the three brothers. 

1st. Henry, the eldest of the three, is distinguished as Sir 

* John Walbanke Childers, Esq., of Cantley, was High Sheriff in 1868. — 
B. H. S. 
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Henry Thompson, of Marston and Escrick, Knight. In 
September 1662 he was made an Alderman of York, and in 
the following year he was Lord Mayor, and either during his 
mayoralty or soon afterwards had the honour of knighthood 
conferred upon him. This gentleman had three wives. The 
first was Mary Thompson, the only child of his former master, 
but she died without issue. His eldest son by his second 
wife * was Henry Thompson, of Escrick, Esquire, who was 
Lord Mayor of York in 1699, and whose large possessions 
in and about Escrick are now enjoyed by his descendant, 
the highly-esteemed nobleman who now resides there. Sir 
Henry Thompson's estates at Marston, near York, devolved 
upon Edward Thompson, Esquire, his eldest son by his third 
marriage, his eldest son and successor, known as Edward 
Thompson, Esquire, of Marston, who for several years repre- 
sented the city of York in Parliament. He was for seventeen 
.years a Commissioner of the Customs in L'eland, and in May 
1741 was made one of the Lords of the Admiralty. He died 
in 1742 at the early age of 45. Henrietta Thompson, one of 
his sisters, married Colonel Wolfe, and was the mother of the 
celebrated General Wolfe, f whose valour and death in the 
moment of victory, upon the heights of Abraham, form still 
one of the themes of popular story and song. 

2nd. I now pass to Stephen Thompson, the second son of 
the three brothers, known as Sir Stephen Thompson, Knight. 
He is sometimes styled a French merchant, indicating that 
he was more especially concerned in the importation of wines 
produced in that country. In the year 1663, when his 
brother Sir Henry was Lord Mayor, he was admitted to the 

* Jane, daughter and co-heiress of Bichard Newton, of York, Gent. 
—». H. S. 

f A. monumental inscription in the church at Westerham, in Kent, informs 
us that " James, son of Colonel Edward Wolfe and Henrietta his wife, was 
horn in this parish January 2nd, 1726, and died in America Septemher 9th, 
1769, conqueror of Quehec."— R. H. S. 
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City franchise, and was allowed to pay 100 marks for exemp- 
tion from the offices of Chamberlain and Sheriff. He was 
knighted in the year 1673. Although he appears not to have 
coveted civic honours, he was elected Alderman on the 18th 
July, 1686, and, perhaps to his great satisfaction, was dis- 
placed from that office upon the accession of King William III., 
and thus escaped the mayoralty. He died in 1691. 

Sir Stephen Thompson married Mary, one of the five 
daughters of Leonard Thompson, the brother of his former 
master. He was the founder of the family of Thompson of 
Kirby HaU. 

3rd. The third brother, Edward Thompson, married Frances, 
another of the five daughters of Mr. Leonard Thompson. He 
was an Alderman of York and Lord Mayor in 1683. He 
was returned by the city of York to the first Parliament of 
King William IIL, and again in 1689. In 1695 he was a 
candidate, and defeated by Tobias Jenkins, Esquire, after a 
severe contest But in the year 1700 he was again returned, 
and he represented the city at the time of his death in 1701. 
He was the founder of the family of Thompson of Sheriff 
Hutton. The name of his eldest son and successor was 
Leonard Thompson, Esquire, and the present representative 
of this branch of the family of Thompson is the gentleman bear- 
ing the same names who now lives upon his ancestral domain. 

It could not but be gratifying to the citizens of York, as- 
sembled in the Guildhall upon a recent festive occasion, to 
hear the present owner of Sheriff Hutton Park, who by 
descent and marriage is connected with the noblest and 
most antient blood of England, refer with excellent taste 
and feeling to his early ancestors, the citizens and mer- 
chants of York. ^ 

I must not omit to mention that during the period of which 
I have spoken there was another Sir Henry Thompson, dis- 
tinguished as Sir Henry Thompson, of Middlethorpe, Knight. 
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He was an Alderman of York and Lord Mayor in 1672, and 
died in 1692. He is worthy of commemoration as the founder 
of the hospital for old men in Castlegate, but I believe he was 
not connected by kindred with the Thompsons of Kilham. 

I have ventured to place before you these dry details in 
order to diminish the complication which has attended the 
genealogy of the numerous branches of the aflSuent and highly 
respected family of Thompson, the foundation of whose pros- 
perity was laid in the city of York, and had, perhaps, its 
most remote origin in the house with two antique gables 
which we are now supposed to be looking at. May I not be 
permitted to say, without impropriety of this antient edifice, 
that it is entitled to be termed, if not ^' maximae gentis," at 
least " magnse gentis incunabula " ? 

The circumstance of the two-gabled house having been a 
few years ago the tea-warehouse of the late Mr. Alderman 
Hearon and his partner Mr. Adam Dale is within the know- 
ledge of most of us ; and I am indebted to a worthy friend* 
of mine, who is better acquainted with the modem history of 
this part of York than any other person now living, for c6m- 
municating to me a tradition, which I have little doubt is 
founded in truth, that this was, if not the first, one of the 
first warehouses established in York for the sale of tea and 
coffee.f 

The two femilies whom we know to have been the principal 
tea-dealers in our city in the earlier part of the last century 
were the Eapers and the Maudes. 

Mr. John Raper, who was Lord Mayor in 1745, was suc- 
ceeded in business by his younger son,t Mr. Henry Raper, 

• The late Thomas Gregory, Esq.— R. H. S. 

t A paper by Mr. Davies, entitled " Luxuries— Tea and Coffee," will be 
prmted in the Appendix. 

J The eldest son, John Baper, bom in 1724, was Town Clerk from 1749 to 
1781, when he resigned. He was afterwards a banker in York. His death 
occurred at Aberford, 24th November, 1786, and he was buried there. His 
wife, whom he married at the Minster in 1750, was Mary, daughter of the 

Q 
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who is called a " toyman and teadealer." He was Lord 
Mayor in 1765 and again in 1782. After the representatives 
of Mr. Leonard Thompson had sold the property in High 
Ousegate, I find it in the possession of the Rapers, and in the 
year 1760 it was purchased by Mr. William Hutchinson, one 
of the firm of " Myers, Hutchinson, and Hearon, Tea and 
China men," in whose favour Mr. Heury Eaper had retired 
from business. From Mr Hutchinson the old house with its 
two gables passed to his nephew and partner, Mr. Richard 
Hearon, and from him to his son, the late Alderman William 
Hutchinson Hearon. 

From the time of Queen Elizabeth the Maudes had been 
inhabitants of the parish of All Saints Pavement, and as 
late as 1780 Mr. James Maude was a tea and China man in 
High Ousegate. Of this mercantile house Mr. Gregory is 
now the direct representative, and he is the owner of the 
premises in which the Maudes carried on business. 

High Ousegate and the adjacent streets seem to have been 
the favourite locality of the tea-dealers of York. For a cen- 
tury past the highly-respected and philanthropic family of the 
Tukes had their tea warehouse in Castlegate: the Myers 
and the Wrights at the comer of Nessgate, where the York- 
shire District Bank now stands : the Rapers and the Maudes 
in High Ousegate, and several others of less note in the same 
street. 

There can be little doubt that during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and probably during great part of the latter half of the 
preceding century, York was the great mart from which the 
whole of Yorkshire and the other northern counties were sup- 
plied with those indispensable articles of diet, tea and coffee. 

Rev. Thomas Lamplugh, canon-residentiary of York. By her he had, with 
other issue, a daughter Ann, the wife of George Townend, who succeeded his 
father-in-law as Town Clerk, 20th November, 1781, This office he resigned 
in 1806, his successor being his brother, Richard Townend, at whose death, 
in 1827, the late Mr. Davies received the appointment. — R. H. S. 
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No. VI.— Part. II. 

Pavement. 

|T the request of the Council of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society I once more appear before you, 
that I may occupy your attention for a short time 
with some further notices ^* Of the memorials and things of 
fame that do renown this city." 

It will perhaps be in the recollection of some among my 
audience that about a year ago we parted in the street called 
High Ousegate, near to tlie parish church of All Saints in the 
Pavement 

As the Walk in which I ask for the honour of your com- 
panionship this evening will not extend beyond that parish 
and the neighbouring parish of St. Crux, I shall not impose 
a very heavy tax upon your powers of locomotion, and I shall 
rejoice if you tell me when my reading is concluded that I 
have not more heavily taxed your powers of patient endur- 
ance. 

Before I invite your attention to any of the material objects 
of antiquity that may present themselves to our notice, I will 
speak of a few persons who in former days lived in this localiiy, 
or were connected with it, and who, from having acquired a 
certain amount of celebrity by their literary attainments or 
their attachment to literary pursuits, may properly claim a place 
in our antiquarian reminiscences. I need not dwell upon the 
honour which the parish of All Saints Pavement derives from 

Q2 
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the well-known fact that the father of that distinguished pre- 
late, Thomas Morton, Bishop of Durham, was Kichard Morton, 
a mercer and merchant, who resided and carried on business 
and brought up a family of nineteen children in that parish. 
Nor is it necessary for me to do more than allude to the less 
known fact that William Turner, the maternal grandfather of 
one of the most illustrious of our poets, Alexander Pope, 
was bom in this parish, being one of the many children of 
Philip Turner, a merchant, a contemporary, and a neigh- 
bour of Richard Morton. 

The most remarkable of the literary persons whom I have 
to mention to you was a minister of the Established Church, 
who, I beheve, is not noticed by any of our local writers, jet 
he lived several years in the parish of All Saints Pavement, 
and his voice was often heard speaking the words of exhorta- 
tion from the pulpit of its beautiful church. 

It was in the latter half of the seventeenth century that the 
Reverend Thomas Calvert was one of the inhabitants of the 
parish of All Saints Pavement. He was the son of Mr. John 
Calvert, who was by trade a baker, and in the reign of King 
Charles I. occupied a house in Micklegate, and was one of the 
sheriffs of York in the year 1641-2. 

After having been educated at the grammar school of York, 
the baker's son was admitted of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated Bachelor and Master of Arts in that 
University. Having been episcopally ordained, his first 
clerical appointment was that of chaplain in the family of 
Sir Thomas Burdett, Bart., at Foremark in Derbyshire. We 
will not suppose that Mr. Calvert, although of humble birth, 
was one of those young Levites who might be had for their 
board, a small garret, and lOl. a year, for which they were 
not only to perform their own proper ftmctions but many 
servile offices, as described by Lord Macaulay in that passage 
of his celebrated chapter upon the state of England which 
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gave occasion to so much controversy. Most probably it was 
very much otherwise, for Lady Burdett is said to have been 
a very ingenious and learned person, and a pattern of all 
goodness. She survived her husband and died in 1637, and 
Mr. Calvert preached her funeral sermon, which several 
years afterwards (1650) he printed at York, with the title of 
The Weary SouVa Wish, or, the Do'oe^a Wings. 

In 1638, the year after the death of his patroness, Mr. 
Calvert was inducted to the rectory of Christ Church, or Holy 
Trinity, King's Court, in York, and thus became a beneficed 
clergyman in his native city. 

At the commencement of the Civil War Mr. Calvert was so 
much esteemed as a preacher that the Corporation of York 
allowed him a stipend of 10«. a quarter out of the ciiy funds, 
andafler the surrender of York to the Parliamentarians in 1644, 
when the Presbyterians or Puritan party had gained com- 
plete ascendancy in the city, Mr. Calvert, with Mr. Edward 
Bowles (the well-known divine who was chaplain to Thomas 
Lord Fairfax), and two other ministers, Mr. Williams and 
Mr. Perrott, were appointed to be the four city preachers 
with suitable stipends. The city preachers were at that time 
permitted to usurp the functions of the cathedral and parochial 
clergy. Two of them preached at the Minster every Sunday 
for a month, and the other two at the church of All Hallows 
in the Pavement for the other month, alternately. For some 
time their stipends were paid out of the revenues of the Dean 
and Chapter, but in the year 1649 some doubt appears to 
have arisen whether the Parliament would allow any grant 
for that purpose out of the capitular funds, and the Corpora- 
tion resolved to raise a sufficient sum by assessment upon the 
citizens. Afler the Restoration, when ecclesiastical affairs had 
returned into their former channel, the four city preachers 
lost their occupation ; their services being no longer acceptable 
their stipends were not forthcoming; and in January 1661 
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the corporate body, which had not yet been thoroughly purged 
of the puritanical leaven, resolved that as Mr. Calvert, Mr. 
Bowles, Mr. Williams, and Mr. Perrott, had preached con- 
stantly in this city for some time past, a subscription should 
be raised. In these days, I presume, it would have been 
called a testimonial. 

On the fatal day of St Bartholomew, 1662, Mr. Calvert 
was one of the ejected ministers. Deprived of his benefice 
and of his means of subsistence he for a while found refuge 
in the hospitable mansion of the good Puritan Lady Barwick,* 
at Toulston, near Tadcaster. Lady Barwick was a daughter 
of Walter Strickland, Esquire,t and the widow of Sir Eobert 
Barwick, J who succeeded Sir Thomas Widdrington as Re- 
corder of York. 

After a while the ejected minister ventured back to his 
native city. With his wife and family he took up his abode 
in the parish of All Saints Pavement, perhaps with some 
desire to be near to the church where he had so many years 
exercised his sacred functions. Having no clerical employ- 
ment he devoted himself to the cultivation of literature. 
During his previous residence in York he had attained high 
celebrity as a scholar and a theologian, and had published 
several works of great merit During the Civil War he con- 
tributed to swell the number of the theological pamphlets 

• She was the second wife of Sir Robert Barwick, to whom she was 
married 26th October, 1630. Lady Ursula Barwick died 6th October, 1682, 
aged 81, and was buried at Newton Kyme. 

t He was an antiquary, and father of Sir William Strickland, of Boynton, 
Bart. 

J Son of Robert Barwick, Alderman of Doncaster, by Jennet Winter, of 
the same town. Bom in 1587 ; married, first, at St. Martin's, CJoney Street, 
3rd January, 1618-19, Mary, daughter of Barnard Ellis, Esq., Recorder of 
York ; appointed deputy-Recorder and City Counsel 17th April, 1637 ; 
knighted 21st November, 1641 ; elected Recorder 1st July, 1658, vice Sir 
Thomas Widdrington resigned ; died 25th Aprtl 1660, and was buried at 
Newton Kyme.— R. H. S. 
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with which the press teemed at that controversial era. One 
of his tracts is entitled HeaTt-Salve for a Wounded Souly and 
another Eye-Salve for a Blind World. Both were printed at 
York. In the year 1648 Mr. Calvert published a book en- 
titled The Blessed Jew of Morocco, or a Blackamore turned 
White; being a demonstration of the true Messias out of the 
Law and the Prophets. This was an English translation of a 
work originally written in Arabic, and afterwards in Latin, 
by the Rabbi Samuel, a Jew turned Christian. To the trans- 
lation Mr. Calvert added, A Diatribe of the Jews' Sins and 
their Miseries all over the World, with large annotations and 
digressions of his own. The abundance of Jewish learning 
displayed in this book obtained for Mr. Calvert the name of 
the Rabbi Calvert Thoresby, in his Diary, more than sixty 
years afterwards, makes this entry: " Concluded the learned 
and pious Mr. Calvert's Blessed Jew of Morocco, which book 
first occasioned the worthy translator to be universally called 
the Rabbi Calvert." In 1656 Mr. Calvert published his 
Lectures upon Isaiah liii., which he entitled Mel Cceli, or 
Medulla Evangelii. 

During the retirement of his latter years he committed 
several works to the press, some of them being probably the 
result of his previous labours when at York. 

In 1671 he published a translation from the Latin of 
Gerard's Schola Consolatoria. 

In 1672 he reprinted at the London press a work entitled 
Christus Triumphans, Com€edia Apocalyptica^ of which John 
Fox, the martyrologist, was the author. It was originally 
published at Basle in 1556. 

In 1674 some of his sermons appeared in print; one of 
them is called The Wise Merchant, or the Peerless Pearl. 

He often indulged in the poetic vein. Upon the death of 
Sir William Strickland, Bart, of Boynton, in 1673, Mr. 
Calvert wrote Elegiacs to his memory, and a Latin epitaph ; 
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and he paid similar tributes to the memory of Lady Burdett 
and others of his friends. 

As he had once a very good library, and parted with most 
of his books in the latter part of his life, it is to bo feared that, 
like many others among the 2,000 preaching ministers who 
were ejected or silenced by the Act of Uniformity, Mr. Calvert 
had to endure the pangs of poverty in his old age. 

He died after a short illness in the year 1679, and was 
buried in the church of All Saints Pavement. 

We are told by the Rev. Timothy Hodgson, of York, who 
was chaplain to Lady Hewley, and must have had good 
opportunities of knowing Mr. Calvert, either personally or by 
reputation, that he was a universal scholar, a good gram- 
marian, an excellent orator, an acute disputant, the very 
maul of heretics, well skilled in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
tongues, and an able divine. He was of little stature, had a 
large soul in a contemptible body ; was of a most serious yet 
merry temper, full of witty sayings ; he used oft to say merrily 
at his meals that he loved white bread for his father was a 
baker. He was sound in judgment, holy in life, and respected 
by all the learned who had known him. 

Among his intimate friends were Matthew Poole, the 
author of Synopsis Criticorum^ and Christopher Cartwright, 
a learned and pious divine, who wrote Certamen Religiosum^ 
both natives of York. 

It is said that Mr. Calvert left several choice MSS. behind 
him which are lost I trust you will agree with me in think- 
ing that the name and memory of such a man ought not to 
bo wholly forgotten in his native city, where he laboured with 
so much diligence, and upon which his labours and his learn- 
ing and his piety reflect no small honour. 

The next person of small literary celebrity of whom I shall 
speak is, I am happy to say for the sake of variety, a lady, 
who lived and wrote in Yofk, when literary ladies were very 
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far from being sown broadcast over the face of society as they 
are at present. 

During the latter half of the seventeenth and in the early 
part of the eighteenth centuries two families were resident in 
the parish of All Saints Pavement, which bore the somewhat 
rare surname of Justice. Emanuel Justice, a merchant,* 
who was Lord Mayor in the year 1706, was at the head of 
one of these families, and contemporary with him was his 
relative, t William Justice (an attorney), who had a son 
named Henry, J and a daughter named Ann. A century and 
a-half ago the attorney did that which it is not unusual for 
attorneys to do in modem times, he brought up his son to the 
bar, and a few years after tlie father's death, which happened 
in the year 1721, we find Henry Justice, the son, occupying 
chambers in the Middle Temple as a barrister-at-law. Ann 
Justice, the daughter of William Justice, married an attorney, § 
who was Lord Mayor of York in the year 1721. She was 
before her marriage an acquaintance and correspondent of 
the Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who occasionally visited 
York. Some years ago a collection of autographs was offered 
for sale, which contained a letter addressed by that eminent 

♦ He was also an innholder. His father, Richard Justice, had carried on 
the same business in Payement until his death in 1671. Alderman Justice 
married, first, at York Minster, in 1688, Dorothy, daughter of William Baron, 
grocer; she died in 1711. Secondly, at Biccall, in 1716, Elizabeth, widow 
of Robert Wormley, of the same place, gent., and daughter of Robert Ash, 
of Cottingham. She suryived her second husband, and in 1720 became 
the wife of the Rev. Thomas Cooper, vicar of RicCall, where she died in 
1743.— R. H. S. 

f He was, I believe, his elder brother, and died in 1691. 

j Henry Justice, Esq., was Lord of the Manor of Rufforth, near York. 

§ Jonas Thompson, son of Richard Thompson, of Kilham, Gent. They 
were married at the Minster in 1712. Their second son, William Thompson, 
attorney, York, married, in 1757, Grace, daughter of Luke Thompson, attorney, 
third son of Alderman Edward Thompson, of Sheriff Hutton, and was buried 
at Rufforth in 1792. They had issue two sons, Jonas and William, and a 
daughter Grace, who died unmarried in 1843, and was interred at Rufforth. 
— R. H. S. 
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and eccentric lady to " Mrs. Ann Justice, at Mr. Justice's, 
upon the Pavement at York." It was described as a charm- 
ing characteristic letter, and I regretted that the price placed 
it beyond my reach. 

The heroine, however, of my present story is not the Mrs. 
Ann Justice who was afterward Lady Mayoress of York, but 
Mrs. Elizabeth Justice, the unfortunate wife of that lady's 
brother Henry Justice the barrister, who in the year 1739 was 
residing at York,and was well known in the best society of 
our antient city at that period. In that year she published by 
subscription a small octavo volume with this title, A Voyage 
to Rvssiay describing the Lawa^ Manner8y and Customs of that 
great empire as governed at this present hy that excellent prin- 
cess the Czarina, showing theheauty of her palace, the grandeur 
of her courtiers^ the forms of building at Petersburgh and other 
places, with several entertaining adventures that happened in 
the passage by sea and land. To which is added^ translated 
from the Spanish^ a curious account of the relicks exhibited in 
the Cathedral of Oviedo, a city of Spain. Written and col- 
lected by Elizaheth Justice. York : Printed by Thomas Gent, 
near the Star, in Stonegate^ 1739. 

In the preface to her little book Mrs. Justice enters into 
an explanation of the reasons that induced her to publish, — 
reasons which she hopes will extenuate if not sweep away 
the aspersions and misrepresentations of those people whose 
chief end and aim were to banish her from the greatest hap- 
piness in life, the society of her friends, the comforts of her 
children, and the natural affections of her country. The 
occasion of her going into Russia (she says) was owing 
to her husband, who was to have allowed her an annuity 
of 25Z. a-year, which he omitted to pay for five years and 
a quarter. The want of this money threw her into litigation, 
she became involved in debt, was compelled to compound 
with her creditors, and then resolved to go abroad to acquire 
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a support until her creditors were satisfied. She engaged 
herself as a governess at St. Petersburg for three years, left 
England in July 1734, and after a month's voyage arrived in 
Bussia. Having fulfilled her engagement at St. Petersburg, 
and hearing that her annuity was not paid at home, she 
could not be easy till she returned to England to get her 
rights and settle her affairs. She arrived at home in Sep- 
tember 1737, but she was unable to obtain any settlement, 
and the non-payment of the arrears caused her to go through 
great hardships, which put her upon publishing this per. 
formance. She concludes her preface by expressing her 
gratitude that fortune had smiled so much upon her as to 
bless her with so great a number of subscribers. 

The list of subscribers prefixed to the volume contains more 
than 200 names, and includes most of the principal persons 
then residing in York and the neighbourhood, showing the 
large share of sympathy which the misfortunes of Mrs. Justice 
had excited. But it happens that in this, as in many similar 
cases, the whole truth is not disclosed. From the lady's 
statement we may infer that she and her husband had quar- 
relled and separated, and that she was reduced to great 
distress by his not performing his engagement to contribute 
to her maintenance. But she studiously withholds all inti- 
mation of the circumstances which had happened to her hus- 
band during her absence from England, although the facts 
must have been universally known. And these facts are, I 
think, sufficiently curious to engage your attention for a few 
moments. There can be no doubt that Henry Justice was a 
man of property. In Mr. Drake's History of York his name 
occurs only once, but it is in his account of the ainsty, 
where he tells us that Henry Justice, Esq., was Lord of the 
Manor of Rufforth. 

It seems most probable that Mr. Henry Justice chiefly 
lived in his chambers in the Temple, leaving his wife and 
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family to struggle with poverty at York. In 1734, the same 
year that his wife embarked for Russia, he procured himself 
to be admitted a fellow-commoner of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and it was afterwards imputed to him that his sole 
object in doing this was that he might steal what books and 
prints he could out of Trinity College Library, and every 
other college library he could get access to. In the following 
year a suspicion fell upon him that he had pillaged the Temple 
Library ; and this led the librarian of Trinity College and 
other members of the University who entertained a similar 
suspicion as to his proceedings at Cambridge to proceed to 
London, and having obtained a judge's search-warrant they 
entered his chambers, and found there a great number of 
their best books, some curious ones cut out of others with 
which they had been bound. They caused him to be appre- 
hended, and he was committed to prison upon a charge of 
stealing books out of the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. After enduring six months' imprisonment before 
trial he was arraigned at the Old Bailey before Lord Hard- 
wicke, Mr. Justice Comyns, and Mr. Justice Denton. With 
the astuteness of a lawyer, he pleaded that being a scholar 
and member of Trinity College and of the University he had 
a property in the books, and was entitled to borrow them, 
and could not be guilty of feloniously taking them. After 
several hours' debate this plea was disallowed. He was con- 
victed of the felony and sentence of transportation passed 
upon him. When he was put to the bar to receive sentence 
he implored the Court that he might be burnt in the hand 
and not sent abroad, which would deprive him of the power 
of taking care of his young family, and of settling the affairs 
of his clients ; would also prevent his making restitution to 
the University, as he had numbers of books belonging to 
them, some in the hands of fi'iends and some which he had 
sent to Holland and elsewhere. But the judges were inex- 
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orable, and he was told by the Court that liis crime was 
aggravated by his education and profession. Finding trans- 
portation inevitable, he begged that he might be allowed to 
transport himself, or that a gentleman of York might be 
permitted to contract for him. This was not listened to, and 
Henry Justice was sent with the common transports to one 
of the plantations in America for seven years. 

When these circumstances happened, the wife of the 
unhappy criminal was still at St. Petersburg, but we cannot 
doubt that intelligence of them was quickly conveyed to her, 
and would hasten her return to England. Nor can there be 
any doubt that these painful occurrences were the true source 
of the universal feeling of sympathy and compassion which 
was manifested towards her by the people of York, or that 
her motive for suppressing all allusion to her husband's dis- 
graceful story was that she might avoid giving pain to the 
many near relatives and connections of the culprit whose 
names are in the list of her subscribers. 

A second edition of Mrs. Justice's little work was published 
in London in 1746, which proves it to have then obtained a 
certain amount of public favour. The account she gives of 
her voyage, and of what she saw during her stay in Russia, 
and especially her descriptions of the Russian capital and 
of the habits and manners of iiie people, respecting whom 
little was known at that period, are written in a lively 
and agreeable manner, and display much acuteness of obser- 
vation. 

Commendatory verses by friends, which it was formerly the 
fashion for authors to prefix to their works, are not to be 
accepted as the best evidence of the merits of either the books 
or the writers. Otherwise we might be led to form an exalted 
opinion of the qualifications of Mrs. Elizabeth Justice. I will 
quote a few lines from those which are printed in Gent's 
edition of The Voyage to Russia : — 
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could I paint the beauties of thy mind. 
Thou most deserving of all woman kind ! 
I'd leave a piece to ages yet unknown 
That Raphael's self should not disdain to own. 

Some time after the appearance of her Voyage to Russia 
Mrs. Justice published a novel with the title of Amelia^ or the 
Distressed Wife^ which was probably a tale of her own mis- 
fortunes. She died in 1752. Her unhappy husband survived 
her several years. On his return from transportation it is 
said that he took up his abode in one of the large Flemish 
towns, most probably Brussels, where he engaged in the pub- 
lication of an edition of the works of Virgil, in five volumes, 
which was printed at that place between the years 1757 and 
1767. This edition of Virgil contains a number of illustra- 
tions, which are well known to the collectors of curious prints. 
The fifth volume is dedicated to the Empress of Russia, who 
purchased nearly all the large-paper copies to make presents 
of. Dibdin tells us that the editor was nearly ruined by the 
expenses of the publication. It is said that he died in the 
year 1763. 

The common ancestor of the families of Justice, of which I 
have spoken, was Richard Justice, an innholder, who lived 
and died in the parish of All Saints Pavement in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. Among his descendants are 
many persons now living, who neither know that the blood of 
the Justices flows in their veins, nor have even heard of the 
discredit cast upon the name of Justice by the person whose 
story I have related. 

I will now introduce to you, as one of the former inha- 
bitants of All Saints Pavement, a person whose name is more 
familiar to us than those I have previously mentioned. 

Mr. Thomas Beckwith, whose portrait, painted by himself, 
is placed in the Council Room of this Society, was the sou of 
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an attorney in the West Eiding, and settled at York in the 
year 1758. He commenced business in the Pavement as a 
painter of churches, houses, coaches, signs, landscapes, escut- 
cheons, achievements and banners for funerals, &c. He had 
served his apprenticeship as a house-painter to Mr. George 
Fleming, of Wakefield, a very ingenious man, under whom 
he acquired considerable skill in drawing and limning, and 
moreover imbibed a love for antiquarian pursuits. In his 
leisure hours he applied himself to the study of heraldry and 
genealogy, and such was his zeal and industry that his col- 
lections, together with the works of his own hands, became 
at length very considerable, his large circle of provincial 
acquaintances affording him frequent opportunities of making 
additions to them. His extensive genealogical knowledge led 
to his being employed in the arrangement of numberless pedi- 
grees for some of the best families in the north of England, 
which he carefiilly compiled from authentic documents. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
and about the same time he took out a patent for a new 
description of crayons to be used in drawing, which were 
hardened so as to bear the knife and carry a point like a 
pencil. Whether his ingenuity was rewarded with the 
success it probably merited does not appear. 

Mr. Beckwith attempted to paint portraits in oil. Besides 
his own portrait, this Society possesses another production of 
his brush, which professes to be a likeness of our historian 
Mr. Drake, but its lineaments are so different from the 
Mansion House portrait by Mercier, which is much superior 
as a work of art, that we may reasonably doubt its fidelity. 

To the more obscure and minute points of our local history 
and topography Mr. Beckwith had paid great attention, and 
he had prepared and nearly completed a little work, which he 
entitled A Walk'in and about the City of Yorky upon the plan 
of Mr. Gostling's Walk in and about the City of Canterbury, 
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Unfortunately Mr. Beckwith's work was not committed to the 
press. His Walk was perhaps similar to that in which I have 
had the repeated pleasure of accompanying my fellow-citizens ; 
and had I been favoured with access to his MS. I should doubt- 
less have obtained from it much valuable information by 
which my own lucubrations would have been made more 
interesting. 

At the time of his death Mr. Beckwith's MS. collections 
consisted of not less than from thirty to forty volumes, which 
in the year 1791 were dispersed under the hammer of Messrs. 
Leigh and Sotheby. One of his MS. volumes, containing 
annals of York, is now in the possession of our friend Mr. 
William Hudson, of Ouse Cliff. Another is in my own pos- 
session. 

Among the MSS. presented by Gough to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford we find four folio volumes of a collection 
for a history of Yorkshire, by Thomas Beckwith, painter in 
York. During the latter part of his life Mr. Beckwith left 
the Pavement, and occupied a house belonging to the Cor- 
poration in the Mint-yard, which was taken down when St. 
Leonard's Place was built ; and then was unexpectedly reco- 
vered one of the most important and interesting of the 
numerous relics of Roman York which enrich the museum 
of this Socieiy. This is the tablet of coarse grit, with the 
inscription denoting that there was a temple at Eboracum 
dedicated to the Egyptian deity Serapis, which is described 
in the admirable work of our late venerable and lamented 
friend Mr. Wellbeloved. We learn from him that Beckwith 
borrowed this remarkable relic, and after publishing an 
engraving of it forgot to return it, but converted it to a 
useful purpose by making it cover part of the passage of his 
house in the Mint Yard, turning the inscription downwards. 
To this sordid act of tlie antiquary we are probably indebted 
for the preservation of the precious relic at York ; and to the 
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improvement in Mint Yard we owe the recovery of the long- 
lost treasure. 

A brother of Thomas Beckwith, Mr. Josiah Beckwith, an 
attorney at Rotherham, is known to the literary world by 
having published an enlarged edition of Blount's Fragmenta 
Antiquitatisj which issued from the York press in the year 
1784. 

Thomas Beckwith died in the year 1786. His only son, 
Dr. Ray Beckwith, commenced practising as a physician at 
Whitby, but afterwards settled in York, and attained con- 
siderable eminence. He died in York at an early age in the 
year 1799.* 

This family claimed to be descended of the antient race of 
Yorkshire Beckwiths, but there is no traceable connection 
between them and the family of Dr. Stephen Beckwith, the 
munificent benefactor of our own times. 

We now enter the parish of All Hallows in Usegate, or, as 
it is usually denominated. All Saints Pavement. A few 
houses on the north side of Upper Ousegate are within the 
parish of St. Peter the Little, and one of them forms part 
of the block of buildings to which I invite your attention. 

^ I append some extracts from the Registers of St. Mary^s, Castlegate. 
— R. H. S. 

1773. Frances, wife of Mr. Thomas Beckwith, of Ousegate, painter, and 
dan. of Mr. Joseph Beckitt of this city. She left two children— Ray and 
Frances-Emma. She died npon the 29th, and was hnried 31st Angnst, at the 
east end of the sonth alley, in the 36th year of her age. Child-hed. 

Catherine, daughter of Mr. Thomas Beckwith, hy the ahove Frances, 
died 28th August, huried " in the coffin with its mother." Inward con- 
vulsions. 

1786. Thomas Beckwith, painter, F.S.A., third and eldest surviving son 
of Thomas Beckwith, of Rothwell, near Leeds, attomey-at-law, hy Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter of Robert Ray, of Howlej Hall, near Wakefield, attomey- 
at-law. Died on Friday, 17th February, in the Mint Yard ; buried 2l8t Feb- 
ruary (being his birthday) in the south quire, near his wife. Aged 56. 
Pulmonary consumption. 

1799, December 24. Ray Beckwith, M.D., Ogleforth, died December 19th, 
aged 38. Ck)n8umption, 
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In the year 1694, Thorosby, the well-kiiown Leeds anti- 
quary, happening to be in York, notes in his Diary, under 
the date of the 3rd of April : — " The night past began a 
lamentable fire in a flaxman's house in Ousegate, which con- 
sumed thirty houses before day." There is a tradition in the 
parish that whilst the conflagration was at its height the 
heat was so intense that the lead on the roof of All Saints 
church was partially melted. Mr. Drake tells us that the 
church itself narrowly escaped being consumed. The houses 
destroyed by this wide-spreading conflagration were, doubt- 
less, timber buildings of the medisBval or Elizabethan period. 
Some of them must have been of a superior class, as they 
were the residences of citizens and merchants who were 
Aldermen in the seventeenth century. Sir Robert Belt, 
Lord Mayor in 1628, and again in 1640, whose brother, 
Sir William Belt,* was Recorder of York from 1626 to 
1638, and Alderman Christopher Dickinson,t Lord Mayor 
in 1621, occupied houses which stood upon the site of the 
property now belonging to Mr. Gregory. Upon the ground 
occupied by the thirty houses Thoresby speaks of, which 
extended from the narrow lane adjoining Mr. Grregory's 
tea-warehouse as far as and including the house lately Mr. 
Burdekin's, and now part of the Union Bank, six houses 
were afterwards erected. They were built in pairs, each 
pair having one symmetrical elevation. The largest and 

♦ They were the sons of Leonard Belt, gent., Town Clerk of York from 
1671 to 1690, and Sheriff in 1680-1, their mother being Mary, danghter of 
Alderman William Beckwith. Sir Robert was ancestor of the Belts of 
Bossall, and from Sir William the Belts of Overton derived their descent. — 
R.H.S. 

f ** Mr. Alderman Dickinson was buried about the last of December, 1634, 
in London '* (Par. Begi. All Saints Pa/oement), He left two sous, John and 
Thomas. The latter was twice Lord Mayor of York, represented the city in 
Parliament, and was knighted by Oliver Cromwell during his second mayor- 
alty in 1667. He was also Lord of the Manor of Kirkby Ousebum, which 
his father had purchased. — B. H. S. 
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most important of these twin houses now belongs to Mr. 
Gregory, and is in the occupation of himself and his tenant, 
Mr. Graves. The front elevation of this pair presents one of 
the finest examples of modem street architecture that our city 
can boast. The design is remarkably handsome (it is verj- im- 
perfectly represented in the print upon Cassins's map); the 
fluted Ionic pilasters supporting the bold projecting cornice, 
the rusticated stonework of the quoins and of the central 
archway, and the general treatment of the whole, display 
architectural features of a much higher quality than we are 
accustomed to see in town buildings of the domestic class. 
These two houses were built in the early part of the last 
century (between 1704 and 1712) by' Samuel Buxton,* who 
purchased the site about ten years after the fire took place. 
Half a century later the property was purchased by the 
Maudes, who carried on the business of tea and china dealers 
in one of the houses. They were succeeded by Mr. John 
Dawson, the predecessor of Mr. Gregory. 

Another part of the property consumed by the fire belonged 
to and was occupied by Mr. Michael Fothergill, a substantial 
citizen and grocer, who had been invested with the aldermanic 
gown only twelve months before this calamity befel him. In 
those days the benefits of insurance offices were unknown, and 
the destruction of his property was so disastrous to Mr. 
Fothergill that on the 21st of September following the Cor- 
poration permitted him to resign the office of alderman upon 
paying the mitigated fine of lOOZ. " in regard to his great 

♦ Samuel Buxton, grocer, Sheriff in 1696-7, was the second son of John 
Buxton, of Bilbrough, gent. By his wife Anne, daughter of John Bowes, 
of York, gent., he had an only child, Phoebe, who became the wife of Francis 
Smyth, Esq., of Crosby Temple, in Essex, and Sutton Hall, near Thirsk. Their 
only son, Francis (bom in York in 1737), became the owner of New Building, 
in the parish of Kirkby Knowle. He was ** deeply read in the antiquities of 
this county." By his wife, Mary Plumer, to whom he was married in 1762, 
he had a numerous family.— R. H. S. 

r2 
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loss by the late fire and his present circumstances." The 
second and third pairs of the houses built after the fire (it 
will be observed) are smaller and less important than the 
twins, of which Mr. Gregory is the present owner. Of the 
second pair, one was a few years ago known as the banking- 
house of Messrs, Wilson, Tweedy, and Co., and the other 
was occupied by Mr. Alderman Hodgson, and before him by 
Mr. Alderman Hay, both of whom were woollen-drapers. 
The general construction and interior arrangements, as well 
as the external design of all these houses, are of a superior 
description, especially that occupied by Mr. Graves. The 
apartments are spacious and handsomely decorated, and the 
accommodation so complete that a family might live in one 
portion and have all requisite domestic conveniences quite dis- 
tinctly and separately from the family occupying the part ap- 
propriate to business. On account of these advantages families 
of distinction preferred them as lodgings when they visited the 
city on public occasions, as races, assizes, &c. An old lady 
who lived in High Ousegate many years ago told ray friend 
who gave me the information that she remembered about the 
middle of the last century the Duke of Queensbury, the 
Marquis of Rockingham, the Earl of Carlisle, and other dis- 
tinguished persons, coming to their lodgings in High Ouse- 
gate, with their splendid equipages, running footmen, and 
other luxurious appendages of rank and fortune. 
Tempora mutanturl 
If we pass through the archway in the centre of the second 
pair of the houses I have mentioned we shall enter a court- 
yard which about seventy years ago was the birthplace of the 
York Herald, and where stands a large old mansion in which 
her younger sister, the Yorkshire Grazette, is now printed 
and published. This mansion about eighty years ago was the 
residence of the Rev. Newcome Cappe, who was th6 pre- 
decessor of our venerated and much-lftinente(i friend the late 
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Eev. Charles Wellbeloved as the minister of the Presby- 
terian chapel in St. Saviourgate. 

Afterwards, in this building, the firm of which our lamented 
friend, Mr. Thomas Wood Wilson, was the last surviving 
representative, carried on for many years one of the most 
extensive and lucrative printing and publishing establishments 
in the North of England. 

Before we enter upon the Pavement I will say a few words 
respecting the church of All Saints, or All Hallows in Ouse- 
gate (as it used to be called), which is one of the principal 
ornaments of this locality, and whose graceful lantern tower 
is (as you all know) an object of universal admiration. 

Like many others of the sacred edifices of our antient 
city, this church and its appendages have undergone fi'equent 
mutilations as sacrifices to the convenience of the public. In 
the year 1600, when Eichard Morton, the father of that 
eminent prelate Thomas Morton, Bishop of Durham, was 
churchwarden of this parish of All Saints Pavement, the 
inhabitants took down a great part of the wall of the church- 
yard on the south side of the church and added the ground 
to the street of Coppergate, which was thereby enlarged, and 
the barley-market much improved. Towards the expense 
incurred by the parish, the Corporation contributed the not 
very liberal sum of 21. 3«. 4d, 

In 1768 several improvements were proposed to be made 
in the market-place of Pavement, and for enlarging the area 
it was suggested that the chancel of the church might be 
taken down. This was not accomplished at that time, but a 
few years later, in 1782, the quire or chancel being much 
out of repair, the parish consented to have it destroyed and 
removed and the ground given up to the public. As some 
compensation for this sacrifice a small piece of ground at the 
west end of the church which had been previously used as a 
herb-market was transferred to the parish, and the fence-wall 
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and the Kttle shops that stood in the herb-market were pulled 
down and the ground laid to the churchyard, " which (as 
Mr. Beckwiih observes in his MS. Annals) being a great 
nuisance before was by this means made a greater." Mr. 
Beckwith lived in the neighbourhood, and no doubt spoke 
feelingly. 

The herb-market was only of modem date. The ground 
was purchased by the city in 1727, being then the site of a 
riding-school or riding-house, where one Mr. Stephenson 
taught the young people of York the " ars equitandi." In 
the spring of 1728 the herb-market was opened, and the 
ground let off in stalls or compartments to the country gar- 
deners who attended the York markets. The Corporation 
specially reserved one stall " for physical drugs, to be let to 
some herbwoman in the city." Hence it appears that the pro- 
fession of a herbalist had then some reputation in this part of 
the kingdom. 

Before we quit the church of All Saints Pavement I must 
direct your attention to the curious knocker fixed upon the 
door of the north entrance. It is much more antient than 
the fabric of the church itself, being described by antiquaries 
as "a very fine wrought-iron door-handle of the twelfth 
century." 

It resembles in the siyle of its workmanship the large 
knocker on the north door of the cathedral church of Durham. 
It is thought that these antient knockers or door-handles were 
used for the purposes of sanctuary. When a criminal, fieeing 
from justice, sought the privileges of sanctuary, — if he were 
able to reach the door of the church and lay hold of the 
knocker, he was safe from his pursuers, although he might 
not obtain immediate admission into the church. 

We will now pass into the street called the Pavement — a 
name which was originally applied to the area between the 
chancel of All Saints church and St. Crux church, or what 
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was termed Hosier Lane. In the present day the street has 
become more comprehensive. Mr. Drake was at a loss to 
know whether the name of Pavement was applied to the dis- 
trict on account of its being the first or the last paved street in 
the city. I find that for the last four or five centuries the 
market has been held here ; and I may refer to an order of 
the Corporation, of the date of 1586, respecting the sale of 
drinks in the market. 

With regard to the remarkable name, I think it of more 
significance than has been supposed by Drake, for from the 
earliest period it was the spot where punishment was inflicted 
upon all law-breaking citizens. I will mention a few instances. 

Roger Layton was beheaded here, and his body buried in 
the church of Holy Trinity, Qoodramgate ; and a century 
later, in 1569, the noblest blood of England was spilt upon the 
scaflbld here, in the execution of Earl Percy. The scaffold 
used on these occasions was only a temporary erection, but the 
pillory, a machine now almost forgotten, was a permanent 
erection in Pavement. 

The word " Pavement" has been applied to the Hebrew 
judgment-seat. There is reference to it in the New Testa- 
ment, where the evangelist, describing the Saviour's con- 
demnation, says, " in the place called the Pavement ;" hence, 
I think the name was applied to this part of the city because 
of it being used for the purpose of dispensing justice and 
punishment. 

The permanent pillory stood for many centuries, but, 
besides it, many instruments were fixed in the city for the 
infliction of punishment for minor oflences, amongst which 
were the stocks, capon call, thew, whipping-cart, and ducking- 
stool. The thew, a term which I strongly suspect indicates a 
description of moveable stdcks, was for the punishment of 
scolds. In 1580 the ducking-stool was fixed in St George's 
Field, near the river Ouse. Subsequently, however, it was 
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removed to Without Castlegate Postern, in close proximity to 
a pond where the supply of water was better and more regular 
than the river at that time afforded. In addition to the above 
instruments, however, other means of torture were introduced 
either for the purpose of giving more pain or exciting more 
ridicule. 

The greatest improvement in the market-place was due to 
the liberality of Marmaduke Rawdon,* in 1671. He was 
descended from a younger branch of the antient family of 
Rawdon, or Rawden, which was seated for many centuries at 
a place of that name, situate in the parish of Guiseley, in the 
West Biding of Yorkshire. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
Ralph Rawdon, a younger son, settled at Kepwick, in the 
North Riding. His son, a second Ralph, lived at Stearsby, 
not far from Kepwick. 

Ralph Rawdon, of Stearsby, belonged to a numerous class 
of Yorkshire gentlemen of good family and small estate, who, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, thought it no 
degradation to bring up their sons to the trade or commerce 
of the city. He bound his eldest son apprentice to a mercer 
or merchant of York, and in the year 1593 Laurence Raw- 
don was admitted to the city franchise, and became a member 
of the Company of Merchant Adventurers. 

Marmaduke, the subject of this notice, was his youngest 
son, and his biographer tells us " was brought up with all 
manner of learning that the city of York could afford." This 
doubtless means that he was a pupil in the grammar school 
of St. Peter, which was then, as it is now, one of the most 
celebrated places of education in the North of England. 

On the death of his father, in 1626, he was committed to 

the care of his uncle Marmaduke^ afterwards Sir Marmaduke 

♦ In 1863 Mr. Dayies edited T?ie lAfe of Marmaduke RawdoUy of York^ 
for the Camden Society. In their next annual Report is the following 
passage: " This book has been universally acknowledged by reviewers to be 
one of the most interesting and best edited of oar publications."— R. H. S. 
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Rawdon, who had risen to eminence as a London merchant, 
and who adopted his orphan nephew, and received him into 
his family as one of his own children. When the young 
Marmaduke became a member of his uncle's household, the 
London merchant was in the prime of life, and at the height 
of prosperity. His transactions extended to almost all parts 
of the known world. Among other branches of commerce 
he traded largely in wines. To encourage the introduction 
into this country of the wines recently produced in the Canary 
Islands he had joined in forming an important factory at 
Teneriffe. Young Marmaduke, when scarcely twenty-one 
years of age, was entrusted with the management of his 
imcle's affairs in that island, and embarked for the Canaries 
in 1631. He returned to England in 1638, but in the follow- 
ing year again went to the Canaries, remaining there sixteen 
years, during which time his uncle had greatly distinguished 
himself as a Royalist, and had died in 1646. 

Li 1656 Marmaduke Rawdon returned to England. Being 
unmarried, he formed no domestic establishment of his own, 
but took up his abode chiefly with his cousin Marmaduke at 
Hoddesden, in Hertfordshire. He took great delight in 
travelling. Li his will he showed his attachment to the place 
of his birth, bequeathing 100/. to the poor of the parish of St. 
Crux, lOOl. to the Corporation for a gold cup, 601. for a gold 
chain to be worn by the Lady Mayoress, and 400/. for the 
improvement of the market-place. 

The gold chain is yet carefully preserved, and adorns the 
person of every Lady Mayoress of York in succession upon 
all occasions of ceremony. The drinking-cup of pure gold, 
which he desired his executors to provide, bearing the arms 
and inscription he directed to be engraved upon it, continues 
to be one of the most valued objects in the handsome collec- 
tion of plate belonging to the city. It has been constantly 
used by the Corporation for nearly two centuries as their 
" poculum caritatis," or loving-cup. 
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In February 1671, having received Mr, Kawdon's legacy, 
the Corporation appropriated the greater part of the money 
to the purchase of several houses which stood at the east end 
of the church of All Saints Pavement, A few months after- 
wards the site was cleared and the building of a new market- 
cross commenced. In the following year the cross was com- 
pleted. In 1813 it was taken down and the materials sold. 
A single vestige of it that escaped from the spoiler is a portion 
of the stone architrave thus inscribed : — 

Mannaduke Bawdon, deceased, soime of 
Lanience Bawdon, late Alderman of ' 

this cittj, was f onnder of this cross. I 

Erected in y* Maiioraltj of William Richardson in y« year 1671. 
Finished in y« Maiioralty of S' Henry Thomson, junior, K*. in y« year 1672. 

The most remarkable houses in the Pavement are those 
few, of an antient appearance, standing close to the White 
Swan Hotel, They are of three stories in height, and con- 
structed of timber and plaster, each story overhanging the 
other. The first upper story is supported by brackets or 
spurs of highly-carved wood, a few specimens of which still 
remain. These houses, I think, cannot be of a later date 
than the reign of King Edward IIL Two or three years 
ago I was permitted by Mr. John Briggs to examine the 
large room on his upper floor, which has originally been a 
most sumptuous apartment. The internal oniamentation of 
this room indicates a date two or three centuries later than 
the houses themselves. This was, doubtless, the apartment 
in which were dispensed the hospitalities of Mr. James 
Hutchinson, who, when Lord Mayor, presented the large 
ewer now used on public festivities for digital ablutions. 

Mr. Hutchinson, who died in 1647, was an opulent mer- 
chant, and the ancestor of Mr. Wy vill,* formerly Member for 
this city. 

♦ Marmadnke Wyyill, Esq., of Constable Bnrton^ represented York in 
Parliament from 1820 to 1826, and died in 1872. 
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Leaving this group of buildings we enter the parish of St. 
Crux, and soon reach another fine example of mediaeval 
architecture, the timber house of two gables adjoining Lady 
Peckitt's yard, which is of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Li 1557 this house was purchased of the Governor and 
Company of Merchant Adventurers by Christopher Herbert, 
who was Lord Mayor in 1573. He died in 1590, and was 
buried in the church of St Crux. He was succeeded by his 
son, Thomas Herbert, who was Lord Mayor in 1604. He 
died in 1614, and was buried the same day in his own parish 
church of St. Crux. 

In 1633, on the occasion of King Charles I. visiting York, 
we find the two-gabled house in the occupation of Mr. Soger 
Jaques, who was Lord Mayor when Charles I. visited York a 
second time in 1639, and the two-gabled house of the Herberts, 
which he continued to occupy, was sufficiently commodious 
to enable him to entertain the King and his whole court and 
retinue at dinner, on which occasion he and the Recorder 
were knighted. 
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T.— MAYNE BEEAD. 

IT will be observed that among the edible delicacies 
which composed the exennia of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries an article called Majme 
bread is most frequently a conspicuous item. To discover 
the peculiar qualiiy or character of this confection has been 
attended with considerable difficulty. It seems to have been 
a composition peculiar to the city of York, and is mentioned 
in the minutes of the Corporation as early as the reign of 
Edward IV., and is seldom absent from the presents made by 
the Corporation to their distinguished visitors during many 
later reigns. Dr. Whitaker, in his History of Craven^ says 
" it is the ^ pagne de Mayne' of Chaucer, a very fine sort of 
bread, of which it is not determined by the critics whether it 
was so called as ^ panis matutinus,' or from the ciiy of that 
name." Some writers regard Mayne bread as the same as 
March-payne, which was a sort of biscuit made in an orna- 
mental form. 

Mayne bread in the low Latin form is panis dominions, 
interpreted by Ducange as domain bread, or Lord's bread, a 
delicate sort of bread or cake prepared for persons of superior 
rank. 

Li the Promptorium Parvuloruniy edited by the late Mr. 
Albert Way for the Camden Society, Pagne-Mayne is repre- 
sented by " Panis vigoris," but that accomplished writer has 
appended an elaborate note which seems to be exhaustive of 
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the subject The derivation (he says) is obscure, but the 
term clearly denotes bread of a superior quality; thus Chaucer 
uses the simile, "white as pain de maine." Gower also 
speaks of " paindemaine" as a delicacy *'fit for the rich 

alone": 

Three sops of demagn 
Was brought to Sir Ganan, 
For to comfort his brain. 

The following are instructions for the preparation of such 
consolatory sops: 

Take milk and boil it, and then take yokes of eggs divided from 
the whites, and drain them through a strainer^ and cast them into 
the milk and set it on the fire and heat it, but let it not boil, and 
stir it well till it is somewhat thick; then cast thereto salt and 
sugar, and cut fair payne mains in round sops, and cast the sops 
thereon, and serve it forth for a potage. 

In 1455, in the household of Henry VI., there was in the 
office of the bakehouse one "Yeoman paynmayn baker." 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the Company of Vintners were 
accustomed on Corpus Christi day to present to the Lord 
Mayor and his brethren a " great skallop of Mayne bread," 
for which they received the compliment of eight pence. The 
Company of Bakers also presented " a heyld of Maynebrede," 
for which they were rewarded with a like sum. 

It is recorded that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen's master cook, John Smifchson, presented to her 
Majesty, as a New Year's gift, " one fair March payne with 
St. George in the midst." 

In the reign of Elizabeth a formidable rival to Mayne 
bread sprang up under the name of spiced cake, which 
threatened to usurp the place of Mayne bread in the estima- 
tion of the public, until at length the city authorities were 
obliged to interfere. 

On the 19th of June, 1595, the following curious entry 
appears on the minutes of the Corporation : 
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Whereas the baking of Mayne bread in this city is of late almost 
left oflf, or clean given over, which is thought to be by reason that 
spyced cakes are of late grown into greater use than heretofore 
hath been, which Mayne bread, as it is reputed, is not in use nor 
baked in any other city or place forth of this city in England, and 
hath been used in this city time out of mind of man, and is one of 
the antientest matters of novelty to present men of honour, and 
others repairing to this city, with all that can be had here : There- 
fore it is thought convenient that the same be still continued and 
kept in use, and not be suffered to decay nor be laid down. And it 
is agreed that the Mayne bakers of this city shall amongst them 
bake every Friday morning ten shillings' worth of Mayne bread at 
the least, to be sold to such as will buy it; and if it do not sell 
before five o*clock in the afternoon the bakers shall send it to the 
Lord Mayor and his brethren, viz*, to the Lord Mayor and each 
Alderman four penny worth, and to the Sheriffs and twenty-four 
each two penny worth, or so much as shall remain unsold, and they 
to take and pay for the same. 

This was followed up by an order that none should take 
spiced cake, to be sold in the city, but such as should be 
allowed by the Court ; and further, that no spiced cake should 
be sold to be used at funerals, christenings, drinkings with 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and others, after their 
elections, nor in any taverns or inns, but that taverners 
should use Mayne bread, new white bread, or such like, in 
their houses, and no cakes. 

These stringent regulations were not wholly effectual for 
the suppression of spiced cakes. In July 1601 the bakers 
themselves agreed that they would renew and set up the 
baking of Mayne bread, and that spiced cake should be clearly 
abolished. 

When King James L visited the city in the year 1603, 
immediately after his Majesty's arrival at the manor, where 
the royal suite was lodged, a present of forty shillings' worth 
of Mayne bread was sent by the Corporation for the King's 
special use. 
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The delicate viand proved to be peculiarly agreeable to the 
taste of the new monarch, and doubtless his Majesty's table was 
well supplied withMayne bread during his stay at the manor. 

A few years later the love of spiced cakes gained ground 
among the citizens, and the bakers petitioned the corporate 
authorities on the subject, and an order was issued in 1607 
that no spiced cakes should be made by any of the Company 
of Bakers or any other persons under a penally of 40s. for 
each infringement of the order. 

Upon the occasion of King James's second visit to York in 
the year 1617, being entertained at a sumptuous banquet at 
the private house of the Lord Mayor, his Majesty was very 
lively and cheerful at dinner, and amongst other things said 
to the Lord Mayor that he did marvel he had not seen Mayne 
bread upon the table, and he asked the reason that they had 
it not, as in former times had been used, being so antient and 
memorable a thing in use in this city, " which the like was 
not used in any city in this kingdom," Whereunto my Lord 
Mayor answered that the use of spiced cakes at banquets was 
a great hindrance thereunto. His Majesty said " he would 
not have it given over, and he did straitly charge the Lord 
Mayor that it should be made and upholden, for his Majesty 
would not have so antient a thing to be discontinued." 

The King's commands were not disregarded. On his 
Majesty's return from Scotland he paid a visit to the Earl of 
Cumberland* at Brougham Castle. The Corporation, with 
loyal foresight, had sent there several dozeus of Mayne bread 
for the King's special delectation, and his Majesty received 
the present most graciously. 

In July 1618 three bakers were charged with baking spiced 
bread in contempt of the orders made against the baking of 
spiced cakes, and to the great hindrance of such as did make 

♦ This was Francis Clifford, the fourth Earl, who succeeded his hrother 
George, third Earl, in 1606. 
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Mayne bread. They promised not to offend in future. Similar 
cases followed, and the penalty of baking spiced cakes to be 
used at burials, christenings, or such like meetings, was 
increased to 205. 

In September 1618 two persons were fined for having 
bought spiced rolls in contempt of the order ; and William 
Beckwith's wife, having baked spiced cakes, although she had 
promised not to do so, was committed to ward until she found 
sureties for her good behaviour. 

The fine for baking spiced rolls or spiced bread was 
increased to 205. for each ofience. 

The attempt to abolish spiced cakes shared the fate of all 
sumptuary laws. In defiance of the most stringent orders, 
enforced by heavy penalties, the bakers continued to admi- 
nister to the popular love of spiced cakes. In November 1622 
the Corporation reluctantly submitted to acknowledge that the 
days of Mayne bread were numbered. In April 1633, when 
the Corporation expected a visit from King Charles I., they 
made an efibrt to secure the preparation of this much 
esteemed confection for his Majesty's personal enjoyment. 
Perhaps they thought it probable that King Charles would 
have an hereditary liking for that delicacy which was so great 
a favourite of his father, and they made an order that the 
bakers should make Mayne bread, as they were bound to do 
by their ordinance of King James when he was last in York. 
The trade were required "to give SL 6s. 8d. to provide 
necessaries for the making of Mayne bread, and to lend SL 
more to provide wheat for that purpose." Whether the orders 
were obeyed or not does not appear on the minutes. The 
subject would become insignificant after the mighty political 
matters, which were then in agitation, had actually laid hold 
of the public mind.* 

* Here my beloved husband's hand rested. " Finis, Easter Monday, March 
29th, 1875."— E. D. 
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AMENITIES OF SOCIAL LIFE AT YORK IN THE 
REIGNS OF HENRY VL, QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
AND KING JAMES L 

|T is well known that in mediaBval times, and pro- 
bably as late as down to the period of the Revolu- 
tion, a custom prevailed of presenting what were 
denominated exennia to any distinguished person who hap- 
pened to pay a short visit to the city, and this was one mode 
in which the Corporation displayed their hospitality. Very 
few years passed in which the ciiy fiinds was not charged 
with the expense of gifts presented to noblemen or noble 
ladies, or other persons of rank and importance, who made 
York one of their resting-places in passing from one part of 
the kingdom to another. It was in this manner that they 
propitiated persons in authority whose favour they were 
anxious to gain for their own advantage. The value or 
magnitude of these gifts had always reference to the degree 
and quality of the recipients. As numerous examples are in 
print, I will only introduce a few which probably have not 
previously met the public eye. In the month of June 1445 
the city of York was honoured by a visit from one of the 
highest subjects of the realm. Henry de Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, in April 1444 was created premier Earl of England 
and Duke of Warwick. This distinguished nobleman was in 
York in June 1445, and the exennium presented to him by 
the Corporation was more than usually sumptuous : — 

Mayne bread, 28. ; a pipe of red wine, 21, ; 12 partridges, 45. ; 
12 qwhailes, Ss. ; 1 pike, 4s. 6d. ; sweet wine and spices, 25. 6d. — 
Total, 31. Is. 

During this year, which was the year of the King's 
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marriage to Margaret of Anjou, the number of persons of 
rank who came to York was greater than usual. 

The Viscount Beaumont. 

The Lord de Scrop. 

The Lord de Falconberge. 

The Bishop of Durham. 

The Countess of Northumberland. 

The Countess of Cambridge. 

Lady de CliflPord. 

The Countess of Salisbury. 

The Countess of Shrewsbury. 

Sir John Fortescue, Chief Justice. 
Under some particular circumstances the ordinary course 
was departed from, and the exennium was offered with more 
state and ceremony. An example of this deviation occurred 
at the commencement of the sixteenth century (1502, 
17 Henry VIL), when the ciiy was honoured by a visit from 
that distinguished nobleman, Henry Algernon Percy, K.G., 
fifth Earl of Northumberland, accompanied by the Countess, 
his wife, who was a grand-daughter of Edmund Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset, and a second cousin of King Henry VII. 

In July 1502 the Earl and his Countess were met at 
" Trinity Kirk-garth," in Micklegate, by the Lord Mayor, 
tlie Aldermen, Sheriffs, and twenty-four in their state robes, 
and divers commoners in convenient array, by whom they 
were welcomed into this country, and presented with an 
exennium consisting of — 

3 gallons of red wine, 3 gallons of claret, 2 gallons of white wine, 
1 gallon of ypocrass, 2 cygnets, 2 great pikes, and 2«. worth of 
Mayne bread. 

In the summer of 1522 the Eai'l of Shrewsbury was ordered 
to array the men of the Northern counties to oppose the Duke 
of Albany, who had mustered a large force in Scotland, and 
threatened to cross the border. 

s2 
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One of the English noblemen who on this occasion visited 
the city of York on their way to the North was Thomas 
Manners Lord Boos, who had recently been constituted 
Warden of the East Marches. As the representative of the 
antient Yorkshire family of Roos of Hamlake, or Helmsley, 
he had inherited large estates in the north riding of that 
county, and, being a person of so much weight and import- 
ance, the city authorities thought it right to pay him special 
attention. On the 5th of June they agreed to welcome the 
young lord to the city, and desire him " to take the pains to 
take his part of a pyke at the Fishgarths to-morrow." 

The invitation was readily accepted, and Lord Roos and his 
company were entertained by the Corporation with a fish 
dinner, of which they partook at the Pyke-garth, a private 
stew or fish-garth belonging to the city, which was probably 
located upon some part of the River Ouse not distant. 

The following is the bill of fare ; and, what is not usual in 
such documents, the cost of each article is affixed : 

Six pikes, 11. lis.; 2 tenches, 3s. 4:d,; two turbots, Is. lOd,; 
conger eels, Is. Qd.; 1 bret, lOd,; 2 keelings (kelyng codfish, see 
Halliwell), Is. 4c?.; 5 lings, 8d,; eels, Is. lOd] salt eels, 3s.; a 
salmon, 4s.; 8 lbs. of almonds and 2 lbs. of rice, Is. 2d. ; spices, 8s. 6d. 

8. d. 

The bread used with all this piscatory diet consisted of 
" panis dominica " and " panis vulgariter dicta levand 
bread" 48 

The cooks employed were paid for their services - - 8 
The servants for carrying the pots and pans used for the 

feast received - - - - - - - -54 

A greater variety of the finny tribe would scarcely be pro- 
duced for a modern whitebait dinner at either Greenwich or 
Blackwall. 

In the following year (1523) a still more sumptuous fish 
dinner was given at the city fish-garths at the expense of the 
Corporation in honour of their new Recorder. 
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Upon the death of Richard Rokeby, the late Recorder, the 
Corporation* constituted SirWillliam Gascoigne, Knt., chan- 
cellor and treasurer of the household to the Cardinal Ai'ch- 
bishop, to be their Recorder. On Wednesday next after the 
feast of the exaltation of the Holy Cross (Sept. 14th) an 
entertainment was provided for the new Recorder and his 
friends, among whom were Mr. William Olgyll, the Cardinal's 
surveyor, the Archdeacon of Richmond, Mr. Tempest, Mr. 
PuUeyn, and others. 

Here is the bill of fare: — 

3 great pikes, 20«. ; 2 other pikes, 5«. 4:d. ; a bret, 8d, ; a conger, 
Is. 4:d.; 12 haddocks and a kelyng, 2s. 4d,; 14 gurnards, 6d,; 7 
gurnards and a kejling, Sd.; 12 plaice and 3 mackerals. Is. 2d,] 
for lampems, 8d; 3 tenches. Is. Sd, ; 2 salt fish, Is. Sd. 

The condiments used in the culinary processes consisted of 
vinegar, pepper, salt, ^Ib. of small raisins, lib. of great 
raisins, mace, cloves, and saffron, besides a peck of flour 4(2. 
and a gallon of wine Is. 4(2. 

The trencher bread cost Id., the levand bread and Mayne 
bread 4s. 6d. 

Richard Wright, cook, had 6d. in reward, the Lord Mayor's 
cook Is. and the dish washer 4tf. 

Among the numerous advantages derived by the citizens 
of York from the establishment of the Great Council of the 
North within the precincts of the city, and the conversion of 
the house of the Lord Abbot of St. Mary's into a palatial 
residence for the Lord President of the Council, was the 
gradual introduction of more refined habits and social inter- 
course among the higher class of the inhabitants, cultivated 
by the festivities and acts of hospitality which were inter- 
changed from time to time by the civil, municipal, and eccle- 
siastic authorities. 

As a mark of courtesy and respect to the head of the 

♦ Confirmecl by ^nt 4at^fl the 2nd October. 
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Council and the head of the Church, the Civil Corporation 
invariably presented an oflPering of some value to each Lord 
President and Lord Archbishop upon his first arrival at 
York, and this courtesy was repeated at frequent intervals. 

The Bishop of Durham, Cuthbert Tunstall, was appointed 
by King Henry VIII. to be the first Lord President of the 
Great Council of the North. On the 26th of July, 1530, the 
Corporation resolved to present to the Bishop, " being chief 
of the King's Council in this North partes, at his repair and 
coming hither this night about the King's business," an 
exennium consisting of three great fat pikes, 28. worth of 
Mayne bread, six silver pots of wine of all sorts. 

In 1538 Robert Holgate, Bishop of Llandafi^, succeeded the 
Bishop of Durham as Lord President of the Council, and in 
1544 he was translated to the see of York. On the 14th of 
March, 1545 (36 Henry VIII.), the Corporation presented 
to his Grace, at the King's palace, an exennium of five great 
pikes and 5«. worth of Mayne bread. The Common Clerk, 
Mace-bearer, and two Chamberlains, were ordered to take the 
present at 3 p.m. 

On the 11th December, 1549, they ordered an honourable 
present to be prepared, to be given to the Earl of Shrewsbury 
at his coming to this city ; and on the 22nd February, 1550 
(4 Edward VI.), they agreed that my Lady Shrewsbury should 
have a present given. 

A few years later the Corporation, having had proof that 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord President and Lord Lieutenant, 
was " a special good lord to this poor city," presented to him 
a costly gift, consisting of two hogsheads of wine, one white 
and one red, and one puncheon of French wine. 

In the month of May 1550 a distinguished foreign noble* 
man passed through York on his way from London to the 
North. His visit was announced by a letter from the Lords 
of the Council to the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated at Greenwich 
the 2nd of May:— 
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Forasmuch as Monsieur le Marquis de Mayne* being a right 
worthy and noble personage, and brother to the Queen of Scots, doth 
shortly pass the north parts into Scotland to visit his said sister the 
Queen, we pray you to see the said Marquess well and honourably 
conducted, lodged, and entertained, as to the degree of so worthy a 
personage doth appertain, within the limits of your Lordship's 
offices. Wherein you shall both do the King our master right 
good service, and also win yourself therein much honour. 

On the 7th of May, when the Corporation were informed 
of the intended visit of the Marquess, they agreed that he 
should be met at Micklegate Bar with all due formalities and 
conducted to his lodgings, which were of course at the King's 
manor, and that an honourable present should be given to 
his Lordship. 

In the year 1556-7 the citizens of York were gratified by 
the sight of an Ambassador from the Emperor of all the 
Russias, the first person who ever visited this country in that 
capacity. In the preceding year Queen Mary had concluded 
the earliest commercial treaty entered into between England 
and Russia, which ultimately proved to be of immense ad- 
vantage to both countries, and especially to the inhabitants of 
Yorkshire and other parts of the Queen's dominions, who 
were thereby enabled to exchange the woolleii cloths and coarse 
linens of English manufacture at a great profit for the valu- 
able skins and furs of the northern regions. That the Ambas- 
sador should have visited York before he made his appear- 
ance at the English Court was the result of an unfortunate 
accident. 

In consequence of a communication made by the English 
government to the Czar of Russia, Ivan Wasilyetch, in the 
spring of 1556, his imperial highness resolved to dispatch, as 
his ambassador to Queen Mary, a Russian nobleman, named 
Osep Napea Gregoriwitch, who embarked from the port of 

• The Marquis of Mayne was afterwards Duke of Guise. 
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St. Nicholas in Kussia in an English ship called the Edward 
Bonaventure, commanded by Richard Chancellor, which had 
in the preceding year made tlie voyage to Kussia charged 
with a letter to the Czar from the English merchants. 

After beating about in the Northern seas for several months, 
the ship finally, on the 10th of November, 1556, arrived 
within sight of the Scottish coast, where she experienced a 
violent storm, by which she was driven from her ground and 
tackles and foundered upon the rocks. Chancellor took to 
the boat, accompanied by the Ambassador, trusting to attain 
the shore ; but, unhappily, from the darkness of the night, 
the boat was overwhelmed, and Chancellor himself, with seven 
Russians and several English mariners, were drowned. The 
lives of the Ambassador and a few of his suite were saved with 
much difficulty ; but all their property on board the ship, and 
all the presents sent by the Czar to the English Queen, were 
carried away by the people of the Scottish coast, who plun- 
dered the wreck. 

The scene of the shipwreck was Buchan Ness, in the bay 
of Pitsligo, in Aberdeenshire, on the north-eastern pro- 
montory of Scotland. 

As soon as information of the shipwreck reached the English 
Court, the Queen of England obtained from the Queen Regent 
of Scotland a safe conduct for Laurence Huse, George Gilpin, 
and Robert Best, three English merchants, members of the 
Company of Merchants trading to Russia and Muscovy, to 
travel with .their servants through the realm of Scotland, that 
they might meet the ambassador and accompany him to 
England. On his way through Scotland, as far as Berwick, 
he was entertained with much respect and hospitality by order 
of the Scottish government. From Berwick he passed to 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and thence to York. He arrived at 
Berwick on the 18th of February, 1557, and on the last day 
of that month was received at London with gr^ftt etate. 
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On the 17th of February, 1556-7, the Corporation were 
thrown into a flutter of excitement by the receipt of a letter 
from the Lord President, the Earl of Shrewsbury, acquainting 
them that the Eussian Ambassador was on his way to York, 
and requesting that " for the honour and name of this noble 
city the mighty Prince Osep Napea Gregoriwitch, being a 
special friend of the King and Queen's Highness, and to all 
this realm, in this his voyage forth of Scotland towards Lon- 
don, should in right goodly way be welcomed to this city." 

The corporate authorities immediately resolved that the 
Ambassador should be met on his approach to the city by 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs on horseback, and the Aldermen 
and twenty-four on foot, all in their scarlet and crimson gowns 
with tippets, who should receive and welcome this nobleman 
at Micklegate or Bootham Bar, and so conduct him to his 
lodgings.* 

It was arranged that the Ambassador himself, with the 
English merchants Dr. Lawrence Huse, Mr. George Gilpin, 
and Mr. Robert Best, and two or three of the great man's 
most trusty friends, should have their lodging in the Lord 
Mayor's house, and that others of his train and company should 
be lodged at Thomas NicoUs's house beside the Lord Mayor's, 
such lodgings to be decently furnished for them accordingly. 

In the meantime a discreet person was sent to Mr. Gilpin, 
who had probably then arrived at Newcastle, to learn of him 
and obtain his advice as to the manner of receiving and 
entertaining the great man, how he was ordered at Newcastle, 
and what time he was to be at York, and thereof to bring 
answer to the Lord Mayor with speed. 

Neither the time of the Ambassador's arrival at York nor 
of his departure is recorded, but it is obvious that his stay in 

♦ Drake quotes from Stowe a notice of the Ambassador's visit, adding 
that on his journey from north to south he came to York, " where a strange 
sight he must be, being the first of his country ever seen in Englandl " 
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the city must have been short, as the whole of his journey 
from Berwick to London did not occupy more than ten dayp. 
The expenses incurred by such of his train as were lodged at 
Thomas NicoUs's amounted only to 225. which was paid by 
the Corporation, who also paid for the ypocras and Mayne 
bread provided for the Lord Ambassador. All the other 
expenses of the Ambassador and his suite lodging at the 
Lord Mayor's house, and their meat and drink, the Lord 
Mayor was content to defray himself. When the Ambassador 
took his departure from York, probably towards the latter 
end of February, the Sheriffs were ordered to provide "24 
honest post-horses for conducting the great man and his 
carriage from this city, and all to be at the city costs." 

Upon the death of the Earl of Shrewsbury, in 1560, Henry 
Manners, 2nd Earl of Rutland, was made Lord President by 
commission dated 24th February, 1561, and a present was 
made to him similar to that which his predecessor had 
received. 

The Countess of Butland, who accompanied the Earl when 
he took possession of the manor, was also presented by 
my Lady Mayoress and the other ladies of the city with a 
liberal exennium, the particulars of which are thus recorded : 

55. worth of Mayne bread, 2 gallons of yppocrass, 3 sugar loaves 
of 7 lbs. a-piece, 2 boxes of fine marmalade, a barrel of sucket 
weighing 6 lbs., 6 boxes of comfits, 2 lbs. of long comfits. 

In 1562 and 1563 a tun of wine was presented to the Lord 
President. 

The following Memorandum, dated December 30th, 1567, 
is entered in the city house-books: — 

Kobert Pocok, Maior, 

M^. That where it hath pleased God to send unto the most 
reverend father in God, Thomas, Archbishop of York, and Lord 
President of the Queenes Majesty's honorable Council established 
in these North parties, issue a son legitimate by his espoused wife, 
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Now the Lord Mayor hath declared unto this worshipful presence 
how the said most reverend father by his suffragan hath signified 
nnto him of the special affection and good will his Grace beareth 
unto this city, and upon hope that it will be a good occasion of the 
more perfect amity and love to continue and encrease between his 
Grace of the one party, and the Mayor, Aldermen, and whole com- 
monalty of the other party, did desire the said Lord Mayor that, 
with the friendly consent of his worshipful brethren the Aldermen, 
he would vouchsafe jointly with other honourable personages to 
help his said child to Christendom; which message the said Lord 
Mayor taking very thankfully did answer that he would make all 
his said brethren Aldermen privy thereto. And now the Lord 
Mayor craved of these worshipful their good furtherance and con- 
sent herein, who all taking the said Archbishop's request in very 
good part, did wish the said Lord ]Nf ayor in all their names to 
render to his Grace most hearty thanks for his said so gentle and 
loving aa offer, and that most willingly at his Grace's pleasure he 
would accomplish the same. Moreover the said presence consider- 
ing it to be not only for the honour of this city but also a good 
occasion to have his Grace ♦ the more favourable and helping in 
all the city's lawful affairs, have therefore with their full consent 
agreed that the Lord Mayor in name of himself and his said 
worshipful brethren shall give unto the child at the said christening 
one standing Cup with a cover double gilt, poiz xxviij oz., price 
ix^^, and twenty old angels of gold over and besides 10^. to the 
midwife and lOs. to the norice. And all this to be borne of the 
Chamber charges. 

Thomas Ratcliff, Earl of Sussex, succeeded Archbishop 
Young as Lord President, and at his first repair to the ciiy 
in September 1568 he was to have a decent present. In 
April 1569 the Corporation presented to the Lord President 
a tun of wine. 

* Thomas Tonng was elected Archbishop of York Febniary 3rd, 1 660, when 
he was about 53 years of age. He died 26th June, 1568. He was the son of 
John Toung, of Pembrokeshire. His wife, whom he married in his elderly 
years, was Jane, daughter of Thomas Kynaston, of Estwick, in Shropshire. 
Their son, Sir George Young, Knt., was living at York in 1612. 
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Francis Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, was appointed 
Lord President in 1572. On his first arrival in the city he 
was presented with an exennium consisting of a tun of 
Gascony wine, 4 dozen of Mayne bread, 2 loaves of white 
sugar weighing 20 lbs., 2 gallons of yppocras. On the 29th 
of March, 1577, a tun of wine was given to the Lord Presi- 
dent. On the 7th of September, 1581, the Lord President 
"bestowed on my Lord Mayor and Aldermen two bucks 
to make merry withall." The same were eaten at the 
house of Francis Hynche by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Sheriff, twenty-four, and Chamberlains, and all their " ladies 
and wives." In 1585, 1588, 1589, 1592, a tun of Gascony 
wine [was given] to the Lord President. 

The Earl of Huntingdon was the first Lord President, and 
Archbishop Piers the first Prelate, who showed special hos- 
pitality to the civic authorities. 



8. d. 

In 1611 6 

3 4 

6 

4 

3 

Groom of the Chamber . .40 
Trumpeter . . .26 
Cooks 5 

Total . 31 10 



Paid to the Archbishop's officers 


:— 




8, 


d. 


1693. Yeoman of the Cellar 


. 2 


6 


„ Butler . 


. 2 





„ Porter . 


. 2 


6 


„ Pantler . 


. 1 





„ Usher of the HaU . 


. 1 





„ Teoman of the Stable 


. 1 





Total 


. 10 






In 1593 the Lord Mayor and Aldermen dined with the Lord 
President at the Manor, and in the same year they dined 
twice with the Archbishop at Bishopthorpe, viz. in Summer 
and at Christmas; and in August 1594 their visit was 
repeated. They were conveyed down the river in a barge, 
and 3«. 4d, was paid for the haling of it from York to 
Bishopthorpe. 

In October 1595, a few weeks before his death, the Cor- 
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poration presented to the Lord President a butt of sack and 
lialf a tun of claret, and the ladies also presented their usual 
exennium to the Countess of Huntingdon. 

The Earl of Huntingdon died at York on the 14th of 
December, 1595, and was succeeded in the Presidency of the 
North by Thomas Cecil, Lord Burleigh, the elder brother of 
the Queen's great minister, and in August 1599 the Corpora- 
tion agreed to present to his Lordship a butt of sack, the 
best that could be bought in the city, and in the following 
year (1600) a similar present was made to him. 

In July 1596, soon after the translation of Archbishop 
Hutton to the see of York, the Corporation presented to his 
Grace a butt of sack and half a tun of Gascoigne wine, and 
on the 17th of November following, being the anniversary 
of the Queen's accession, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
dined with the Archbishop at the palace. 

In 1599, when Lady Burleigh * first came to the Manor, 
the Lady Mayoress and other the ladies presented her an 
exennium composed as follows : — 

A gallon of Muskeydale, 4s. 2d. ; Mayne-bread, 28, ; 3 loaves of 
sugar weighing 21 lbs. 14 oz., at 17 d, per lb., 11. lis. ; mar- 
malade, sugar, comfits, wine, and bisket-bread, 3L lOs. lid. — Total, 
bl. 88. Id. 

On the 17th November, 1599, the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men dined with the Lord President at the Manor, and at 
Christmas they had the same honour, and on this occasion 
were accompanied by their ladies. 

The fees paid to the servants : — Butler, 35.; Yeoman of the Wine 
Cellar, 25. M.\ Cook, 25. M.] Pantler, I5. Gc?.; Porter, I5. M.\ 
Usher of the Hall, 25. ^d.\ Grooms of the Chamber, 35. 

It is satisfactory to find that these civilities were not all on 
one side. In 1599 the Lord Mayor personally waited upon 

* The Lady Burleigh was Dorothy, daughter and coheir of John NeviUe, 
Lord Latimer. 
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the Lord President, and " bid my Lord to dinner." Whether 
the invitation were accepted is not recorded. 

In June 1600 a present to Lady Burleigh, and the same in 
November 1601. On September 2l8t, 1601, the Corporation 
resolved that a butt of sacke be given to the Lord President, 
to be chosen of the best of those sackes which were newly 
come by the last ships, "which are. said to be veiy good 
sackes." Two shillings were given to the Lord President's 
porter on this occasion. Upon the accession of King James L 
Lord Burleigh retired from the Presidency, and was succeeded 
by Lord Sheffield. 

The new Lord President was not slow in manifesting his 
desii'e to be on good terms with the municipal authorities. 
On the 5th September, 1603, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Sheriffs dined with Lord Sheffield at the Manor. A few days 
afterwards the Corporation presented a butt of sack to his 
Lordship, and at the same time the Lady Mayoress and other 
ladies welcomed Lady Sheffield to the city by presenting to 
her the following exennium : — 

2 loaves of superfine sugar weighing 12 lbs. 14 oz. at 2Sd, per 
lb.; 3 other loaves of ditto at the same price, 3Z. 10s. M.; a March 
payne, 13s. 4^; 6 lbs. of comforts, lOs^ 6d,] 2 boxes of mar- 
malade, 55.; Mayne bread, 2s. Sdr, 1 peck of pears, 25. — Total, 
5Z. 4s. Id. 

1603. When my Lord Mayor and Aldermen went to 
drink with Lord Evers,* they took with them one bottle of 
Ipocrise and one bottle of white wine brewed, 5s. 4<i., and 
twelve pennyworth of Mayne bread. 

1603, 5th September. My Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Sheriffs dined with the Lord President at the Manor ; the 
following fees were given to the President's officers: — 

Butler, 2s. 6d; Yeoman of the Wine Cellar, 3s. ; Cook, 3s. 46?.; 
Groom of the Chamber, 3s ; Yeoman of the Pantry, 3s.; Porter, 
2s. 4cZ.; Usher of the Hall, 3s. 

* Ralph Eare, Baron Enre, of Witton, co. Durham, succeeded his father, 
William Lord Eure, in 1594. 
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1603, 10th September. A butt of sack given to the Lord 
President, 16Z. During great part of Lord Sheffield's presi- 
dency the archiepiscopal throne was occupied by the cele- 
brated, genial, and witty prelate. Archbishop Toby Mathew, 
(1606 — 1628,) to whom, on his first coming to Bishopthorpc, 
1606, the Corporation presented a tun of Gascony wine, 
which cost 271. On the 23rd of October, 1606, the Lady 
Mayoress and the ladies of the Aldermen went to Bishop- 
thorpc palace to pay their respects to Mrs. Mathew, the Lord 
Archbishop's wife, and to welcome her at her first coming to 
York. To make their visit the more acceptable, they took 
with them a present of two loaves of fine sugar, one of them 
weighing 28 lbs. 5 oz., costing 21, 2s. 3d., the other weighing 
27 lbs., and costing 21, Is. Sd, The ladies were, no doubt, 
hospitably entertained at the palace, as the fees to the Arch- 
bishop's servants were 2s. to th^ yeoman of the wine cellars. 
Is. to the butler, and Is. to the porter. They had travelled 
from York to Bishopthorpc by water, and 2s. were paid to the 
mariners for their pains, and Is. 4:d. to the haler. The ladies 
were attended by the Mace-bearer. 

In the year 1608, when Alderman Bobert Myers was Lord 
Mayor, he received intimation that the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg was travelling northwards, and had arrived at Newburgh 
on a visit. Two of the Chamberlains were dispatched to 
Newburgh to inquire when the Duke would come to York. 
As soon as the Duke arrived at the city he was invited to 
dine with the Lord Mayor at his house on the 7th of October, 
and was most hospitably entertained at the expense of the 
Corporation. The banquet and wine cost them 221, ITs. lOd. 
The wine consisted of 18 gallons of " Clarred " wine,* and 
14 gallons of Rhenish and sack. Among the delicacies of 
the dessert was one March payne with sugar-work and 
comfits, preserved cherries and barberries, togetlier with dry 

* Wine sweetened and seasoned with sugar and mace. 
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Bucket and marmalade, 41 65. lid. From an entry in the 
city house-book, 4th October, 1608, it appears that the 
Prince of Wirtemberg was expected to be in York on the 6th 
of October, 1608, and that it was the King's pleasure he 
should receive all honour and courtesy in all places by which 
he was to pass. The Corporation were further informed that 
the same " hath been done in all good towns in England and 
Scotland," and " that he hath received honour and been en- 
treated either to dinner or a banckett^" 

In November 1612 the Lady Mayoress and Aldermen's 
ladies waited upon Lady Sheffield at the Manor, and presented 
her with — 

6 sugar loaves, fine, weighing 56^ lbs., at 18e?. a pound, 4:1. 4:8, M. ; 
mace and cloyes, Gc?.; marmalade, 5 lbs. 6 oz., at 1 9 c?. a pound, 
88. 6d.; 1 gallon and 1 quart of seke, 5*.; 2 gallons and 1 quart 
of clarret and white wine, 2s. 6d. ; 1 pottel and 1 quart of Ehenish, 
35.; cinnamon water, 6rf. ; 4 dozen sugar cakes, 5s. 4:d. — Total, 
5Z. 105. Id. 

Li September 1614 Lord Sheffield returned to York, after 
a long absence at Court. On the 17th of that month the Cor- 
poration agreed that he should be met at Bootham Bar, and 
welcomed, and presented with a butt of sack and half a tun 
of Gascoigne wine. 

Lord Sheffield retained the high offices of Lord President 
and Lord Lieutenant from 1603 to 1619, and during that 
long period his hospitality was exercised on numerous occa- 
sions to the civic authorities, who did not fail from time to 
time to oflPer their customary tribute to his Lordship in the 
form of a tun of Gascony wine. The Lady Mayoress and her 
ladies were equally attentive to Lady Sheffield. 

On August 9th, 1615, it was agreed that the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, Sheriffs, twenty-four, Chamberlains, and best 
Commoners, should meet the Lord Sheffield, Lord Lieutenant, 
and Lord President in the North parts, at Walmgate Bar, to 
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welcome his honour to the city, who hath been at London, 
and since his last being at this city within this year had all 
his three sons drowned and daughter deceased. 

1615, September 1st. The Corporation ordered a butt of 
sack and half a tun of Gascoyne wine to be given to my 
Lord Sheffield. 

1618, January 9. A butt of sack was given to the Lord 
Archbishop Matthews (15Z.), in respect of his love for this 
city, his Grace having bestowed upon Mr. Hooke,* the city 
preacher, a dignity in the Church. 

1st September, 1619. The Right Hon. Emanuel, Lord 
Scrope, Lord Lieutenant and Lord President in the North 
Parts, should have at his coming to this city a butt of sack 
and half a tun of Qtiscoyne wine. 

May 1629. A tun of claret wine, as a gift from this city, 
to be presented to Samuel, now Lord Archbishop of York, on 
his first coming here, 1st July, 1629. 

August 17, 1631. Lord Viscount Wentworth, Lord Presi- 
dent, to be gratified with 40 chaldrons of coals, to be provided 
and delivered at the Manor shore for 12s. per chaldron. 

21st September, 1632. A butt of sack well rackt to be 
presented to Bichard,t Lord Archbishop of York, as a token 
of this city's love unto him. A deputation to ride to Bishop- 
thorpe and to welcome his Grace thither, and present their 
loves to him. 

* 1615, October llth. The Lord Sheffield recommends Mr. Hooke as city 
preacher. Henry Hooke was collated Archdeacon of York, June 3rd, 1617. 
t Richard Neile died in York, October 31, 1640. 
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LUXURIES.— TEA AND COFFEE. 

|EW household words are more familiar to us than 
these 1 From the palace of the Sovereign to the 
hovel of the poorest of her subjects "the cups 
that cheer and not inebriate" are now in daily use, and form 
an important — nay, it may be called an indispensable — ^part of 
the ordinary diet of the people of England. 

The introduction of these refreshing and wholesome beve- 
rages, and their gradual substitution for drinks of a pernicious 
tendency, have exercised an influence upon the moral and 
social habits of our fellow-countrymen of incalculable value ; 
and it may not be deemed irrelevant or uninteresting if I 
attempt to trace the history of their adoption in our own 
localiiy. 

Two of the earliest of the English travellers in the East 
were connected with York. George Sandys, one of the sons 
of Edwyn Sandys, Archbishop of York in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, was bom in the palace of Bishopthorpe in the year 
1577. He was at Constantinople in the year 1610, and 
published an account of his travels in 1615. Describing the 
habits of the Turks he says: "Although they be destitute 
of taverns they have their coffa-houses, which sometimes 
resemble them. There sit they chattering most of the day, 
and sippe of a drinke called cofia (from the berry it is made 
of), in little china dishes, as hot as they can suffer it, black as 
soot, and tasting not much unlike it (why not that black 
broth which was in use among the Lacedemonians ?), which 
helpeth, as they say, digestion, and procureth alacrity." 

Sir Thomas Herbert, a native of York, visited Asia in the 
year 1628. His description of the habits of the Persians 
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contains this passage: "'Twixt meales, which are three a 
day, at eight, twelve, and four, they meet often in houses like 
our taverns, where is vendible wine, arack, sherbet^ tobacco 
suckt through water by long canes or pipes issuing from a 
boule or round vessel. They spit but seldom (the Jewes 
less), and that liquor which most delights them is coffa, or 
coho, a drink brewed out of the Stygian lake — ^black, thick, 
and bitter, distrained from berries of that quality, though 
thought good and very wholesome. They say it expels 
melancholy, purges choler, begets mirth, and is an excellent 
concoction.'' The first edition of Sir Thomas Herbert's 
Travels was published in 1634. 

It is obvious that neither of these travellers was so much 
smitten with the charms of the beverage he thus describes as 
to be induced either to use it himself or recommend it to 
others, when he returned to his own country. 

It is said that early in the seventeenth century, before 
Sandys had set out on his travels, the enterprising Dutch 
merchants, who seem at this period to have monopolized the 
commerce of the East, had brought into Holland coiBFee from 
Arabia and tea from India ; yet it is certain that neither one 
nor the other was known in England until the time of the 
Commonwealth. From the ordinary chronologies we learn 
that in London the first coiBFee-house was opened in 1652, the 
University of Oxford having had one two years previously. 

There is no doubt that tea as a beverage was about that 
time as well known as coffee ; but, from the extreme rarity 
and consequent high price of the Chinese leaf, the Arabian 
berry was much more in popular request, and on that account 
the places of public resort, where both tea and coffee as bever- 
ages were sold, received the denomination of coffee-shops or 
coffee-houses. 

The earliest known advertisement by a seller and retailer of 
tea and coffee is contained in a single sheet or broadside pre- 

T 2 
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served in the British Museum, which was probably printed in 
the year 1657 or 1658. By this advertisement, or hand-bill, 
Thomas Garway (who was the founder of the coffee-house in 
Exchange Alley, London, still in existence, and well known as 
(Jarraway's Coffee-house) gives notice to all persons of emi- 
nency and quality, gentlemen and others, who have occasion 
for tea in leaf, that he has tea to sell from 16s. to 50«. the 
poimd; and, moreover, that such as would have coffee in 
powder, or the berries undried, or chocolate, might be supplied 
by him to their content. The advertiser prefaces his announce- 
ment with a brief sketch of the natural history of the tea-plant, 
and a flourishing description of the particular virtues of the 
drink made from it, to which, in the style of a modern quack 
medicine advertisement, haascribes the power of curing all 
diseases " that the flesh is heir to." 

He tells us that the excellences of this leaf and drink are 
manifest from the high esteem and use of it, especially in late 
years, among the physicians and knowing men in France, 
Italy, and Holland, and other parts of Christendom ; and in 
England it had been sold in the leaf for 6Z., and sometimes as 
high as 10/. the pound weight, and that until the year 1657 it 
had only been used as a regalia in high entertainments, and 
as presents to princes and grandees. He says that he pur- 
chased a quantity of tea, and was the first who publicly sold it 
in leaf and drink, and that his house in Exchange Alley was 
much resorted to by very many noblemen, physicians, mer- 
chants, and gentlemen of quality to drink the drink thereof. 

We must conclude that the beverages of tea and coffee had 
made rapid progress in public favour when we find that two 
or three years after the publication of Grarway's advertisement 
the consumption of them was sufficiently large to induce the 
Legislature to make them the subjects of taxation. 

By one of the first Acts of Parliament passed after the 
Restoration of King Charles II. an excise duty was imposed 
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of 4d. per gallon upon every gallon of coflfee, and Sd. upon 
every gallon of chocolate, sherbet, and tea, made and sold, such 
duty to be paid by the makers. 

Ten years afterwards these duties were increased to 6d. per 
gallon upon coflfee, and Is. per gallon upon tea, chocolate, and 
sherbet. 

Notwithstanding the heavy duties thus imposed upon tea 
and coffee, the love of these beverages and the number of 
places where they were made and sold, and the habit of 
resorting to such places, increased so enormously that they 
were regarded by the suspicious Government of that day as 
places where the disaffected met and spread scandalous reports 
respecting the conduct of the King and his Ministers. During 
the administration of Lord Arlington, in 1675, the Judges 
were consulted as to the expediency of recalling the licences 
of the coffee-houses, and it was their solemn opinion that, 
" although upon the main they thought the retailing of coffee 
might be an innocent trade, yet, as it was used to nourish 
sedition, spread lies, and scandalise great men and the like, it 
might also be a common nuisance." Fortified by the opinion 
of the Judges of the land, the Government issued a proclama- 
tion for the suppression of all the coffee-houses in London. 
But they soon discovered that they had made a great mistake, 
and a few days afterwards they suspended the proclamation 
under the pretext that the revenue would be injured by thus 
diminishing the consumption of excisable articles. Conse- 
quently the coffee-houses, as well as their frequenters, con- 
tinued to increase and multiply ; and Lord Macaulay tells us 
that, during the latter years of King Charles II., they " might 
not improperly have been called a most important political 
institution." 

It is not to be supposed that, whilst the people of London 
thus indulged in the use of the novel and agreeable beverages 
of tea and coffee, and in the pleasures and advantages of 
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resorting to coffee-houses to drink, the inhabitants of the 
aristocratic metropolis of the North would be content to 
remain long without partaking of the same luxuries. 

At York there must have been several coffee-houses at least 
as early as the Restoration. An antiquarian friend has kindly 
favoured me with notices, furnished by the register-books of 
the parish of St. MichaeUe-Belfrey, of the persons called 
coffee-men, who lived in that parish as early as the year 1666. 
Henry Armestead, the coffee-man in Stonegate, died in 
October 1668, and Charles Famell, the coffee-man, had 
children baptized in the parish between 1666 and 1671. The 
appellation coffee-men doubtless indicates that these persons 
were at that time the keepers of coffee-houses or coffee-shops. 
In the year 1669 Doctor Robert Wittie, an eminent physician, 
who lived in the city at that period, published one of the many 
curious books of which he was the author. It is entitled 
Pyrologia Mimicay or an Answer to Hydrohgia Chymica of 
William Simpson ; and in the preface he speaks of the coffee- 
houses of York, not as if they were of recent introduction, but 
in a tone of familiarity as places of frequent and common 
resort. 

In that whimsical poem, ITie Praise of Yorkshire AUy 
written by Ghorge Meriton (a son of Dr. Gfeorge Meriton, 
Dean of York from 1617 to 1624), the author enumerates the 
various kinds of liquor he had drunk, and among them he 
mentioned tea, coffee, and chocolate (and also laced coffee, 
which means, I presume, that the coffee was mixed with some 
stronger liquid). And he says : 

Of all these liqaors I have had no scant; 

And several others, bat none do I find 

Like hmnming Northern ale to please my mind. 

From this poem, which was published in 1685, we learn 
the name and locality of one of the coffee-houses then existing 
in York. The poet and his friends were travelling from town 
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to town in Yorkshire in search of good ale, and from Easing- 
wold, a place much celebrated for the excellence of its tap, 
they came to our antient city; and 

When they to York were come, they roved aboat 
From honse to hoase to find sach nectar ont 
As they had tasted last. At length they heard, 
At Parker's Coffee-house i' th' Minster Yard, 
They several sorts of strong ale there would find. 
Some of which ale would surely please their mind. 

I have not met with a specific notice of any other coffee 
house in York at this period. 

We know that houses of public entertainment were there 
pretty numerous, and we cannot doubt that some of the better 
class of them were coffee-houses, where the beverages of tea 
and coffee would be the refreshment most in request. 

That long before the close of the seventeenth century tea in 
the leaf and coffee in the berry were sold by some of the 
merchants and tradesmen of York is equally probable. The 
mercers and toymen imported their goods direct from Holland, 
and there can be no doubt that these were among the articles 
of luxury brought to our city from the Continent, as soon as 
any demand arose for them. 

You will remember that our English East India Company 
did not open a direct intercourse with China until the year 
1678, and for several years the quantity of tea they imported 
from thence was comparatively small. 

The fiscal measures adopted immediately after the Bevolution 
did not contribute to encourage their consumption. By an Act 
passed in the first year of William and Mary, instead of taxing 
the beverages of tea and coffee, a duty of 5«. per pound was 
imposed upon tea in the leaf, of Is. per pound upon coffee in 
the berry (and 8L 8s, per hundredweight upon cocoa-nuts). 
This enormous duty upon tea was soon discovered to operate as 
an absolute prohibition of its use, and two or three years after- 
wards the Legislature had to retrace its steps. An Act of Par- 
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liament, passed in 1692, acknowledges the fact of these duties 
being so excessive, that, since they were imposed, few of the 
articles so heavily taxed had been entered at the Custom-house ; 
and at one stroke the duties were lopped down to 1«. per 
pound upon tea and chocolate and 6d, per pound upon coflFee. 
The reduction of duty was attended with its invariable conse- 
quence, an increased consumption of the article relieved from 
taxation. 

The illustrious poet of the reign of Queen Anne, in his 
exquisite poem The Rape of the Locky which was written in 
1711, has recorded the fact that tea and coflfee were then 
fashionable beverages of the Sovereign and her Court, and in 
great favour with the higher classes of society. Who does not 
remember the opening lines of the third canto? 

Close by those meads, for ever crown'd with flow'rs, 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising tow'rs, 
There stands a structure of majestic frame, 
Which from the neighbouring Hampton takes its name. 
Here Britain's statesmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants and of nymphs at home ; 
Here thou, great Anna I whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea. 

He thus elaborately introduces — m 

For lo 1 the board with cups and spoons is crown'd. 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round ; 
On shining altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp, the fiery spirits blaze : 
From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 
VHiile China's earth receives the smoking tide. 
At once they gratify their scent and taste. 
And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 

Coffee, which makes the politician wise. 

And see thro' all things with his half -shut eyes. 

The heroine of the poem, lamenting the loss she had sus- 
tained by the rape of her love-lock, bursts into this pathetic 
denunciation : 
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For ever curs'd be this detested day 
Which snatch'd my best, my fav'rite curl away ! 
Happy 1 ah, ten times happy, had I been, 
If Hampton Court these eyes had neyer seen I 
Oh I had I rather, nnadmir*d, remained 
In some lone isle or distant Northern land. 
Where the gilt chariot neyer marks the way, 
Where none learn Ombre, none e'er taste Bohea ! 
There kept my charms conceaPd from mortal eye. 
Like roses that in deserts bloom and die. 

Hence we learn that the beverage made from the tea called 
Bohea was one of the rarer luxuries of aristocratic life. 

In our part of the kingdom, at the time of the accession of 
the House of Hanover, tea was the ordinary breakfast beve- 
rage of ladies, and of the more refined of the other sex. A 
comedy, entitled Tlie Northern Heiress^ or the Humours of 
Yorky was represented upon the stage both in London and in 
this ciiy in the year 1716. The name of the author was Mary 
Davys, the daughter of a clergyman, and a writer of some 
little note in her day. She was present at the first perform- 
ance of her comedy at York, and must have been personally 
acquainted with many of its inhabitants. Some of the scenes 
of her drama give us a curious picture of the manners and 
habits of the society of York in the early part of the last 
century, and, making due allowance for a little exaggeration 
and high colouring, we cannot doubt that the sketch is toler- 
ably accurate. In the second act my Lady Ample, whose 
niece Isabel is the Northern heiress, the heroine of the play, 
is entertaining at breakfast a party of city ladies, consisting of 
my Lady Swish, my Lady Cordivant, and my Lady Greasy, 
who are indebted for their titles to the circumstance of their 
husbands having served the office of Lord Mayor of York. 
The breakfast set before the party is composed of hot ale and 
ginger, butter, rolls, a huge Cheshire cheese, and a plate of 
drunken toast In the course of conversation one of the party 
indulges in a sarcastic remark upon a friend of the hostess. 
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who immediately rebukes her by saying : " Nay, ladies, if you 
introduce scandal, you invade the rights of the tea-table ; and, 
since you will have none of the liquor, pray let's have none of 
the talk." Thus we discover that the alliance of tea and 
scandal is by no means of modem date. 

Before the conclusion of the breakfast the heiress, Miss 
Isabel, joins the party, and, addressing the city ladies, she 
asks, "Will any of you drink a dish of tea this morning?'* 
To this invitation my Lady Greasy, upon whose unrefined 
manners and conversation much of the humour of the drama 
turns, replies : " No, Miss Isabel, no ; we are for none of your 
far-fetched liquors. Tea! what is it good for but to swill 
one's guts, scald the teeth out, and never warm the heart 
No, I thank you ; we are for none of your tea." Upon this 
the young lady observes: "I doubt. Madam, you are not 
sociable if you don't drink tea. I am sure you are in a neigh- 
bourhood where they drink a great deal." A few minutes 
afterwards a jolly Yorkshire knight. Sir Jeffrey Hearty, is 
introduced. He is delighted to see the substantial fare of 
which the city ladies have been partaking. " Aye," says he, 
" this is like the good old-fashioned way of housekeeping. I 
expected to have found you all set round a table no bigger 
than a pasteboard, and not much stronger, by my troth I with 
a parcel of little crocks that hold no more than a girl would 
drink before her sweetheart." He and Lady Greasy then 
commence a fierce attack upon the novel practice of tea- 
drinking. " Truly, Madam," Sir Jeffrey says, " the women 
in this age mind nothing but their pleasure, and study how to 
consume their husband's money." " Rise at noon," says her 
ladyship; "dine at night," chimes in Sir Jeffrey; "go to 
bed in the morning," rejoins my lady. "As soon as they're 
up," says Sir JeflSrey, " they call Jenny to hang on the tea- 
kettle, and bring them in a clean starch'd muslin apron. 
When the tea's ready, they sit down and eat and drink till 
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they're ready to burst, and then their husbands or fathers 
must pity them because they can eat no dinners." 

We may fairly conclude that the practice of tea-drinking was 
pretty generally adopted in the provinces by the families of the 
upper circles at the time when Mrs. Mary Davys produced 
these somewhat free sketches of the manners of our city ladies. 

The beneficial effects upon the social and personal habits of 
the people, produced by the substitution of the beverages of 
tea and coffee for intoxicating drinks, is apparent, although by 
slight indications, even from the earliest period of their intro- 
duction. Dr. Chamberlayne, in his known work, Anglia 
Notitiaj or the present State of England^ which was first pub- 
lished in 1667, accuses the English of having " brought with 
them the foul vice of drunkenness when they returned from 
serving in the Netherlands ; but," he says, " at present there 
is generally less excess in drinking (especially about London 
since the use of coffee) than heretofore." 

In 1678 a young Englishman of quality, writing from Paris 
to a relative of rank and wealth in England, compliments him 
upon his hospitality, and tells him that he is apt to remember 
him oftener than some others of his friends whose buttery 
hatch is not so open, and who call for tea instead of pipes and 
bottles after dinner — a base unworthy Indian practice, which 
(he adds) " I must ever admire your most Christian family 
for not admitting." The condemnation by this flippant young 
gentleman of what he terms " the base unworthy Indian 
practice" of drinking tea after dinner shows us that there 
were some Christian families at that time which had the good 
taste to prefer it to the use of tobacco and strong drinks. 

For a long time tea-drinking was regarded as an effeminate 
habit, only adapted for the gentler sex, or worthy of being 
patronised by the poet 

The Muses' friend, tea, does our fancy aid, 
Repress those vapours which the head invade. 
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Thus sings the poet Waller, who in the lines he addressed 

to Catherine of Portugal, the Queen of Charles II., upon the 

subject of the tea which her Majesty had commended, praises 

its virtues still more highly : 

Venus her myrtle, Phcebus has his bays ; 
Tea both excels, which she vouchsafes to praise. 
The best of Queens and best of herbs we owe 
To that bold nation which the way did show 
To the fair region where the sun does rise. 

Even subsequently to the Revolution tea continued to be 

looked upon as more pecuh'arly a lady's beverage. In Tom 

Durfey's burlesque poem, called Colin's Walk through London 

and Westminster^ which was published in 1690, a lady, 

describing the habits of her sex in those profligate times, 

admits that if in private, when men were not present, they 

indulged in stronger potations, — 

Yet, amongst strangers, 'tis our way 
To riot with a dish of tea. 

In a work, descriptive of the manners of London in the 
year 1700, a cask of cold tea is mentioned as a suitable 
present to a magistrate's lady, by the way of bribe, that she 
may influence his worship to grant a licence for a coffee- 
house. I presume we may infer from this circumstance that 
at that time tea, as a drink, was kept in casks to be drawn off 
in small quantities like wine or ale from time to time as it was 
called for, and then heated for use. 

But tea and coffee drinking had many enemies, and its 
progress was much impeded by various opposing influences. 

As early as the year 1 663 the profligate press of the Resto- 
ration issued many foul and scurrilous pamphlets, intended 
to ridicule and discourage the use of these harmless and 
refreshing drinks. In one of these tracts a dialogue is intro- 
duced between two medical practitioners, Mr. Purge and Mr. 
Antidote. They enter a coffee-house where a number of 
persons are enjoying the Indian liquor, as they call it : 
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" Do you see, Mr. Purge," says Mr. Antidote, " how it takes 
with them. I shall have employment enough, for I know it is the 
only liquor in the universe to fill the body with diseases : it dries 
up the brains, putrifies the blood, shrinks up the sinews, nerves, 
and arteries, and corrodes upon every part of the body, that I am 
sure to have patients enow infected to fill my coflFers." 

'Tis of a berry men this liqaor make, 
Which is transported from the Stygian lake ; 
It makes a Christian blacker far within 
Than ever was the negro's outward skin. 

These lines may serve as a specimen of numberless verses 
written in a similar strain during the reign of the second 
Charles. 

Even Dr. Martin Lister, Queen Anne's physician, a man of 
acuteness and acquirements in advance of his age, in his 
Journey to Paris in 1698, thus speaks of the liquors of coflfee 
and tea : 

Mighty things are said of these drinks, according to the humour 
and fancy of the drinkers. I rather believe they are permitted by 
God's providence for the lessening the number of mankind by 
shortening life, as a sort of silent plague. 

The learned doctor was doubtless an eminent physician and 
a distinguished naturalist, but we may be permitted to dispute 
the soundness of his historical knowledge when he tells us that 
the old Romans took their tea and chocolate after a full meal, 
and that Cicero told his friend Atticus that Caesar, when he 
resolved to be free and eat and drink heartily, prepared for 
himself his chocolate and tea, to be used by way of an emetic. 

By degrees all prejudices and antipathies have been over- 
come, and it is our happiness to live in times when the aboli- 
tion of monopoly and the diminution of taxation have brought 
these invaluable beverages into universal use in English 
families of every class, as common and constant articles of 
diet, the comfort and wholesome refreshment equally of the 
rich and the poor. 
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*^ There can be no doubt," says a popular historical writer, 
" that the consumption of intoxicating drinks has declined in 
this country within the last century and a half, one obvious 
cause of the change being the vastly extended substitution of 
tea and coffee, beverages which were scarcely known to the 
mass of the people at the close of the seventeenth century." 

The love of intoxicating drinks, and its unfailing attendant 
crime, are still rife in the land ; but it is appalling to imagine 
what the state of society would now have been but for the 
providential introduction of the bland and unirritating bever- 
ages of tea and coffee. The demon of intemperance has 
already quailed beneath their benign influence. May we not 
hope that, in due time, he will be utterly overcome ? 



The lives of the following persons who are mentioned in 
the preceding pages were printed by Mr. Davies as follows: — 

Marmaduke Bawdon, Pavement Printed for the Camden 
Society, 1863. 

Christopher Brook, Pavement. Printed for the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society, 1872. 

Pope and his Maternal Ancestors, Pavement. Printed for 
John Russell Smith, 1869. 

Sir Thomas Herbert, Petergate. Printed for the Yorkshire 
Archaeological and Topographical Journal. 

Sir Martin Lister, St. Helen's. Printed for the Yorkshire 
Archaeological and Topographical Journal. 

Dr. Burton, Blake Street. Printed for the Yorkshire 
Archaeological and Topographical Journal. 

Francis Drake, St. Martin's, Coney Street Printed for the 
Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical Journal. 

The Fawkes's of York, St Michael le Belfry. Printed by 
J. B. and J. G. Nichols. 
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THE CITY AND SUBUEBS. 



A. 

Aldwark, 87 

Andrewgate, (Uicu Ketmangergate, 35 

Assembly (or Burlington) Rooms, 19, 20 

B. 

Baggergate, 107, 108, 113 
Barker (or Harlot) Hill, 89 
Barker Tower, 192 
Bars:— 

Fishergate, 205 
Micklegate, 117-125 
Beddem, 36 
Bennetts Place, 38 
Billiard Rooms, 24 
Blake Street, 17, 21 

(Little), 15 

Blossom Street, Ploxamgate, Plughs- 

waingate, 106, 107 
Bookbinders' Alley, 24 
Bootham, 6, 7 
Bridge, the Blue, 90 
Bridge, Old Ouse, 194-204 
Browney Dike, 89 
Burton (or Chapel) Lane, 6 
Burton (or Lady) Mill, 7 
Burton Stone, 8 



Gastlegate, 76 
Castlegate Postern, 81 
Gastlegate Postern Lane, 80 
Castle Hill, 80 
Castle Mills, 90, 91 
Chapels: — 

Bishop Scrope's, 114 

St. William's, 196 
Churches : — 

All Saints, Pavement, 246 

St. Egidius, 12, 18 

Christ-church (or Holy Trinity), 35 



Churches (cont.) :— 

St. Elene in Werkdyke, 87 

St. Mary, Castlegate, 16 

St. Nicholas, 129 

St. Olave, 13 

St. Wilfrid, 47 
Cliflford's Tower, 82, 83 
Cock-pit, 9 

Common Hall. See Guildhall 
Coney Street, 49-57 
Conyngstrete (Aid), alias Lendinge, 47 
Cuckold's Corner, 25 
Cumberland Row, 2dn 

D. 

Davygate, 25, 26 
Davy (or Lardiner) Hall, 26 
Dringhouses, 92-97 
Duke's Gildhall, 36 
Duke's Place, 189 
Duncombe Place, 15 

P. 

Feasegate, 32, 83 
Fetter (or Felter) Lane, 33, 188 
Ficteles (or Footless) Lane, 46 
Finkle Street (or Mucky Peg Lane), 32 
Finkie Street (Back Lendal), 46 
Friars' Walls (or Kmg's Staith), 79 
Fulford, 17 

G. 

Gallows, The, 99 
Gallows (or White) House, 101 
Galmhawlith, 6 
Gent's House, 22 
Giliygate, 12, 13 
Girdlergate, 84 
Goodramgate, 36 
Gregory Lane, 167 
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Guildhall (or the Common Hall), 29, 

49-52 
Guilds :— 

St. George, 82 

St. Christopher and St. George, 50, 
51 



Hall:— 

Merchant Tailors', 37 
Harlot (or Barker) Hill, 89 
Haymarket, 35 
Herbmarket, 245, 246 
Hertergate, 76-78 
Hob (or Yorky's) Moor, 97-99 
Hospitals or Guilds: — 

St. Christopher, 50 

Ingram's (or L^dy Irwin's), 8 

St. George, 50 

St. Katherine, 105 

St. Leonard, 18n, 46 

Old Maids', 10 

St. Thomas, 108-118 
Hotels. 8m Inns 
Hyng-brig Postern, 190 

I. 

Inns, or Hotels : — 

Black Swan, 70 

Bull, 70 

Cross Keys, 51 

Dragon, 17 

Ettridge's, \%n 

Falcon, 140 

George (Coney Street), 68-70 

Gibson's, ISti 

Rose, 70 

White Swan, 36 

York Tavern, 25, 26 
Ispyn (or Spen) Lane, Ispyngate, 35 



Jersey House, 91 

Jewbury, 3, 40, 41 

Jubbergate (Jou-brette gate), 82, 72-74 

Judges^ House, Lendal, 48 » 

Judges' Lodgings (old), 72 

K. 

Ket-manger-gate, 35 
Knavesmire, 95-97 



LaLding, St. Leonard's, 47 
Lardiner (or Davy) Hall, 26-28 
Lendal, 47-52 



Lendal (Back), 46 

Lendal Bridge, 15?^ 

Lendal (or St. Leonard's) Hill, 46 

Lendinge (aXica Ould Conny) Strete, 47 

Lopp Lane, 14, 15, 17 

Lord Mayors' Walk, 18 



Mansion House, The, 52-54 
Market Cross, Pavement, 250 
Maiygate, 9-11 
Marygate End, 12 
Masham House, 14 
Micklegate, 129-194 
Minster Gates (High), 14 

(Low), 14, 24 



Mint Yard, 240 
Mount, The, 104, 105 
Mucky Peg Lane, 32 
Museum Street, 46 

N. 
Nes^gate, 75 

Newbiggin, alias Jellygate, 18 
Newgate, 38-85 
New Street, 26, 29 
New Walk, 89 
Nunneiy, The, 108 

0. 

Otter-holmes, The, 90 
Ousegate (High), 217-226 
(Low), 216 



Pageant Green, 130 
Patrick's Pool, 33, 34 
Pavement, 207-212, 225-251 
Petergate (High), 13, 14 
(Low), 22 



Posterns : — 

North Street (or Barker TowerV 
192 ' 

St. Leonard's, 192 

Skeldergate, 190 
Priories: — 

Augustines, 51 

Holy Trinity, 130-188 
Pyke-garth, The, 260 



R. 



Ratton Row, 130 
Riding School, 246 



St. Helen's Square, 21, 25 
St. Mary's Abbey, 6 
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Salthole Greces, 204 

Soarcroft, 113 

Silver Street, 32, 33 

Skeldergate, 188-190 

Spen (or Ispyn) Lane, 35 

Spurriergate, 49, 74, 209 

Staith, The King's, 204-206 

Star Court (or Starthwaite Lane), 32 

Staynegate Landing, 25 

Stonegate, 14, 23 

(Little), 26 

Sugar House, 205 
Sweep Lane, 32 
Swinegate, 26, 34 

T. 
Taiinere^ Moat, 193 



Tanner Row, 192 

Thief Lane, 108 

Three Crane Lane, 32, 33 

Thrusgate, Thrus Lane, 76-78 

Thursday Market, 29-31 

Thursday Market Cross, 82 

Toft (or Pageant) Green, 130 

Toll-booth. 30 

Tyburn, 101-104 

Tyburn Lane, 101 

W. 

Water Lane, First (or Kergate), 76 

— Middle (or Thrus Lane), 

76,77 
Par (or Friargate), 76 



U 
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Alan the Sparrier, 209 

Albany, Duke of, 259 

Albemarle, Earl of, 94 

Allen, Jan., 15 

Alne, Will, de, 196 

Anne, Mrs. Geo., 139 

Appleyard, Dor., 72»; laab., 72»; John, 

72»; Marg.,72; Tho.. 72 
Armetstead, Hen., the Coffee-man, 278 
Armourer, liewis the, 209 
Arundell, Will., 103, 125 
Ash. Eliz., 233ti ; Rob., 233» 
Ashenden, Dr., 173 
A-kwith. Rob., 85 
Atkinson, Jaa., 11 ; Mr., 21 
Audus, Anne, 181» ; John, 181» 
Aurifaber, Hen., 209 

B. 

Backhouse, Jas., 140 

Bacon, Lord, 178 

Baker, Alex, the, 209 

Baldock, Nic, 35 

Bank*., Alice, 209n ; Tho., 209» 

Barber, Jas., 71 n; Mr., 71 

Barker, •, 167 

Baron, Dor., 233»; Will., 233» 

Barrington, Sir Tho., 166 

Barstow, Mr., 100 

Bartendale. John, 101 

Bartrame, Tho., 76» 

Barwick, Mary, 59 ; Rob . 69^, 230^; 

Sir Rob., 69, 215, 216, 230; Lady 

Ursula, 230 
Bathurst, Chas., 167. 168 ; Frances, 168 ; 

Dr. John, 168 ; Theodore, 167 
Bayne, Fras., 86n, .« tt 

Baynes, Adam, 48«; Emma, 48w,; Hen., 

48 ; Martha, 48» 
Bayock, Mary, 35 
Bealby, Mrs., 105 
Bean, Beane, John. 182. 186 ; Mary, 

184,186.187; Mr., 183, 184; Tho., 

182n 



Beaumont, Yisot., 269 

Beckwith, Gath., 241n ; Eliz., 241n ; 

Frances, 241 n; Frances-Emma, 241n ; 

Josiah, 241 ; Mr., 246 ; Ray, 241 ; 

Stephen, 241; Tho., 238, 240, 

241 i Will., 242», 267 ; , 89, 

204 
Bedford, Duke of, 120 
Bedingfield, fam. of, 139 
Bellwood, Mary, 146; Serg., 146 
Belt, Leon., 2i2n ; Mary, 242n ; Sir 

Rob., 242 ; Sir Will., 242 
Bempton, John, 193 ; Will., 196 
Benetson, John, 191 
Best, Rob., 264, 265 
Bethell, Sir Walt., 168 ; Dr. Will^ 168, 

169 
Bewley, Robt., 63» 
Bewyk, Will., 81 
Bilbowe, John, 63 
Bingley, Lord, 146 
Birkbie, Jas., 85 
Blackaller, Rob., 104 
Blackburn, Nich., 146n 
Blake, Rob., 112 
Bluitt, Alderman, 18 
Bolton, Duke of, Chas., 14271 
Bonay. Will, de, 208» 
Bourchier, Barrington, 161, 162; Sir 

Barrington, 146; Bridget, 168; John 

145, 146, 169 ; Sir John, 146-162 ; 

Madam, 145, 146; Mrs., 169,170; 

Mildred, 146»; Ralph, 145 ; Thos., 

162 

Bower, , 139 

Bowles, Edw., 229, 230 ; Mr., 61» 

Boyle, Mr., 63 

Brathwayte, John, 31 ; Maria, 81 

Braytoft, John de, 90 

Brearey, Chr., 64», 66»; Eliz., 64»; 

fam. of, 180; Susan, 66»; Will., 

Bremesgrave, Ric. de, 206 

Bretegate, Brettegate, Elena de, 78» ; 

Nich. de, 73» 
Bridges, Rev. Jos., 68n 
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Brooke, Bridget, 62» ; Hen., 62»; 

Honor, 62n ; James, 69, 61, 62» ; 

Sir Jas., 61«. 62; Sir Job, 62n; 

John, 61 ; Mary, 62n ; Montague, 

62», 68 ; Mr., 68 ; PriacilU, 69, 61 ; 

Rob., 86 
Browne, George,176« ;Mr.,118. 114,116 
Buckingham. Duke of, 122, 189 ; Geo. 

Villiere, 69 
Bugthorpe, Nic. de, 212 
Burdekin, Mr., 242 
Burdett, Chas., 16 ; Sir Chas., 16 ; Sir 

Cha8.-Went worth, 17; Sir Chas.- 

Windham,16; Lady Eliz., 16; Eliz., 

17 ; film. of. 17, 139 ; Sir Fras., 16, 

16; Sir Hugh, 16; Lady Jane, 16 ; 

Jerome, 17 ; Lady Sarah, 16, 17 ; Sir 

Thos., 228 
Burghbrigg, Will, de, 210 
Burleigh, Burghley, Lady, 269, 270; 

Lord, Tho. Cecil, 269 
Burlington, Earl of, Rich., 20, 63, 166 
Burton, iam. of, 6 
Bushell, Hester, 141 ; Rob., 141 
Buxton, Anne, 243» ; John, 243» ; 

PhcBbe, 24391 ; Sam., 243 



Cahert, John, 228; Rev. Thos., 228- 

232 
Cambridge, Countess of, 269; Earl of, 

Rich., 118 
Campleshon, Thos., 107 
Candeler, Will, the, 209 
Cappe, Rev. Newcome, 244 
Carbett, Rio., 96 
Carlisle, Bishop of, 11 ; Earl of, 149, 

244 
Carpenter, Mr., 172 
Carter, John, 202 
Carum, John, 30 
Cave, Hen., 187; Mr., 86, 70 
Cavendish, Hen., 22 
Cawood, Will., 120 
Cecilia the Skinner, 209 
Cerf, Adam le, 7Zn 
Chaloner, Rich, the, 209 
Chancellor, Rich., 264 
Chapman, John, 60n ; Matilda, 60^ ; 

Thos., 60, 61 
Charles L, King, 9, 149, 160, 161, 168, 

216 
Charles II., King, 16, 69 
Childers, John W., 222n ; Thos., 222 
Clark, Sir W. S., 181 
Clarke, Sam., 63 
Clifford, Lady de, 269 
Clifton, Sir Gervase, 165 



Clough, Frances, 69 ; John, 16 ; Mr., 

69 
Coke. Sir John, 161-168 
Comyns, Mr. Justice, 236 
ConoUy, Will., 123 

Conyngham, Countess, 168 ; Earl, 168 
Cook, John, 209 
Cooper. Rev. Thos., 2389i 
Coppersmith, Will., 209 
Comeille, fam. of, 189 
Cottington, Lord, 161 
Craven, Joh., 196 ; Mr., 200 
Croft, Chr., 214 ; Sir Chr., 214, 216 ; 

Sir John, 216 ; Yen. Jas., 216 ; A<lm. 

Will, 216 
Crompton, Misses, 138, 140, 146, 163 
Croesley, Sir John, 136 
Cumberland, Duke of. Will., 29n ; Earl 

of, 86 ; Fras., 266 ; Geo., 266n 
Cuthbert, Rob., 127 



Dade, Mr., 62n 

Dale, Adam, 217, 226 

Dallaway, Mr., 170, 174, 177 

Dalton, Sir Will., 146 

Danby, Abstrupus, 139 

D'Arcy, Sir Conyers, 168, 214 

Darley, Alice, 68 ; Eliz., 68 ; John, 68, 

69. 60 ; Mary, 69 ; Sir Ric, 166 
Davy, Rob., 143 
Dawes, Sir Daroy. 168 ; Lady, 168-170 ; 

Sir Will , 148, 168 
Dawnay, fam. of, 146 
Dawson, Bertram, 76; Eliz., 68a, 

Hannah, 68»; John. 243; Kath., 

76ii ; Martha, 48» ; Ric, 48fi ; Tho.; 

6871, 76a 
Dealtry, Dr., 48 ; Eliz., 48n ; Rev. 

Hen., 48'A ; John, 48 
Deincourt, Lady Alice, 96 
Denmark, Prince Geo. of, 141, 142 
Denton. Mr. Justice, 236 
Derwentwater, Earl of, 1 64 
Dickinson, Chr., 242 ; John, 242» ; Sir 

Tho., 221, 242a 
Dobson, Will., 80», 89a 
Dodgson, Doggeson. John, 61 
Dods worth, Roger. 114 
Drake, Fras., 4, 6, 7, IS—pauim; 

Ric, 200 
Draper, Rob. le, 90a 
Drugger, Walt., 209 

Ducange, , 93 

Dudley, fam. of, 181 ; Robert, Earl of 

Leicester, 181 
Duffin, Mrs., 183 
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Ourhain, Bishop of, 259 ; Cuthb. Tun- 

sUll, 262 
Dyghton, John de, 30 

E. 

Earle, Giles, 145% ; Mrs., 145, 146 
Ellis, Barnard, 59, 230ii ; Frances, 59 ; 

Mary, 59, 230n 
Elwick, Edw., 170 ; John, 36 
Essex, Geo., 50n; Matilda, 50n 
Etty, John, l9l ; Mr., 89, 172; Will., 

172» 
Eure, Lord. Ralph, 270»; Will, 270n 
Exeter, Dean and Chapter of, 177 
Eymis, Thos., 60n 

F. 

Fairfax, Barwick, 142 ; Chas., 164.166 ; 
Ferdinando, Lord, 156, 157 ; Hen., 
Lord, 27, 28; Hester, 141; Lord, 
142, 171, 172, 174, 175, 219 ; Mary, 
142 ; Thos., 149, 218 ; Thos., Lord, 
29, 38ii, 69, 229; Sir Thos., 155; 
Tobias, 142» : Will., 212, 218 ; Sir 
Will., 141, 182 

Falconberge, Fauconberg, Lord, 164,259 

Famell, Gha., the Coffee-man, 278 

Fawcett, Geo,, Qin ; Isab., 6in ; Row- 
land, Q4n 

Fitzhugh, Lord, 121, 122 ; Rob., 120 

Fleming, Geo., 239 

Flemyng, WUl. le. J 17 

Fortescue, Sir John, 88, 259 

Fotheigill, Mich., 243 

Fountains, Abbat of, WilL, 198 

Fox, Wai., 196 

Fruiterer, Will, the, 209 

G. 

Gage, Mias, 139 

Gale, Roger, 93 

Gare, Rob. de, 41 

Garforth, Rev. Edm., 179 ; Will., 179» 

Gascoigne, Sir Will., 261 

Gatacre, Humph., 60»; Joyce, 60» 

Gaudin, Isab., 210n ; Nich., 2l0n 

Gaythome, Eliz., 57 ; Grace, 57 ; Rob., 

57 
Geggs, John, 76 
Gent, Thos., 22, 102— ;mm«w 
George III., King, 48, 178 
Gibbons, Grinlyng, 191 
Giles, Dr., 126 
Giles, Gvles, Hen, 141,170, 171, 173, 

174, 176, 176, 178 
Gilpin, Geo., 264, 265 
Gloucester, Duke of, Ric, 181, 132 



Godeshalye,Joh., 196 

Goldbeter, Hen. le, 209n 

Goodricke, Sir F. L. H., 188; Sir 

Harry-Jas., 138; Sir Hen., 188, 142», 

166 ; John. 10, 11 ; Sir John, 183, 

216 ; Sir Thos. F. H., 133 
Gower, Simon, 208 
Graves, Mr., 248, 244 
Gray, Eliz., 85 

Green, John, 188 ; Will., 188 
Gregoriwitch, Osep Napea, 263, 265 
Gregoxy, Thos., 225a, 226, 242>244 
Grey, Rob. de, 94; Sir Thos., 118; 

Walt, de, 94 
Guizot, M., 155 



Hague, Barnard, 179 

Halfpenny, Joseph, 187 

Hall, Emma, 48n; Fras., 48n; John, 185 

Halowes, Rob., Prior of the Holy Trinity, 

182 
Halsey, Joseph, 16 ; Sarah, 16 
Hamilton, the Marq. of, 215 
Hammond, Will., 83n 
Harolay, Andr., Earl of Carlisle, 117 
Hardwicke, Earls of, 181; Lord, 236 
Hardy, Duffus, 88 
Hargrove, Mr., 4, 18, 118, 176, 178 
Harrison, Ebenezer, 85; Jane, 16; John, 

16 ; Tho., 85 
Hartshorne, Mr., 88 
Harwood, Ric, 204 
Hawksworth, Sir Walt., 166 
Hay, Mr. Aid., 244; Nich., 127 
Headlam, Frances, 87n ; John, B7n ; 

Leon., 87n 
Hearon, Alderman, 76, 217, 225; Isab., 

76» ; John, 76n ; Mary, 76» ; Ric, 

76n, 226; Will. Hutchenson, 76m, 

226 
Hemsworth, Frank, 66 ; Mr., 6d ; Rob., 

66n; Susan, 66ii 
Herbert, Chr., 261 ; The, 251; Sir Tho., 

14 
Hertergate, Walt, de, 78» 
Hertford, Earl of. 182, 183 
Hessle, Andr. de, 73 
Hewley, Lady, 232 
Hill, Abraham, 62, 63 
Hindley, Hen., 21, 22, 23, 26 
Hodgson, Mr. Aid., 244 ; Rev. Tim., 

232 
Hoghton, Sir Will., 17 
Holbeck, Rob. de, 90 
Holford, Chas., 166 

Holroyd, Geo., 24 ; Sir Geo. Sowley, 25 
Holyoake, Mr., 133 
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Hooke, Hen., Arohd. of York, 273 

Hornby, Geo., 175 

Horseley, Harry, 126 

Horsm&n, Wm., 85 

Hosier, Giles the, 210 

Hoton, Tho., 17 

Hoveden, Rog. de, 40 

Howick, John, 35 

Hudson, Will., 240 

Huntingdon, Countess of, 269; Earl of, 

181, 192 ; Fras. Hastings, 268, 269 
Huse, Laur., 264, 265 
Hutchinson, WUl., 75, 76n, 226 
Hutton, Anne, 57n; Archbp., 269; 

Matth., 57n ; Tho., 57n ; Sir Tho., 

57n 
Hynche, Fras., 268 



Ingram, Sir Arth., 8, 216 
Ireby, Will, de, 191 
Ironmonger, Peter the, 209 



Jackson, Geo., 72n; Frances, 59; 

Marg., 72n ; Priscilla, 59, 61 ; 

Stephen, 59 ; Tho., 61, 62n ; Will., 

190 
James I., King, 255, 256 
James lY., King of Scotland^ 127 
Jameson, Tho., 51 
Jaques, Sir Rog., 219, 251 
Jenkins, Honor, 62n ; John, 62n ; 

Tobias, 142, 143, 224 
Johnson, John, 127 ; Peter, liOn 
Johnston, Chas., 165 
Jubb, Eliz., liOn ; Hen., 140 ; Tho., 

14091 
Justice, Anne, Sin, 233, 234 ; Eliz., 

234, 237 ; Eman., 81». 233 ; Hen., 

233, 234, 235, 237 ; Ric, 233n, 23d ; 

Will., 81», 233, 234« 

K. 

Kay, Kaye, Eliz., 64n, 65n; Isab., Qin ; 

Mr., 67 ; Tho., 64 
Kenrick, Rey. John, 39n 
Key worth, Mr., 181 
Kyghlay. Job., 196 
Kynaston, Jane, 267n ; Tho., 267^1 
Kyngston, Adam de, 208 



Lamplugh, Mary, 225n; Rev. Tho., 226n 
lAue, Hon. Robert, 146 
Langdale, Sir Marm., 155 



Langley, Eliz., 48fi ; Ric, 48n 

I^ngsdale, Dr. Ed w., 167 

Langton, Marg. de, 36n ; Nio. de, 34, 86 

Langwith, Dr., 38 

Lardiner, David le, 27 

Lascelles, Edwin, Lord Hare wood, 169 

Lawley, Sir Rob., 169 

Lawson, fam. of, 139 

Laycock, Dr. Tho., 128 

Lay ton, Roger, 247 

Leicester, Earl of, Rob. Dudley, 181 

Leiand, , 195 

Lennox, Duke of, 215 

Levett, Ann, 135 ; Percival, 135 

Lewis the Armourer, 209 

Lilly, Mr., 67n 

Lister, Dr. Martin, 285 

lilandaff, Bishop of, Rob. Holgate, S62 

Londesborou^, Lord, 168 

Lough, John, 80 

Lovel, Yisct., Fras., 95, 96 ; WiU., 95 

Lowick, Mich., 107 

Luda, Jeremy de, 7 871 



Macaulay, Mr., 155 

Mallory, fam. of, 155 

Margaret of Anjou, 259 

Marsden, John, 89, 1409i 

Masterman, Hen., 168 

Mathew, Frances, 59, 60, 71 ; Mrs., 271 ; 

Archb. Toby, 69, 65n, 71, 271, 278; 

Sir Toby, 71 
Maude, fam. of, 225 ; Jas., 226 
Maydstone, Clem., 113, 114 
Mayer, Will., 103 

Mayue, Jas., 123 ; Marquess de, 263 
Meek, Fras., SSn; Geo. bSn; Hannah, 6871 
Mercer, Job. le, 196 
Meriton, Geo., 278 
Micklethwaite, Ann, 135 ; Captain, 135 ; 

Elias, 113, 134, 135; Fras., 135; 

John, 13471, 135; Joseph, 135; Dr. 

Jos., 135; Ralph, 134a; Stephen, 

13471 ;Thos., 186 

, Viscount, Joseph, 136 

Middleham, Adam, 214 

Middleton, Const, 13671 ; Sir Tho., 186n 

Mills, J. R., 10 

Mirfield, Mary, 59n ; Rob., 597i 

Mitley, Chas., 28, 29, I77n; Diana, 297i; 

Mary 29n, 177n 
Montague, Lady Mary-Wortley, 233 
Morton, Ric, 227, 228, 245; Tho., 

Bishop of Durham, 227, 245 
Mosley, Tho., 85 

Mountfort, Alice, 58 ; Chr., 58 ; Lance- 
lot, 58 
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Munby, Joe., 67 
Myers, Rob., 214, 215, 271 
M^toD, Miton, Hugh de, 209; Tho., 
20991 

N. 

Neile, Rio., Archbp., 273 

Nelson. Will., 61» 

Nevill, Dor., Lady Btirleigb, 269?^: 

John, Lord Latimer, 269;i 
Newcastle, Dnke of. Holies, 124 
Newsome, Christ., 64n 
Newstead, Mr., 105 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 178; Jane, 22Zn; 

Ric, 22871 
Nicholas, Edw., 220 
Nicholls, Tho., 265, 266 
NorclifFe, Mrs , 13 ; Steph., 221; The, 

216 
Northumberland, Countess of, 259 ; 

Earl of, 54 ; A Igenion Percy, 68 ; 

Hen. Algernon Percy, 259; Tho. 

Percy, 100 
NoTocastro, Tho. de, 90 



Gates, Titus, 38 
Oldfield, Joshua, 6Zn 
Olgyll, WUl., 261 
Osbaldeston, Sir Ric, 48 
Osborne, Sir Edw., 149 



Pacok, Rob., 266 * 

Palmer, The, 73n 

Palmes, Madam, 164 

Palsgrave of the Rhine, The, 215 

Paston, Madam, 164 ; Mrs., 108 

Paulet, Lady Mary, 142n 

Peacock, Geo., 140 

Peckitt, Mary, 29n ; Miss, 179 ; Will., 

29, 176-179 
Pennyman, Sir Will., 164 
Penrose, Sam., 35 
Percy, Earl, 247 
Perrot, fam. of, 180 
Perrott, Mr., 229, 230 
Petty, John, 61n 
Phelip, Sir John, 121 
Piers, Archbishop, 268 
Pierse, fam. of, 139 
Pigott, Edw., 10. 11 
Plumer, Mary, 243« 
Poole, Eras., 37, 38 ; Mary, 38» ; Matth., 

87, 38, 232 
Potter, Frances, 167; Tho., 167 
Poynton, John de, 192 



Prest, Mrs., 139 

Preston, Darcy, 52 ; Joh. de, 196 

Price, Will., 174 

Prickett, Geo., 70, 221 ; Marm., 70w 

Procter, Deborah, 61 

Pulleyn, Mr., 261 

Pulrerer, Peter the, 209 

Q. 

Queensbury, Duke of, 244 

Quixlay, Alan de, 209; Brian^'de,'209n; 

John de, 209n ; Simon de, 209n ; 

Tho. de, 209n 

R. 

Raddiffe, fam. of, 139 

Raine, Canon, 48 

Ramsden, fam. of, 180 

Randall, Jos., 31, 32 

Raper, Ann,226;i ; Hen., 89)^,225, 226; 

John, 225 ; Mary, 225n; Sarah, 89n 
Rawdon, Laur., 248, 260 ; Marm., 248- 

250 ; Sir Marm., 248 ; Ralph, 248 
Rhodes, Rob., 63n 
Richard IIL, King, 95, 96 
Richardson, Ralph, 85 ; Will., 138, 260 
Richmond, Archdeacon of, 261 
Ripon, Earl of, 18 ; Marquis of, Geo. F. 

S., 1891 
Robinson, Will., 17, 21», 85; Sir WUl., 

18, 142. 143, 166, 165, 166 
Rockingham, Marquis of, 244 
Rodes, Sir Edw., 155 
Rokeby, Ralph, 64?i ; Ric, 261 ; Sir 

The, 48 ; Will., 162 
Roos, Lord, Tho. Manners, 260 
, fam. of, 97, 98, 260 ; Sir Rob. 

de, 99 
Roudiffe, John de, 7 
Roundell, Ric, 146, 169 
Rutland, Countess of, 266 

Earl of. Hen. Manners, 266 



Ryther, Mr., 127 



Sadler, John, son of Nic, son of Pigillus 

le, 73 
St. Quintin/ fam. of, 139 ; Matt C. , 140 ; 

Sir Will., 140 
Salisbury, Countess of, 259 
Saltmarshe, Phil., 166 
Sandys, Geo., 274 
Saunderson, Elyn, 127 ; John, 126, 127 ; 

Rob., 127 ; Will., 127 
Savile, Sir John, 155 
Sawmon, Rob., 205 
Sazton, Rob., 129n 
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Scauceby, Marg., 182fi ; Rob., 182n 
Scotland, Marg., Queen of, 127 
Scrope, Eman., 273 ; Sir Geoff. le, 120 ; 

Hen., Lord, 47, 118, 119, 121, 122 ; 

Joanna le, 118; John, Lord, 122; 

Lord le, 259 ; Marg. le, 106 ; Sir 

Rio. le, 106; Richard, Archbp., 118, 

116, 118 
Selby, Seleby, Chas., 164, 166 ; fam. of, 

189 ; John de, jSn, 210 ; Nic. de, 

210»; Tho., 165 
Selegne, Laur., 127 
Sharp, John, 192 
Shaw, Mr., 22 ; Rio., 28 
Sheffield, Sir Edm., 58, 59 i Eliz., 58, 

59; Sir John, 59; Lady, 270,272; 
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